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MED to the teeth, they’re sleek ships 

of steel and sting ... 173-footers 
that travel alone to search out and destroy 
enemy subs. Through long hours of slow- 
speed patrol or in actual combat, main 
engines and auxiliaries of these specialized 
killers must be instantly ready to deliver 
full-power performance. 

To assure this, Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Company, like other leading boat and 
engine builders, breaks-in and conducts 
trials on Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full 
power and fuel economy by keeping en- 










gines clean, rings free, valves active, ports 
clear. 

Texaco Marine Lubricants are used by 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engi- 
neers, and by a majority of operators of 
War Shipping Administration vessels. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. The Texas 
Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 







APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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Here you see the “Fulton.” She’s 

one of a fleet of seven U. S. 

Submarine Tenders—‘'mother”’ 
ships where roving subs stock up—veri- 
table floating machine shops. 


These 16,000-ton ships are powered by 
multiple Diesel-Electric drive units and are 
among the highest powered Diesel war- 
ships yet built. Each has 12,000 horsepower. 
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This dependable power is supplied by A Ha a ee 
eight General Motors 2-cycle Diesel en- AIS. = ae eo ee ae pee 
gines—the kind you find in Navy vessels ee: 
of 40 different types. 


=.i:* by multiple GM Diesel engines with El 


2 $ tric drive. This installation gave the 4 
ad Playa an additional 27,000 cu. ft. of cars 
space and an increased speed of !'/2 



































DIESEL 
POWER 











GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
MARIN E EN G I NE S 8 


Fours « Sixes +« V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company ¢ 5817 Lincoln Avenue » Detroit 8, Michigan 
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SPECIALISTS IN F 


Scripps 300 Series 12 Cylinder 
894 cu. in. disp. Vee Type, wp 
to 316 H.P. for fast runabout 
and cruisers. True right and 
left models for twin installa 
tions. Present production isfor 
the Allied Nations but litera. 
ture will be sent on request, 
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Buy U. S. War Bonds Today— 


Tomorrow command your own 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN * WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


Holland, Mich. 
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THE GRAY SIX-121 
ENGINE 
— a proven power plant 
with comfortable power 
reserve that assures the 
“Commando” quiet op- 
eration, long engine life 


—freedom from repairs. 














WAR BONDS TODAY WILL BUY YOUR 4 IC R Ek & » be 


of Tomorrow 


WRITE RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. A, N. TONAWANDA, N, Y., FOR INFORMATION, WHEN AVAILABLE, ON OUR POSTWAR CRUISERS 








% Here's an interesting example of Richardson's 
insistence upon seaworthiness, sound design and 
ample construction. 

When the Royal Canadian Navy designed and built 
their 52’ Ramped Cargo Lighters they chose the same 
basic power plant which had been standard equip- 
ment in the Richardson 33’ “Commando”. 

No wonder the “Commando” gives Richardson owners 
those desirable extra miles of speed, and cruises this 
33 footer with such effortless ease. 
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YLINDER WEAR is a heavy tax that 

has always been paid on engine 
operation. It costs money, not only 
because it reduces efficiency, but 
also because it means shut-downs 
eventually. 

You can expect four to twenty 
times longer trouble-free service from 
engines whose cylinder bores have 
been treated with Porus-KROME. 

Porus-KROME has incomparably 
greater resistance to wear and corro- 
sion than any other cylinder surface. 
Produced by the Van der Horst 
process, it is hard chromium which 
has tiny pores or pockets that act as 
oil reservoirs. 

Experience in Europe and 
America in thousands of 
engines . . . aircraft, auto- 


PORUS = 











motive, marine, and stationary, both 
Diesel and gasoline . . . has proved 
that Porus-KROME multiplies cyl- 
inder life and reduces scuffing, 
ring feathering and risk of piston 
seizure. 

Whether you are a builder or user 
of engines, here is a money value that 
you can measure in additional en- 
gine life. 

The Van der Horst Corporation has 
three plants where PoRUS-KROME is 
being applied to vital engine parts. 
Engine and parts manufacturers may 
also obtain licenses to use the process 
in their own plants. Our engineer- 
ing services are available to those 


KROME for commercial ap- 
plication. 


KROUAIE 


| Creed, fa the Lyfe Gf your Gry thes 


VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


who are interested in PoRUs- 








OLEAN + NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 11+ OHIO 
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Sailing into the pages of history 


Fast PC ships and Destroyer Escorts clearing the U-Boat wolfpacks from the convoy 
lanes . . . husky LCI (L) Landing Craft smashing through to the landing beaches! These 
are new immortals of the sea . . . sailing into history with the Constitution, the Monitor 
and the Oregon! Making history, too, are the people who build these modern warcraft. 
Here at Defoe, record-breaking construction methods are saving priceless days in delivery 
time. Only craftsmen who build well can measure up to the shipbuilder’s standards. They 
must work with plenty of heart and pride. So you may be sure whatever this organization 


produces after the war will embody exceptional quality and value for peacetime America. 








DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy *‘E’’ Award won by Defoe workers, 








INVEST IN INVASION 
— BUY WAR BONDS 





SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 








W. J: HALLIGAN, President, Mr. Halligan says, “Those of us " — nie nace eae ome 
b ° . ment in this war anticipate a tremendous demand in the future for radios and radio 
Hallicrafters Radio . . . telephones for plane to ground, ship to shore use, and many other applications.” 
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“COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT IS ONLY AS GOOD 
AS ITS POWER SUPPLY” 























“Radio equipment needs an efficient, reliable power supply,” continues Mr. Halligan, 
“And for that reason, the radio industry is constantly on the alert for new and better E-L STANDARD POWER SUPPLY 
power supplies and devices for adapting current for radio use. Such power supplies and MODEL 307 


uch devices are of inestimable value to the communications equipment manufacturer.” : ; 
. f qP fe For the operation of standard 110 volt AC equip- 


ment, such as radios and small motors, from a 6 
volt battery. Characteristics: Input voltage, 6 v. 
DC; Output voltage, 115 v. AC; Output power, 
100 watts: Output frequency, 60 cycles. 


Electronic Laboratories has vibrator power supplies for use wherever current must 
be changed in voltage, frequency or type, or will engineer one to fit specific space, 
weight and voltage requirements. E*L Vibrator Power Supplies offer many advan- 
tages for all current conversion requirements up to 1500 watts as a result of devel- 
opment in circuits and design pioneered and perfected by Electronic Laboratories. 
E+L Power Supplies are definitely more efficient, and give substantially longer 
setvice life. In addition, they are highly versatile, permitting multiple inputs and 
outputs, any needed wave-form, great flexibility in shape and size, and a high de- 
gtee of voltage regulation when needed. They are economical in price and require 
almost no attention or maintenance. Their dependability is being demonstrated every- 
day on the fighting fronts. E+L engineers offer consultation on power supply problems. 


Dimensions: 7Y2x8V4x 10% in. Weight: 23/2 pounds. 


Write for further 
information of this 
and other models 
of the extensive 
E-L line. 









VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION © ELECTRIC, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
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ENGINE EXHAUST HEATS THE SHIP 
WITH MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY SILENCERS 


Sea duty under wartime conditions has provided ample proof 
of the practicality of Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers as “the 
modern way to heat a ship”. The source of heat is engine 
exhaust heat, normally wasted. The fuel saving is obvious. 


In addition to heating the ship the steam produced is often 
used in evaporators to distill sea water, thus reducing the 
necessity of fresh water tanks. This means extra fuel carrying 
capacity and extra cruising range, a factor often vitally im- 
portant today. In peacetime, operators not so interested in 
cruising range, will find that this factor gives them extra 
cargo Catrying capacity. 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers, usually installed on the 
exhaust line in the stack, silence exhaust noise, provide 100% 
spark arresting, and utilize the exhaust heat, normally 
wasted, to produce steam or hot water for main and auxiliary 
heating uses as indicated above. 


These units are automatic in operation, self regulating as 
to steaming rate, and can be operated dry. Hence the steam 
output is entirely controlled by the’steam 
demand, For more complete information 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BULLETINS... 
WH-100, WH-102, WH-103 


For silencing without the heat recovery feature, Maxim makes units for silencing 
internal combustion engine exhaust or intake, steam engine exhaust, air compres- 
sor intake, vacuum pump discharge, blower intake and discharge, high velocity 
steam, air or gas discharge. Engine exhaust silencers available with or without 
the spark arrestor feature. Bulletins on request. 








I—Expansion Joint to permit dry cess for cleaning of soot de- 
operation. posits. 

2—Spark Arrestor. 9—Steam Outlet. 

3—High water line maximum 10—Steam Separator. 
steaming rate. 11—Heavy shell. 

4—Bleeder Tube. 12—Extended heating surface — 

5—L shaped fins also serve os Ho ea = minimum of ot 
conduits for leading gases arenderetheerareen 
from one attenuating cham- 13—L shaped fins welded toe to 
ber to the other so that ex- heel, position fins for easy 
cellent silencing is acquired welding — heavy gauge 

“f wrought iron offers maximum 

oe a cn resistance to corrosion. 

—Exhaust Outlet. 14—Cleanouts, 

8—Cleanouts—provide ready ac- 15—Exhaust inlet. 



















THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
76 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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from Tuna-Fisher to 


TOW-CAR FOR BATTERED BATTLE WAGONS 


4 Oem 





t the nature of an emergency call... the 
allenger” stands ready and able. Since Pearl Harbor 
the converted tuna-clipper has established itself as a 
dependable and versatile fighting unit—towing eleven 
damaged warships back to port . . . shelling Jap posi- 
tions . . . shooting down enemy bombers and landing 
supplies under heavy fire at Guad. 

Originally designed, built and equipped for heavy- 
duty service, the ‘“‘Challenger’”’ has proved its worth at 
sea ... proof of the dependability and performance of 
Westinghouse marine gears. The smooth, quiet-running 
gears that harness the 500-horsepower drive to her pro- 
peller were precision-built by master craftsmen in 
Westinghouse shops. | 

Take advantage of the 38 years of Westinghouse 
experience in designing and building marine propulsion 
units in solving your problems . . . both present and 
postwar. Call your local Westinghouse Marine Engineer 
or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-07222 


The “‘Challenger’s” vertically ar- 
ranged type of marine propulsion 
gear ... compact... self-contained 
forced lubrication system . . . com- 
plete with pump. 


© Westinghouse Marine Gears 
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undét Fairy ay n the centef of the motor room. 
Gear featured on opposite page. 





THE “CHALLENGER” 


IS 100% WESTINGHOUSE-EQUIPPED 


In addition to her Westinghouse-built propul- 
sion gear, the “‘Challenger’s” electrical equip- 
ment includes 3 generators, switches, voltage 
regulators, power distribution apparatus and 
motors. Her auxiliary motors ranging from % 
horsepower to 40 horsepower, operate compressed 
air and fresh water system pumps, compressors, 
anchor and cargo winches. 

Today, on punishing war service, the ‘‘Chal- 
lenger”’ is proving the wisdom of her builders in 
standardizing on Westinghouse electrical and The main distribution switchboard, where output 
propulsion equipment throughout .. . quality of all three generators is fed wherever needed. 
equipment engineered, developed and improved 
over a span of 36 years. Call your Westinghouse 
Marine Engineer for special marine service or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





THE MARINE INDUSTRY’S HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL AND PROPULSION EQUIPMENT 
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ion at Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. 





We Are Fully Equipped to 
Build, Convert and Re-Condition 


COMMERICAL and PRIVATE BOATS 





HETHER it’s a trawler or a private yacht; whether it’s in the 
om stage, or a simple job of repair work; whether it’s 
wood or steel — we’ve got the men and equipment to handle it. In 
our machine shops, for example, we can completely re-build Diesel 
engines, and do a wide variety of steel fabrication work. Our wood- 


working facilities are equally modern and extensive. 


Buy — 
and keep — What it adds up to is-this: a quality control job from keel to fitting-out 
more War Bonds! dock. Let’s get together and talk it over, NOW. 


FRANK L. SAMPLE, Jr., Inc. 


* Shipbuilders x 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR. MAINE 





Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 





Members of: Maine Boatbuilders and Co ri teca wath erartereremmrerematerteleram Ger tias slertam slerite(cewr tare Repairers Assn., Inc. 
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world’s first fully enclose 
be marine diesel—now an ac- 
cepted feature of marine engine 
design—was built by Cummins is 
1928. Cummins Marine Diesels 
power fishing boats, work boats, 

leasure cent and, today, many 
boats designed for the arm 
services. 


Yy 


in 1932, the world’s first 
ey. duty, diesel-powered 
freight truck went into service. 
The engine was 4 Comnees 
Diesel. Today, Cummins Diese 4 
wer approximately 90 % ofa 
ranchise-operated, long-line, 
heavy-duty, diesel-powere 
trucks in the 11 Far Western 
States. 





art of our expanded 
pels wa facilities are devoted 
to the building of Cones: 
Diesel Generating Sets for the 
armed services, In gener cae 
Cummins Diesel Generating ets 
provide low-cost power for mine 
and mill, factory, farm and mu- 
nicipality. 
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as . f 
Four Cummins Diesels, three © 
them seven years old, powered 
the rig which this year a . 
the world’s deepest oil we . n 
this and many other heavy-duty 
services—logging, consieucene. 
and material handling— “ 
mins Diesels draw the tough jobs. 


—— 


Automotive models ¢ marine en- 
gines for propulsion and —, 
power @ power units of al tap 
stationary engines © generating § 
locomotive models. 





Vike Emad is Not 
son Sueglad 


Even a casual comparison of the massive, lum- 
bering diesel of yesterday with a trim, compact, 
modern-day Cummins Diesel will show that the 
diesel engine has come a long way in the 26 
years that Cummins has been in the business. 
Yet, the end is not in sight because the same 
kind of thinking that led to Cummins’ develop- 
ment of the original high speed diesel more 
than a decade ago promises still greater 
achievements in power efficiency tomorrow. 
This thinking is characterized by its refusal to 
become “set in its ways”... by its determin- 
ation to fully explore every possibility for 
improving design, construction and materials 
. every possibility for giving you still more 
horsepower per pound and still more profits on 
your job through high speed diesels. CUMMINS 
ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana. 
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Two HUCKINS PT Boats buck- 
ing a sea while running at speed. 


... your Postwar 


FAIRFORM FLYER 


will be faster and 
more economical 
than ever 


Last prewar FAIRFORM FLYER — diesel-driven OFFSHORE 50 





The Huckins PT boats — world’s fastest seagoing war vessels — have proven 
the stamina, safety and seaworthiness of the QUADRACONIC HULL. This same 
form of hutl, used in the pre-war models of FAIRFORM FLYERS and the 


Huckins PT boats, will be embodied in the postwar FAIRFORM FLYER — a 
swift, safe, silent, livable, peacetime cruiser to delight the yachtsman’s soul. 


If after the war it’s rest you desire — learn to relax in a 


FAIRFORM FLYER 


MODELS 28 TO 100 FEET 


Substantial inquiries invited 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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‘round the cloc 


Dependence upon a patrolling watch- 
man to protect a ship against fire is no 
longer necessary. Ships equipped with 
C-O-TWO Smoke Detecting and Fire 
Extinguishing Systems are safeguard- 
ed against fire, at sea or in port, every 
second ‘round the clock. A whiff of 
smoke from a protected space will 
automatically and instantly sound the 
alarm and show the exact location of 


automatic watchman of the seas 


FIRE’S NUMBER I$ UP! 





the fire. Then, through the same pipe 
that detected the fire, carbon dioxide 
gas is released into the threatened 
space; the fire is under control in sec- 
onds; vessel and cargo—undamaged. 
This C-O-TWO modern automatic sys- 
tem gives maximum fire protection 
with minimum dependence upon the 
human element. C-O-TWO Kills Fire— 
Saves Lives. It’s Safer. It’s Faster. - 


C-O-TWO is listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories; fully approved by Factory Mutuals and 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. C-O-TWO is a registered trade mark. 
To be safe specify C-O-TWO. 
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Beccuse her smooth-flowing hull lines 
were originally developed through 
tank-testing more than twenty years 
S he Gli idles Ch r YW t If € Se 8 ago. Further refinements during this 

period have produced an easy-driving 
level-running cruiser. Owners by the 


, with the Gr Catest of EaSE hundreds have told us “My Matthews 


'38' is just about perfect.” The "38" 





Raised Deck Sedan shown here was the 


latest prewar model in this famous line. 














By the looks of things it won't be too long We are now building hundreds of the 


before we'll be announcing just what the familiar 36’ LCVP Landing Craft now 
busting beaches around the world. You can 
postwar Matthews ‘’38” will be like. 
help us build them by buying War Bonds! 


If you would like to be among the first to | 


OUR 54th YEAR 


receive this announcement, send us your 


name and address today. We'll add it to the THE ca) ATT ed E ae % co. 


mailing list we are now compiling. Service PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


men should include their home address. “Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 
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PETTIT PAINT YOUR CRAFT 


"0 N(Peaulys 


For brighter, finer textured paint surfaces that do not blister 
or fade — for that exquisite finish which captivates true boat 
lovers ... Paint Pettit and add new beduty to your craft — 
beauty that is long-lasting protection against the elements. 
So this year Paint Pettit. Whether you plan to use your 
boat or even if it remains in storage, instruct your service yard 
to follow these specifications : 
PAINT 


¥* Bright Work: Old Salem Spar Varnish 

* Decks: Pettit Shipendec Paint 

* Hull: Old Salem Yacht White 

* Bottom: Pettit Jersey City Copper Paint 
or: Old Salem Copper Bronze 

% Details: Pettit Special Marine Finishes 

* Result: Exciting new long-lasting beauty. 
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AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., 507-519 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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With one of the most outstanding develop- 
ments in the marine field to come out of this war, 
Panish Controls give boat owners and builders the an- 
swer to their long cry for a finger-tip remote control for 
reverse gear and throttle that is foolproof, fast, and 
simple enough for the average mechanic to install. And 
incidentally, the installation is the extent of the me- 
chanic’s services, for once installed these controls offer 
absolutely no mechanical or maintenance problems, 
They involve an entirely new operating principle which 
once and for all elininases the headaches heretofore 


connected with remote reverse gear controls. 


Standard equipment on many of the fastest combat 
vessels in all branches of our armed forces, they have 
proven themselves time and again under the most rigor- 


ous service conditions. Panish Controls are battle-tested 


—battle-proven. 


PANIS H CONTROL 








MEANS 


PANISH 





TAKES THE BUGS 
OUT OF 


REVERSE GEAR CONTROL 





In our files are many letters from Coast Guard crew 
members on the famous 83’ cutters. These lads are seeing 
action in every theater all over the world, and without 
exception, they all testify to the amazing performance 
of Panish Controls. Unsolicited testimonials such as 


these further prove that Panish Controls are the finest 


controls made. 


You as a post-war builder or owner of pleasure or 
commercial craft should investigate now, the unlimited 
possibilities afforded you by these controls. Plans are 
already being made for the immediate post-war release 


of this essential equipment. 


PANISH ' CONTROLS 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT 


FO: 0-4 8. 8 0: OF CONn T RO L 
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to these questions about Everdur*? 


YACHTING 


Do you know the answers... 


You’ve heard about Everdur ever since you learned to tie 


a square knot instead of a granny. But, how much do you 
really know about it? Did you know it’s mot brass, not 


bronze, but better than either for many seagoing jobs? 





What is Everdur Metal? 


What makes Everdur so desirable as a sea- 


going metal? 


And how about galvanic corrosion? 


What is Everdur’s War service? 


When will Everdur fastenings, fittings, tanks 
and other equipment again be available? 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





A metal composed principally of 

Copper with small quantities of sili- 
con and other elements added. It is made and 
sold by The American Brass Company under 
its trademark “Everdur”. 


Many things. Principally because Everdur is 
really copper with the tensile strength and 
toughness of mild steel. It is immune to rust 
and highly resistant to corrosion by salt 
water. It is non-magnetic and excellent for 


_metal equipment near the binnacle. Its high 


endurance strength makes it particularly 
trustworthy for fastenings and hardware 
which must withstand shock and strain. 


Everdur will exhibit galvanic corrosion ef- 
fects somewhat the same as pure copper. In 
general, it may be safely coupled with copper 
and other copper alloys. 


Everdur serves at sea, on land and in the air. 
Its sea duty includes hull fastenings for PT 
boats and landing craft; welded pilot houses, 
wings and fuel tanks.on Coast Guard cutters; 
nails, screws, bolts and nuts, turnbuckles, 
thimbles, clips, wire rope sockets, and many 
other types of equipment for small Navy 
fighting boats. 


Sorry, but we don’t know. But the Everdur 
now going into fighting craft will be ready 
for pleasure boats as soon as it is released 
from War service. 44140 





me 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY — General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtpD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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The Postwar Plans of Mr. G.I. Joe 


Most of his plans are pretty simple, but more vivid and convincing than the 
best drawn blueprint of a postwar miracle. Some of them look a lot like the 
picture above. The same old water and rocks, reeds and pines. Plenty of good 
fishing and savory slabs of just-caught bass sizzling and browning in the pan. 
And finally the welcome old chow call . . . “Come and get it”. 


V-mail from a host ‘of “planners” indicate that a sparkling new Evinrude will 
be an important part of the picture. On battle fronts around the world the boys 
have watched Evinrudes deliver the kind of performance they respect . . . and 
want more of when they get back. Our plans are to provide it for them... . 
to the very top of their expectations! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


* 
Every Dollar You Invest Helps Speed D E 


Victory . . . Buy More War Bonds 
mn OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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YACHTING 











No. 1183 — Able cruising ketch in fine shape, 
42’ x 33’ 6” x 12’ 6’. Large double stateroom, 
cabin aeons four, roomy toilet, large galley 
“- 40 h.p. {eras motor. yo pd used sed fos than 

turn of speed. Beccent 
and built by Casey. Laid up Massachusetts. 





o. 5417 — Fast Soe Lawley built, 64’ x 41’ x 11’ 
o x 8’ a: 1938 Chrysler 6-cylinder motor. Double 
mahogany planking. Whole outfit like new. Sleeps 
red aft in E including double stateroom. In commission, 


John G. Alden 
Naval Architect 

131 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Tel.: CAPitol 9480 





No. 3598 — Fine shoal 1 draft ip ge vk almost like 

new. 60’ O.A., 15’ 8” beam, 4’ 9” draft. Built by 

Reid of Winthrop, 1937, little used, Chrysler 

6-cylinder motor. Large cockpit, Seg 3 main os 

two large galley. A two es; —_ : Me fend tub 
le very hig e boat, heavily an 

i built. Looks like new, not used for several years. 





No. 1883 — Seagoing cutter 43’ x 36’ x 13’ 3” 
x 6’ 9", Built by Dauntless yard 1928. Nearly 
new Superior Diesel motor. New 1944 32-volt 

. separate lighting system. Built on lines of 
Norwegian pilot boat. Mahogany planked. 
One stateroom, sleeps six aft, one torward. 
Very large engine room. In exceptional con- 
dition, not used by Coast Guard. ; 





No. 3154— Very attractive Herreshoff schooner 
65’ x 48’ x 14’ 3 x 8’ 8” draft. Double planked, steel 
frames, about 12 tons outside lead ballast, teak 
decks and trim. ray main cabin, very large double 
stateroom. 75 h.p. Red Wing motor 1938, new sails 

1940, little used. Boat not used by Coast Guard. In 
commission near Boston, price low. 














# 


Marine Insurance 





Solent 45’ Twin Screw DAWN at small 
fraction of original cost. Yacht and machin- 
ery in fine condition. 





30’ Owens DeLuxe Sedan 1939 model com- 
pletely overhauled and in fine condition. 


P. AMORY, pistriBuTorR 


INC. 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street 
Newport News, Virginia 














48’ Diesel motor sailer, a very fine and modern 
yacht. Superior six-cylinder motor, well equipped 
and a very nice craft. 





Fine Motor Yachts 


A beautiful 1939 
Marconi cutter, 
34’ x 25° x 9 x 
5’ 6”. Gray 22 


gals. gasoline, 30 
water. Alcohol 
stove. Toilet, gal- 
ley. Two cabitis, 
sleeping four. 
Ample equip- 
ment. Location: 
Long Island. This 
is one of the 
newer and _ finer 
small auxiliary 
cutters. In 
storage; will need 
commissioning. 











Casey built Alden keel alk sloop, 30’ x r 4” 

x 5’. Two cabins, 25 h.p. Universal motor, 
good condition. 7 wo and alcohol 
stove. hig arge cockpit. 
Now in Soueeskaion at our vg > 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Coble 


Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 3111 


YACHTSALE 








No. 1833 — FOR SALE — 49’ L.W.L. 
auxiliary yawl, powered with Diesel 
co’ 


tion ond available for reayg oe at 
pricier 8 tae y ixter. particulars. 
communicate ACHT SALES & 
SERVICE ines. 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2 


wo. For ene particulars, ¢ 
SERVIC 





No. 1804— FOR SALE — 54’ 9” x 37’ 11” x 12’ 5" x 7’ 3” Alden 
Marconi at yom crew —- a Completely found and 
in excellent t condition. For sg 1 pt men municate with YACHT 

SALES & SERVICE, = 1528 Walnut rst,P Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 2120 — FOR SALE — 40’ twin-screw Chris-Craft Sedan cruiser. 
Accommodations for six. Many extras including Lux system, separate 
generating plant, and many others. ft: excellent offering. For further 
iyo communicate with YACH 


T SALES & SERVICE, Inc., .#F rthe: ticulars, communi- 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. pore eV ACT ani ES & 





No. 2119 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw cruiser built in 1937, com- 
ong equipped and in beautiful ; oe eens: five and crew of 


icate with YACHT SALES & 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St. Philadelphia 2. Pa 








No 1848 — FOR ‘SALE — 61’ x 43’ x 
13’ 4” x 8’ 3” Marconi rigged schooner, 
splendid accommodations for six and 


cate with ALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 1488 — FOR SALE — This attractive 53’ Alden designed schooner 
is being commissioned and will be sold oer ‘as is” or in full com- 
mission. Price and Fg sh Pe articulars ono bplcation to YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut hiladelphia 2, Pa. 











Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc. 


Builders of "Seagoin” Boats 
MARINE AGENCY MYSTIC, CONN. TEL. 659 





25’ “SEAGOIN” Motor Sailer, slightly 
used as a demonstrator. Sleeping 
accommodations for two persons. 
Enclosed toilet and galley. Excellent 
sport fishing boat. 










Slightly used 32’ Block Island Type Cruising and Sport Fishing boat. 
Sleeping accommodations for four persons. Enclosed toilet, large galley. 
Dinette in main cabin. Equipped with fisherman type mast, boom, sails 
and cockpit awning. 


*Boat being offered for sale is exactly like one shown, except that it does 
not have a deckhouse or helmsman shelter. 





ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 — NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





















No, 5230— For Sale — One of the few late model schooners available, 
42’ 3” x 32’ 8” x 11’ 10” x 5’ 4”, Built 1940. Beautifully equipped. Now in 
commission. Not used in Government Service. 





No. 5260— For Sale — One of the few 50’ twin-screw modern Diesel 
yachts available. Ideal family cruiser with good accommodations for six in 
owner’s party. Boat located near Boston. 
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YACHTING 





Evenings and Holidays 
DRAKEH.SPARKMAN 
Larchmont 2-2548 


New Rochelle 2-5489 


No. Y-6160-B — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 
43’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 8” x 6’ 4”. Two berths in main 
cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, galley. Built at 
Portland, Connecticut, from — by John G 
Alden. Has been well cared for. For further in- 
emetion consult SPARKMAN. x STEPHENS, 
INC., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


JAMESD.SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS s 





No. Y-8114 — FOR SALE — Flush deck auxiliary 

ketch, 56’ 5’’ x 42’ x 13’ 6” x 8’, has been in Coast 
uard Service and needs new sails and a complete Double stateroom a cabin, lavatory, galley, 

reconditioning but would be a particular interesting and pipe berth forw: 

proposition for a person who would like to do his SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 11 East 44th 

own work. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC.. 11 Street, New York 17. 

East 44th Street, New York 17. 


11 East 44th St. 


New York 
VA 6-2326 


“YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 












No, Y-7500-C — FOR SALE— One of the 
Y.Y.C. 32's built by Nevins from our designs. 


d. Inspection on Great Lakes. 

















ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER _ tovonar 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


Established 1906 





Represented 
in All 


Yachting Centers 











TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS <~ MARINE ENGINEERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 


BROKERS 











JUHI La 





POWER 
32’ Baltzer 1938 Cruiser. Speed 10 MPH. Price $44 





A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS (Send us your requirements 


30’ 1940 Owens Deluxe Sedan. Completely pated, like new. Price $4600 


33’ Wheeler Sedan Cruiser. New 1939. Speed 14 MPH, Price $4500 

34’ Twin Screw Chris-Craft. New 1940. Speed 24—26 MPH. Price $6500 

34’ Twin Screw Elco Cruisette. New 1938. Speed 18-20 MPH. Price $6500 

38’ Twin Screw Matthews Sedan. New 1939. Speed 18-20 MPH. Price $9500 

43’ Twin Screw Steel Sedan Cruiser. New 1940. Speed 18-20 MPH. Price $14,000 
45’ Twin Screw Huckins Cruiser. New 1939. Speed 19 Knots. Price $15,000 

50’ Twin Screw Vinyard Cruiser. New 1936. Speed 10-14 Knots. Price $14,500 
55’ Twin Screw Diesel Cruiser. New 1926. Two Superiors 1937. Price $16, 000 

56’ Twin Screw Elco Cruiser. New 1929. Speed 12-14 MPH. Price $15, 000 

72' Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. New 1927. Two Superior 1941. Price $22, 000 


IF YOU HAVE A BOAT FOR SALE OR CHARTER, LIST IT WITH US 


*515 MADISON AVENUE? 
PLAZA -i065s 


‘ar eee 
~NEW YORI 


if these are not of interest) 


SAIL 
27’ Custom built “Little Sister" Sloop. Completely reconditioned June 1944 
35’ “New Bedford 35" Sloop 
36’ Alden Coastwise Cruiser. goa 1940 
46’ Alden Cutter. New Gray Diesel 1940 
48’ Auxiliary Sloop. New 1939 
42' “Coaster” Schooner. New Diesel 1935 
45’ Alden Schooner. 44’ Rhodes Yaw 
54’ Keel and c. b. Yawl. New 1932. 
54’ Alden Yawl. New 1930. 
32’ Marconi Ketch. New 1935. 
39’ Keel and c. b. Ketch. New 1934 
95’ Diesel Schooner 
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MIAMI 3-5431 


YACHT INSURANCE 


130 William Seveet 
~ | Mile Make 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.ROOSTROM, associate 


NO, WE DO NOT SELL BOATS, BUT WE INSURE THE BEST OF THEM 











FOR SALE: 
AMBASSADRESS 





99.5’ x 21’ x 4.8’ 


Now in ——. at Miami, Florida. Completely 
i , commodious livin arters. 
eanipped Deck: Double aeheaaane and bath, salon, serving 
pantry, very large attractive after deck. 

Lower Deck: Two double, two single staterooms; three 
baths; small salon. After deck: Galley with large mechani- 
cal and ice storage capacity; crew quarters for six; engine 
room: two Standard heavy duty gas engines easily adapta- 
ble to cheap obtainable fuel. ; 

Boat Deck: Spacious sun space and covered bridge 
deek; two motored and two pulling skiffs. 

AMBASSADRESS is also available for charter for any 
period over four months. 


Address: AMBASSADRESS 
Pier 10, City Yacht Basin Miami, Florida 

















Franklin G. Post & Son, Ine. 


Builders of "Seagoin” Boats 
MARINE AGENCY 


Mystic, Connecticut Tel. 659 





25’ Slightly used Post-de- 
signed and built Sport Fishing 
Launch. Heavy construction. 
Chrysler-Royal motor. Excel- 
lent condition. 


52’ Post-built Alden-designed 
schooner 


b 


Also 


47’ Twin-Screw Post-built 
Cruiser, 45’ Express Cruiser, 
47’ heavily built Party Fish- 
ing boat, 38’ Chris-Craft hull 
without motor, 32’ Fisherman 
type hull, also several other 
good power and sail boats. All 
of these boats may be in- 
spected at our yard at Mystic, 
Connecticut. 





38’ Heavily built Cabin Cruiser. 
Accommodations for 8. Hall-Scott 
motor 




















ROGER M. ROWE | 
Yacht Broker 


FOR SALE 


= 34’ Cutter Atkin design 1939, 45 h.p. Red Wing. Ideal shoal draft 
cruising boat with large comfortable cabin. 

= 34’ Ketch Motor Sailer Minneford 1938, sleeps five, dinette, 80 h.p. 
Palmer, Ideal to live aboard. In commission. ; 

® Luder’s 25’ Sloop 1937, sleeps three, outboard collapses into stern. 

® 88’ Schooner, staysail rig, Burgess design, bronze fastened, auxiliary. 
® 42’ Enclosed Bridge Diesel Cruiser built by Huckins, bronze fas- 
— Superior 1940, sleeps six, two toilets, shower, in commission in 


uth, 
= 55’ Twin-screw Diesel-powered Cruiser, flying bridge, copper fas- 


tened, Superiors 1937, one double, two single staterooms, sleeps seven, 
bath, two toilets. In commission. Captain available. 


Charters Available 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


Charters Wanted 
Telephone DARIEN 5-0990 











TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
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WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


YACHT AND VESSEL BROKERS 
21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257 


eee ¥ a 





No, 191— FOR SALE — 70’ x 16’ 6” x 3’ 6", twin-screw, Mathis House- 
boat. Splendid accommodations. Nicely fitted and furnished. Reasonably 
priced. : 





YACHTING 


CHARLES. W. BLIVEN & CO: = 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT B RK 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave, New Rochelle MY 


Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


MARINE INSURANCE | eo 


ate. % * ae « 
SON ig AVE AE SFR 0 ot 





LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 


Cable BOMO 




















WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


Captain Ray R. Otwell 


has become Manager of our Branch office at 


295 CITY ISLAND AVE., CITY ISLAND 
BRONX COUNTY, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone —City Island 8-1533 


which office will be kept open seven days a week for 
the convenience of our customers. 


G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY established 1910 


“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Yacht Broker 


Marine Insurance 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 























FOR SALE BY OWNER 








NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


READ MY BOOK 


CHESAPEAKE CRUISE 


$5.00 Post Paid on Approval 
CHARTERS ARRANGED ON THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Round Bay (on the Severn), Severna Park, Md. 











Florida 
Waterfront 


FOR SALE 








72-ft. Consolidated Twin-screw Yacht. Two 250 Speedway engines. Double 
plank mahogany hull. Teak wood upper structure. Two staterooms aft. Teak 
dining saloon, galley, crew's quarters forward, spacious bridge deck cabin. Three 
washrooms. Power Dinghy. Four-cylinder Universal Lighting Plant. Elegantly 
furnished. Well kept up. Mechanically perfect. Docked at Detroit Yacht Club 
Contact Mr. Bulley, c/o Toledo Pipe Organ Company, Toledo, Ohio, for demon: 


The highest riverbank land on the 
beautiful St. John’s River, which is 
deep salt water and three miles wide at 
this location. Deep sheltered private 
anchorage right in front of house. A 


stration. Price $17,500 cash or terms. 











A Four-Months’ Cruise from New York to Balboa 
in the Smallest Vessel That Has Ever Passed 
Through the Canal... 


is the yarn so intriguingly told in Alfred Loomis’ 
The Cruise of The Hippocampus. No doubt it is 
one of those books that you have always 
wanted to read, and never have, and it is 
therefore suggested that you order your copy 
before the remaining copies (of which there 
are very few) are exhausted. 

The insouciance of the saucy little yawl is re- 


sree fs yaaa flected in the story of her unorthodox adven- 
$2.50 tures. Written from port to port without fore- 
knowledge of events, the book carries you down from a tempestuous 
beginning in New York waters to a placid ending in the romantic waters 
of the Caribbean. 


YACHTING—Book Dep?., 205 East 42nd St., New York17,N.Y. 





whole point of land of fifty acres thickly 
wooded on a hard surface road 25 miles 
south of Jacksonville. Two thousand 
five hundred feet of river frontage. 
Known as Pleasant Point. Two new 
houses built around a new swimming 
pool to form a large patio, completely 
modern and fully furnished. Small tool 
shed and servants’ cottage on premises. 
Two flowing wells over 400 feet deep 
provide fresh water in unlimited quan- 
tities without pumping. Direct over- 
night streamliner connections to New 
York City. Taxes amount to less than 
fifty dollars yearly, Lock, stock and 
barrel $50,000 cash. Reply Box 800, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Heavy cruising 
For Sale ketch, built of fin- 


est materials 1934. 41’ x 37’ x 
11’ 7” x 6’ 7”. 23 h.p. Diesel 
auxiliary. Lead keel with bronze 
shoe. Decks, rails, houses and 
part of planking of teak. Everdur 
fastened. Sails new 1942. Com- 
plete inventory. Now in com- 
mission on Great Lakes. Box 802, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR 
COMBAT MOTOR BOATS” 











108 pages, illustrated, of useful information on piloting 
and navigating based on lectures given in Higgins Boat 
ators and Marine Engine Maintenance School. One 
section of book contains information that previously sold 
for $25. Book will be sent to you mete! i at cost 1 
of printing, binding and mailing...............- $ 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC., New Orleans 19, La. 
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° SWAP CHEST e 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 


Wanted to Buy: 28’ to 30’ raised- 
bridge cruiser, completely equipped. 
Soundness and stability prime prerequi- 
sites. Lowest c price, information, 
photo to Box 8-1. 

Wanted: Working jib, new or slightly 
used, hoist 27’ 6”, foot 10’, leach 24’, 
mitre cut preferred. Reply Box 8-2. 

Wanted: Five-inch compass and brass 
binnacle, or nearest thing to it. State 
cash price. Reply Box 8-3. 

Swap for cash: 45’ spruce mast. 
Could be repaired to this length or cut 
to 32’. Butt 844’’. Located Port Wash- 
ington. Reply Box 8-4. 

Wanted: Genoa jib and spinnaker, 

_ approximately 30’ luff. Reply Box 8-5. 

Will swap cash for 18- to 22-foot 
power boat, open or cabin. Photos re- 
turned, full description. Reply Box 8-6. 

For sale.or exchange for 30’ to 35’ 
auxili family boat. 27’ Reimers- 
designed Tumlaren. Philippine mahog- 
any Biniane. teak deck, Everdur screw- 
fastened. Stainless steel rigging. Sleeps 
ke Soa 1941. Price $1875. Reply 

ox 
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For Sale 


Marconi-rigged Auxiliary Ketch 53’ 5” 
x 15’ 2” x 5’ 5”. This is an old boat by 
prominent builder, modernized, husky, 
comfortable and sound throughout and 
an unusual opportunity from owner at 
$6,000.00. Eight tons lead ballast out- 
side. Power 65 HP Kermath Sea Cap- 
tain Motor, speed 10 MPH. Owner’s 
stateroom and main cabin sleep five 
— crew quarters for three forward. Hull 
planked 1’ cypress, frames white 
oak. Spars, deck houses and deck var- 
nished. Complete sail equipment in 
good condition. Unusual equipment ir- 
cludes rowing dingy and fast power 
launch both on davits, 32 volt electric 
power plant with two sets of batteries, 
electric bilge pump, bottled gas range 
in galley, two toilets, three kedge an- 
chors and chain, etc. Boat now in com- 
mission, ready for inspection and de- 
livery. Reply Box 801, care of YAcHT- 
ING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















Wanted: Small seagoing piano suit- 
able for 40-foot auxiliary. Swap for cash. 
Reply Box 8-8. 





For Sale: Late model Star, complete 
with trailer, two mainsails. Absolutely 
A-1. First $650. Located near Annapolis, 
Maryland. Reply Box 8-9. 


Young man, ex-seaman, five years’ 
sea time AB ocean, desires position in 
Florida as paid hand on yacht, good 
marlin spike seamanship, good knowl- 
edge of boats, knowledge of sailing, sail 
and rigging, good knowledge of charts, 
H.O. publications and piloting, can 
handle power boats, no knowledge of 
motors. Reply Box 8-10. 

Wanted: An inexpensive wall-type 
barometer in good condition. Top price 
$15. Reply Box 8-11. 

Wanted: Comet sailboat in good con- 
dition. Not older than four years. Please 
send full particulars, including price, 
location of boat and how old. Recly 
Box 8-12. 

For Sale: Corsair custom cruiser, 32’ 
x 9’ 6”, 105 h.p. heavy duty twin igni- 
tion Gray, sound seaworthy hull, good 
finish, completely equipped, cost over 
$10,000, price ~~ on Ohio River. 
Reply Box 8-13 

For Sale: 42’ comiiny yawl, new sails 
and motor 1942, hull and rigging in 
excellent condition, fully equipped for 
extended cruising. Reply Box 8-14. 

Swap 110-pound kedge anchor, ex- 
cellent condition, for jib approximately 

16-foot luff, 6 feet on foot. Reply Box 

Wanted for cash: Outboard motor in 
good condition. 234-4 h.p. Reply Box 
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Send Replies to 


WANTED 


SNIPES AND COMETS 
IN GOOD SHAPE 


Box 122, St. Simons Island, 
Georgia 











WANTED 


Couple about to retire from U. S. 
Foreign Service interested in pur- 
chase of small place. Have in mind 
as requirements — Connecticut shore, 
small conmente community, an acre 
or so with trees, small, whitewashed 
brick house at moderate price, mooring 
for 6-foot draft boat. Reply Box 803, 
care YACHTING, 205 Pe orty-second 
Street, New York 17, N 











WANTED TO BUY 


Cabin Cruiser under 30 ft.— twin 
screw. Must be in good condition, 
suitable and equipped for ocean 
fishing. Send photo, complete de- 
scription, cash price. Reply Box 804, 
care of YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED 


42- to 50-foot cruiser, twin-screw. 
Would like to find boat with engines 
= need of replacement as I have two 

adhe > to install. Looking for 
late model with value in hull and 
equipment. Jievly Box 805, care of 




















SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING || YAcuTiNc, 205 E. 42 St., New York 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. prutts ay 
For Charter 





A.C.F. 34’ 
Screw, Chrysler engines, reduc- 
tion gears, Lux fire system. Used 
less than 100 hours. Afloat Abrams 
Yard, Huntington, L. I. Reply 
Box 806, Care of YACHTING, 205 
E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CRUISER, Twin 











Fine modern 36’ Alden sloop. Com- 
Le nena Re including full com- 
= light and working sails. 
my ten Excellent boat in top con- 
dition. Responsible yachtsmen only. 

ly Box 808, care of YacurTINc, 

East 42 Street, New York 17, 


New York. 











FOR SALE 


65-ft. Twin-screw Yacht “Unda 
Maris” built by Bath. 600 h.p. 
Sterlings. Hull of double plank ma- 
hogany, absolutely sound. $8,000. 
Toledo Pipe Organ Company (Inc.), 
Toledo, Ohio. 











Your Post War Boat—Today 


Welded steel fast cutter, 35’ x 26’ x 
8 2” x 5’ 3’. Watts Gosia. étulnlens 
rigging; main, staysail, ii oa, 
spinnaker by Larsen; roller reefing; 
Universal Utility Four; winter cover 
and frame. Full eae Sigere two 
luxuriously, four in a Cost 
$10, 000 30, sell I for $5,500. 

ye, Reply_Box 807, care of 
YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, 





New York. 
ad 








Flush decked, 40’ x 12’ x 6’, Morse- 
built, all oak, completely rebuilt as 
cruising yacht, sleeps six, toilet, 
galley, Shipmate range, 14’ cabin, 
full . Ford marine motor, 
$1500 cash. Box 1100, Boston. 











NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


NAVIG ATION 


Giese Navigator, by Capt. War- 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
thea the process of finding lati- 
tude and longitude through the 
use of H.O. 211, one of the sim- 
plest methods of ‘navigation. $2.00 
Primer of Navigation, by George 
Mixter. A complete course in 
piloting is presented in the open- 
ing chapters. Celestial savieges 
has been simplified, onl y simple 
arithmetic is needed. Complete 
with tables, fully illustrated. New 
second edition. $4.50 
Primer of Navigation Key, by 
Mixter and Williams. $3.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A handbook of 
extraordinary completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Covers 
with utmost simplicity the many 
problems of the coastwise navi- 
gator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling, by Charles F. 
Chapman. New 1944 edition of 
this classic text for beginners. 
Used in the Power Squadron's 
elementary classes all over the 
country, 320 pages, amply illus- 
trated. 2.50 

Seamanship, by Charles F, Chap- 
man. A fine new book by this well- 
known authority. sien! 1 


The Boatman’'s Manual, by Carl 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of boat handling and op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 
drawings. $3.50 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. RY; 


Encyctopedia of Knots and Fancy 
ork, by Raoul Graumont 
po John Hensel. The same fas- 
cinating volume that sold for 
$10.00 when first published. En- 
larged and revised. $5.00 
Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe 
and Needle Work by Graumont 
and Hensel. The most complete 
work of its kind. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 1.50 
Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, 
by Charles L. Spencer. Also con- 
tains information on wire splicin, 
tables of breaking seas, it 
lustrated. 50 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, 
by Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and 
maneuvers illustrated by sequence 
photos of Star boat models. $4.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Cala- 
han, The principles of yacht racing 
explained in a most iucid manner, 
Illustrated. $3.00 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to date. 


Yacht pestantng and Planning, 
by Howard I. Chapelle. A text- 
book on Naval Architecture toe 
the amateur. Illustrated. $4. 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. C = 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
wooden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur from choosing the 
og design to the final varnish- 

. Iilustrated. $5.00 

Layh ng Down and Taking Off, by 
harles Desmond. A guide for 
mold loftsmen. .00 

Wooden op noe pS by Charles 
—— Sane work Cacoees 


sical Boat Bu Duiiding, by ann 
Monk. Plans and complete build- 
ing instructions.for a number of 
ts, power and sail, from an 8’ 
pram to a 17’ auxiliary. 00 
Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing 
much information on round bot- 
tom boats, beveling frames, layin; 
down lines, spars, materials, ed 
costs. 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by 

red F. Loomis, Associate Edi- 

her of YACHTING. “It’s the best 

cruising book, by and large, I have 

read for many a year...a jolly 

fine piece of literature,’ * says Lin- 
coln Colcord. Illustrated in color. 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. 
Calahan. A fine book for the be- 
—. ~ with much for old nents. 

Nustrated. 3.00 

Hurricane's Wake, by Ray 
Kauffm 3. 

The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those 
who are just completing their first 
season or two of cruising. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 





Merchant Fleets: ASurvey of the Merchant 
Navies of the World by Critchell Rimington 


With more than 325 pictures and an introduction by Rear Admiral 


E. S. Land. 


$4.00 





BOAT SAILING 


The A B C of Boat Sailing, by 
Herbert L. Stone, Editor of YACHT- 
ING, An excellent book for the be- 
ginner with many maneuvers illus- 
trated with diagrams, 

Sailing Made Easy — Told ‘in 
Pictures, by Rufus G. Smith. A 
photo-and-caption book with re- 
markable, specially-taken, series 
pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to 
sail without such an experienced 
skipper at your side. New Edition. 


Start 'Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
Aymar, Designed to tell the begin- 
ner all he needs to know to handle 
a small sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A, Cala- 
han. Complete book on how to 
sail both small and moderately 
large boats. Illustrated. 2.50 

The Pleasures of Sailing, by 

Alfred Stanford. Full of those 
many things that every ven 
man thinks about but rarely 
knows how to express. $2.00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox 
books it is of absorbing es 


Racing, Cruising & Design. The 
fourth of this world famous sine 


be +g on Yachts and Teme. 


The Cruise os the Hippocampus 
by Alfred F. Loomis. 2.50 
The Venturesome Voyages of 
Capt. Voss, by John C, Voss. 
$3.00 
Saga of ‘*‘Cimba,”’ by Richard 
Maury. $2.50 
Islands on Guard, by Helen 
Follett. $2.50 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT <4 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rim- 
ington. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this well-known 

“Survey of the Navies of the 
World.”’ This book is along the 
lines of the famous ‘‘Jane’s.'’ Best 
on the U.S. Navy. Includes naval 
aircraft. 340 photographs and 
drawings. $4.50 

The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. 
Moffat. Recipes for shipboard 
from the simplest rough weather 
breakfast to course dinners, and 
drinks. No technical terms to con- 
fuse the amateur cook. $2.00 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Ger- 
shom_ Bradford. This book is 
regarded as an indispensable en- 
cyclopaedia of the sea. New en- 
larged edition. Illustrated. $3.50 

Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes 
to observe wind direction and sky 
condition, a barometer, and one of 
these Weathercasters are all you 
need to forecast weather as much 
as 24 hours in advance. Prepared 
by expert meteorologists. Full 
instructions. Revised. $4.95 

ert yd for Ship and Air- 
craft Ogeration. by Peter 
Kraght, Senior Meteorologist, 
American Airlines, Inc. Conven- 
ient pocket size, but this fine 
book's nearly 400 Pages cover all 
essential weather data in easily 
understood language. Indexed and 
illustrated. $3.00 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, 
from the North Atlantic to South 
and China seas. $3.00 

Westward pares in the Schooner 

**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 
A Complete Index to YACHTING 
January-December, 1943 35¢ 
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THE 
GHOSTS 
LOOK 


WEST 


...and watch the steady stream of convoys 
bringing war supplies and food, fighting men 
and skilled workers, over the ancient seaways, to 
Egypt, Iran, and Russia. Britain’s lifeline, Amer- 


ica’s lifeline, yes and the Arab’s lifeline too. 


Strange sights these mammoth motored ships 
must seem to the ghosts of those earliest Arab 
sailors. Yet they were as modern in their day. 
Their sturdy dhows embodied the most advanced 
features of boat-building. They introduced to 
Europe the compass by which these modern visi- 


tors now find their way. 


And if their peoples meanwhile turned their 
interest from seafaring to the land, who knows 
but that today’s “invasion” by friends and allies 
may revive the ghosts of once-great Arab sea 
glory, and swift new world currents carry them 


to a new era of world intercourse and friendship. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


AND THE YACHTSMAN 


ROM bridge to boiler room and from shipyard to shipping 

office, there is one dominant question in the minds of those 
concerned with maritime activity of the United States. Simply 
stated itis: ‘What of the future of our nation’s merchant marine 
in the postwar years?” It is, obviously, a matter of major 
importance to all those in shipping circles, and — surprising as it 
may appear — of almost as much moment to yachtsmen. 

There appears in this issue an article which describes but one 
phase of the extensive merchant marine personnel training 
program which is being conducted by various academies and 
training stations throughout the country. World War II has 
made us a great shipbuilding nation and, as a result, thousands 
of highly trained officers and men are necessary to man the vast 
bridge of ships which today stretches across the many seas to 
ports and beachheads in the combat zones. But what of these 
ships and these men when the peace is won? Will we again sink 
to the low ebb of 1934, when but two merchant ships over 2000 
tons were built in the United States, and when but a small per- 
centage of American freight and American passengers was 
carried in our own bottoms? If the untiring efforts of those 
whose vision foresees the benefits of a strong national merchant 
marine are successful, then there is no cause for alarm. However, 
it behooves all who are of the same conviction to contribute 
their support. 

Apart from concern with the nation’s future welfare and pres- 
tige, what has the growth of our merchant marine to do with the 
future of yachting? The answer to this question is to be found in 
the maritime history of every seafaring nation. Did not the 
creation of the fore and aft rig, the application of the internal 
combustion engine to marine use, the development of all 
manner of materials and equipment, have a profound effect on 
the design and construction of pleasure vessels of almost every 
size? Has not the development of the testing tank (originally 
conceived for “big ship” hull experimentation) added to the 
speed of many an ocean racer? Will not the design, con- 
struction and equipment innovations which are now going into 
all manner of wartime construction — from PTs to Liberty 
ships — be reflected in tomorrow’s pleasure cruisers? Is it not 
obvious that the growth of tomorrow’s inland commercial fleet 
will open up new waterways for the postwar yachtsman? 

And what can the yachtsman do about it? Simply this — 
Support helpful legislation and contribute to public thinking 
relating to the development of the American merchant marine. 
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> The success of the various regattas held 
on Long Island Sound so far this summer 
has been remarkable. Boats have ap- 
peared in greater numbers than the most 
optimistic expected, considering condi- 
tions, and enthusiasm among the sailors 
for the world’s most thrilling sport has 
never been more pronounced. . . . Come 
peace, yachting, which has stood the gaff 
so well during the war, is certain to enjoy 
an unprecedented boom... . 


> Our invasion feats are proving even 
greater than our invasion fleets. . . . Brit- 
ish yachtsmen again proved their value 
to the Army and Navy on historic D-Day. 
. . . They and their craft were ready for 
anything when the call came. . . . There’s 
plenty of oil being poured on troubled 
waters these days — but it serves only to 
make them more troublesome. ...A 
yachtsman, I really believe, would rather 
hear a disparaging remark about himself 
than about his boat. . . . The cat boat 
was so named, I’m told, because the type 
was quick as a cat in stays. And there are 
still some sturdy cats around, just as 
there are Model T Fords. “Hammy” 
Maxim, of Hartford, still sails one out of 
Connecticut River. . . . 


> Now we have the “‘Sailjers,” a unit of 
the United States Army Engineers who 
tackled the heroic job of restoring the 
harbor at Cherbourg. This outfit includes 
a bunch of the G.I. divers who worked 
with experienced Navy divers on the 
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Cautious Conrad: Easy Does It 


VS SO LF 
A STAND By AV? 


frenetic task of salvaging the Normandie. 
. . . Destruction and construction follow 
so closely on each other’s heels in this war 
it’s enough to make a veteran of the last 
slow-moving (by comparison) war slightly 
dizzy... . 


> A friend of mine, who is set on entering 
his boat in the next Bermuda Race, re- 
marked the other day that he realized 
many changes had come to that delectable 
spot during the war but that he doubted 
if the light on North Rock was any more 
reliable now than in the old days. . . . 


> Rumor has it that Russell Corey’s 
schooner Vanda (he parted with her when 
he was commissioned a lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, in this war) will be flying 
the burgee of the Royal Bermuda Y.C. as 
soon as victory is won. At the moment, 
the graceful little vessel is laid up at 
Essex (Conn.)... . 


> It’s interesting to speculate as to how 
soon after the war the next challenge for 
the America’s Cup may be expected — 
and pretty safe to say it will come from a 
prominent Englishman... . 


> The Hartford Power Squadron was 
electrified at one of its meetings by a talk 
given by Mayor Louis B. Doane, of New 
London, who is also Chief Engineer of the 
Electric Boat Company and an authority 
on submarines. . . . His Honor gave the 
membership the low down on our giant 
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undersea craft which have been raising 
hell with the enemy on the Seven Seas, 
and his audience was impressed. Frank 
Cable, who, with Holland, was measur- 
ably responsible for the modern subma- 
rine, is still living and actively associated 
with one of the Electric Boat Company’s 
subsidiaries. . . . Mayor Doane pointed 
out that the Jap two-man sub wasn’t any- 
thing new. . . . It seems we had some- 
thing of the sort back in 1776. . . . True, 
she had to be operated by hand, but at the 
time she was really Revolutionary. . . . 


> Another unsung Liberty Ship hero 
came to light the other day when he ar- 
rived in Penn Station. . . . He is “Skip- 
per,” a six-months-old collie, and the 
veteran of a torpedo attack, five days on a 
life raft, and numerous drinking bouts in 
brasseries from Cairo to Casablanca. . . 

“Skipper” took all these adventures in 
his trot — and uncomplainingly. . . . It 
wasn’t until he tackled the escalator at the 
terminal here that his master heard a yelp 
out of him. . . . His tail got nipped as 
they were getting off. . . . From then on, 
Skipper viewed the metropolis with dis- 
gust and suspicion — his tail kept getting 
caught in revolving doors, and he was 
afraid of women, including dogs of the 
opposite sex. . . . His master, Paul Wol- 
ter, a messman, has put “Skipper” in a 
canine retreat where he is recovering from 
a nervous breakdown. . . . Following his 
discharge he will go to sea again with 
his master... . His favorite drink is 
sherry. ... 


> Bayard Dill, the famed and popular 
Bermuda Corinthian, is. now second in 
command of the Bermuda Volunteer 
Engineers and as busy as a SeaBee. . . . 
The lively “Burmudian,” magazine of 
those enchanted isles, had a piece about 
Cap’n Dill some time ago in which the 
admiring author wrote: “He looks very 
fine in khaki, but somehow I kept feeling 
his real color should have been Navy 
blue, for everything about him is redolent 
of the sea from the keen, faraway look in 
his eyes, fixed on some horizon (and I 
don’t mean a gin-and-bitters look, either), 
to his trig (or trim?) well set-up pres- 
ence.” ... 

Justifiable praise of a good man, I'll 
say. .. . Set up the drinks in honor of 
Cap’n Dill... . 


> A lot of familiar hulls are visible off 
Jacob’s Yard at City Island these days, 
Joe Appleton informs me. ... Among 
them is George Roosevelt’s Mistress, 
looking strange without her spars... . 
— TELLTALE 
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They've done it again—those valiant “Knights of the Sea” who man the of the Fe Surprise apes : 
Navy's PT boats! Again, as in the Pacific and the Mediterranean, Elco Ne Allieg ssaue ne ttheaded ; 
PTs were in the forefront of the assault—speeding out ahead to scan warded d 





ai Signed to t 
the Normandy coast for trouble—dashing back and forth to screen our 


busy mine-sweepers from attack—guarding Allied landing craft against 
German E-boats and destroyers. 


As always, it was the famed courage, resourcefulness and skill of the 
Navy’s crack PT crews that made this historic mission a success. 


Here where ELCO PTs are built, men and women are busy answering the 
Navy's call for more and more of these versatile combat craft. Our en- 
gineers are constantly adapting peacetime Elco features to wartime use, 
and devising improvements that will make your post-war Elco pleasure 
craft more economical, more comfortable, more efficient, than ever before. 


BACK THE ATTACK ... KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
WANTED: Mile-a-Minute Men! 
As new, faster, harder-hitting Elco PTs are speeded to com- 
pletion daily, there is a constant need for rugged, quick- 
thinking, adventure-loving men to form the combat teams 


that man them. The Navy's standards for PT officers and crews 


WORLD’S FASTEST COMBAT VESSELS are high. Those who qualify have plenty to be proud of. 


EVERY ONE ADMIRES A PT MAN! 
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The famous Forty-Footers, a one-design class sponsored by the New York Yacht Club, starting in a black squall 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


The New York Yacht Club Celebrates Its Centennial 
By HERBERT L. STONE 


I WAS the afternoon of July 30th, 1844. New York Har- 


bor shimmered in the afternoon sun and the prevailing 
southerly wind drew in through the Narrows and set the 
water to dancing as the new schooner Gimerack, sailing down 
from Castle Point, Hoboken, rounded to and let go her hook off 
the Battery sea wall. Some sailors rolled 
up and put gaskets on her sails. Soon 
thereafter pulling boats from shore be- 
gan arriving alongside and from them 
some eight or nine gentlemen clambered 
aboard, to be met at the gangway by 
Gimcrack’s owner, John C. Stevens, al- 
ready one of the most active and en- 
thusiastic yachtsmen in New York 
waters. When all had arrived, the party 
repaired to the snug cabin, where the 
busy steward undoubtedly served liquid 
refreshment, and the meeting proceeded 
to the business at hand. Most of those 
aboard were yacht owners and they had 
met in answer to a call from Mr. 
Stevens. Before they left, those present 
had “resolved. to form a yacht club.” 
That meeting was to play an impor- 
tant part in the future of yachting in 
America, for it was there that the New 
York Yacht Club was born, an organi- 
zation that not only was to endure, but 
was to become the foremost yacht club 
in this country and was destined for et 
many years to guide and lead the then 
infant sport in its development and 
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growth. Today, the New York Yacht Club occupies a position in 
America analogous to that held in Great Britain by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. It has become an institution which has fos- 
tered the development of yacht designing, construction, sailing 
and racing throughout a century. 

While several attempts had been 
made to organize yacht and boat clubs 
prior to that meeting aboard Gimerack, 
none of those formed survived. As a 
matter of fact, the sport was not yet 
ready for organizing, or capable of sup- 
porting, a club devoted solely to yacht 
or boat sailing. Such trials of speed as 
took place were arranged by the owners 
of yachts matching them against others 
of the same approximate size, either for 
the laudable satisfaction of proving 
which was the faster, or for a wager, it 
being then the custom to back one’s 
opinion with hard cash. 

Remember that the United States 
was then hardly more than 50 years old, 
and its inhabitants were still busy with 
its development. The now almost for- 
gotten President Tyler was in the White 
House. California still belonged to 
Mexico and the Mexican War was more 
than two years in the future. There was 
great agitation over the admission of 

Dang Texas into the Union and most of the 
country west of the Mississippi was un- 
known and unsettled except by Indians, 
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Harry Shaw Newman: The Old Print Shop 

There had been little time or means, except around New 
York and Boston, to go into the expensive sport of boat 
building and racing. But, along the Atlantic Coast, 
where many of the people were of seafaring stock, boat 
sailing for pleasure became popular and by 1844 there 
were a number of yachts owned and sailed on the lower 
Hudson and New York Bay. So the meeting in the cabin 
of the Gimcrack was timely and was the first successful 
effort to get the owners together to organize a club. 

‘Present at that momentous meeting were John C. 
Stevens, Hamilton Wilkes, John C. Jay, George L. 
Schuyler, William Edgar, James M. Waterbury, Lewis 
A. Depaw, George B. Rollins, and James Rogers. Eight 
of these men were yacht owners. At the meeting, John C. 
Stevens was chosen commodore of the new organization 
(a position which he filled for the following ten years) and John 
C. Jay, secretary. A committee was appointed to ‘‘report rules 
and regulations for the government of the club” and it was de- 
cided to make a club cruise to Newport, Rhode Island, that sum- 
mer, under command of the commodore. 

Here, at last, was a club that had every prospect of surviving. 
The proposed cruise to the eastward was made in August, as 
planned. At the Rhode Island port the little fleet was met by 
two Boston yachts, the schooner Northern Light and the pilot 
boat Belle, the latter sailed by that enthusiastic sailor, Robert 
Bennett Forbes. On this first cruise a regatta was sailed in Nar- 
ragansett Bay at which the New York and Boston yachts met, 
and it is recorded that a Hudson River sloop, Eliza Ann, under 
charter for the cruise, outsailed her rivals in a strong breeze, 
adding to the prestige of this particular type of vessel. 

The year following the organization of the club, the first 
regatta was sailed in New York Bay. It brought together a fleet 
of nine yachts, ranging in size from 17 to 45 tons. Six of these 
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The first defense of the America’s Cup in 1870. In this 

Currier & Ives print the schooner ‘‘Magic”’ is shown round- 

ing Sandy Hook Lightship. ““Cambria,” the challenger, 
was pitted against the Club’s fleet and finished tenth 


Regatta of the New York Yacht Club, June 1st, 1854. The 
start, from anchor as was the custom, was off the clubhouse. 
Castle Point in the background. From a Currier print 





were schooners and three were sloops.. The time allowance was 
based on custom house tonnage only and was figured at 45 
seconds per ton for the course. The record of this first organized 
race is preserved in the files of the club and shows that the 
schooner Cygnet, owned by William Edgar and the largest 
yacht in the fleet, was the winner by 2 minutes, 10 seconds cor- 
rected time. From this early, crude method of figuring handicaps 
the elaborate measurement rules of today have been evolved 
through a long and sometimes painful process, aided by a bet- 
ter understanding of the scientific principles governing speed in 
a sailing yacht. 

In 1845, the young club built its first home, a modest wooden 
building, on the west shore of the Hudson River, at Weehawken, 
opposite New York. This was then open country and was called 
the Elysian Fields. This same building is still in existence at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, where it was subsequently moved; it 
now serves as a shore station of the club. 

The following year, 1846, this regatta was made an annual 
event and it has since then been continued by the club yearly 
with only a few breaks due to a state of war or other national 
emergency. 

The club racing course was then in the upper and lower bays 
of New York Harbor, the starting and finishing lines being off 
the clubhouse at Weehawken, taking the boats around Robbins 
Reef, through the Narrows and down to the Southwest Spit 
buoy (off Sandy Hook) and return. 

In that same year, 1846, the club inaugurated a series of 
races in which the owners were required to sail and handle their 
own yachts, this being the first attempt to place the sport on a 
purely Corinthian, or amateur, basis. On October 6th, the first 
of these races was sailed over a 40-mile course, and brought to- 
gether six yachts. It was memorable as the first race in which the 
famous sloop Maria, built that year, sailed. She was much the 
largest boat in the fleet, being 160 tons, and she won easily, 
beating the second boat, the schooner Siren, 72 tons, by 58 
minutes, 15 seconds. The boats were started from anchor, as 
was the then prevailing custom, and on their handicaps. 

The Gimcrack, in the cabin of which the New York Yacht Club 
had its birth, had never satisfied her owner, John C. Stevens, in 


It was in the cabin of this schooner, Commodore John C, Stevens’ 
*“‘Gimcerack,”’ that the Club was born on July 30th, 1844 









“Maria,” second flagship of the New York Yacht Club, 1846, had the first 
hollow boom built in America and a huge mainsail and jib. From a British 
print in the Club’s collection 


The schooner “Una,” originally a sloop, was owned by one of the founders of the 
Club. Designed by George Steers and built before the “America,” this is probably 
the only photograph of any of the Club’s early fleet 


The first “Corsair,” typical of the large steam yachts of the 
early 1880's, was 185’ in length over all and was built 
for J. Pierpont Morgan 


SOME FAMOUS 
NYC YACHTS 


Above, reaching up the Lower Bay towards the finish line off Staten Island. “ Mischief,” 

America’s Cup defender, 1881, leading. This and the photograph at top were. by the 

first marine photographer, the late Edwin H. Lincoln. Left, the fourth yacht to bear the 

name ‘Corsair.’ Built in 1930 for J. P. Morgan, she was 345’ 0.a. The development of 

50 years is seen in the difference between her and the first ‘‘Corsair.” In 1933-35, she 
served at times as flagship 
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Below, present clubhouse at 37 West 44th Street, byif 
in 1901, is the finest of its kind in the world 


First home of the New York Yacht Club, built on the Elysian Fields, 
Weehawken, 1845, now part of the Glen Cove shore station 








The clubhouse at 67 

Madison Avenue, 

owned by the Club 

from 1884 to 19017. 

Left, the station at 

Newport, R. 1|., in 
the nineties 


HOMES OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


The model room houses the finest collection of yacht 
models ever gathered together. Here the develop- 
ment of yacht design during one hundred years may 
be seen. In case at right’is a full model of ‘‘Amer- 
ica.”’ Below, the main stairway to the model room is 


typical of the Club’s luxurious interior 
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the matter of speed, and it was not long before his active brain 
was evolving a new and faster craft. In 1846 he had the sloop 
Maria built for him by William Capes, of Hoboken. This yacht 
embodied many radical ideas and played an important part in 
yachting development during the following years. The model of 
Maria was worked out by John C. Stevens and his brother, 
Robert L. Stevens. The latter is credited with her design but 
undoubtedly John C. had much to do with the many innovations 
found in her that were well ahead of the times: She was a large 
craft, being 94 feet in length over all when she was built, 88 feet 
on the water, 2614 feet beam, and 5 feet 2 inches draft aft. Her 
depth was 8 feet 3 inches. In general, she was modeled after the 
North River sloops of the period, although greatly refined. She 
had a straight sheer and a wide stern, the run being very easy 
and the bow fairly full. Her sail area was 7890 square feet, 5790 
- square feet being in the mainsail, a tremendous sail for those 
days. The main boom was 95 feet in length, extending well over 
the stern, and was 2 feet 4 inches in diameter. It was a built-up 
spar, made of staves, something after the manner of a barrel, 
and braced inside by a series of trusses, with long tension rods. 
This was the first hollow boom to be used in America. 

By the year 1848, we find the club handicapping its yachts 
by displacement (weight) instead of by custom house measure- 
ment, and it is interesting to note that in the annual regatta of 
1850 Commodore Stevens protested against the tonnage of all 
the yachts in the first class. Upon remeasurement, Maria her- 
self was found to be over her tonnage and she was ruled out. 
Which looks as if the yachtsmen of that day were just as keen 
on technicalities as they are today. 


Amer- 
om is 



























The famous NYYC ‘30s’ (top, left) built in 1905 and active in the 

Club’s racing until 1936 when they were replaced by the ‘‘32s.” 

Above, the 50-footers, and (left) one of the N. Y. ‘'40s,” two of the 

Club’s popular and hard-racing one-design classes. Photos by Rosen- 
feld and (top) Levick 


By 1850, the club had a membership of 165 and a fleet of 
fourteen yachts ranging from 18 to 160 tons, most of them 
schooners, then the favorite rig. Maria was the largest and, as 
we have seen, she was then rigged as a sloop. r 

With so many active yachtsmen as members, including most 
of those who owned and sailed the larger yachts in New York 
waters, the success of the New York Yacht Club was assured 
from the start. Even in its early years the organization attained 
a social prestige which it has retained throughout its long life, 
while in yachting affairs it has played a leading réle in promoting 
yacht racing, in the development of design, and in the control 
and organization of the sport. During the first six years of its 
existence the fleet of the new club did not grow rapidly, but its 
regattas were attracting an increasing amount of attention from 
the sport loving public and were the means of getting men of 
wealth interested in yachts and yachting. Coincidentally, in- 
terest in small boat racing was increasing and sailing soon be- 
came a popular pastime on the lower Hudson River and on 
New York’s upper bay. 

Then came the year 1851 and the decision of Commodore 
Stevens and a number of other members to send a yacht abroad 
to race in British waters. It was an ambitious undertaking for 
a club formed only seven years before, to sail across to meet the 
best the British and the Royal Yacht Squadron could muster, 
and there were several who advised against the undertaking, 
saying we were sure to be beaten. But the Commodore, and a 
syndicate he formed, including several of those who helped to 
found the club, went ahead with their plans and built a schooner, 
which was named America, destined to become the most famous 
yacht ever built in this country and to give the New York 
Yacht Club national prestige and fame. The America was 
modeled by George Steers on the lines of one of the Sandy 
Hook pilot schooners he had turned out a few years before, and 
she embodied some new theories in yacht design. She was a 
schooner 101 feet in length over all, was built at the foot of East 
12th Street, New York, and she sailed across in the spring of 
1851, the first American yacht to race in British waters. 

The whole world knows the result of America’s visit to Eng- 
land. She did not get much chance to race on the other side, for 
she “threw a scare” into British yacht owners by her brush 
with the cutter Laverock on her arrival, in which she beat this 
fast cutter badly on a six-mile beat to windward into Cowes. 
On August 22nd, the America was entered in an open regatta of 

(Continued on page 90) 
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‘Waves which previously had been as high as the bridge now loomed above it, and in the next four days were to become monstrous in size.” 


MORTH ATLANTIC STORM 


The Weather Sometimes Steals The Show from Submarines 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR., Lieut., USNR 


LL HANDS secure ship for heavy rolling and pitch- 
ing” was the word passed aboard our de- 
stroyer escort (known as a DE) as she steamed 
clear of the Irish headlands, stuck her proud 
uptilted bow into the gray North Atlantic 
seas, and headed for home. In between lay 
more than 3000 miles of storm-tossed swells, 
and the German wolf pack. Through the leaden January sky, 
small scud clouds raced at us and beneath them was the same 
gray as above, relieved only by the white crests of the mounting 
seas. 

It.was a lonely sight — lonely as only the ocean can be; and 
lonelier still since it was the North Atlantic. And yet our ship’s 
company, 12 officers and 200 men, had much reason not to feel 
lonely. Racing with us were our sister DEs which composed one 
of the trim new Escort Divisions which were replacing the cor- 
vettes and old destroyers. We rode herd on the fast convoys 
steaming back and forth along this greatest watery supply line, 
leaving the slower ones for the battered but still game veterans 
which had been magnificent in the hard years of 1940-1943. 

And ahead, just visible in the early morning murkiness, was 
our convoy of more than 20 high-riding merchant ships, heading 
back for another bellyfull of oil, gasoline, tanks, planes and guns. 
They were grouped in a tight five-column formation. In short 
order we had reached our positions and a westerly course had 
been set. We had plenty of company all right but still, as the 
land receded and finally vanished from sight astern, there was 


- that loneliness. There was no getting away from it. 


About this time the radiomen intercepted the daily weather 
report. It warned of an extratropical cyclone making up in our 
latitude and extending for 2000 miles along our course. By noon 
the first day, we didn’t need this forecast to tell us we were 


in for a dusting. The veil of high cirrus clouds which had ob- 
scured the sun as it first rose had by then turned an even darker, 
more solid color. The barometer continued to fall with increas- 
ing rapidity and soon rain began to fall. 

Actually, it wasn’t so cold, considering how far north we were. 
From the southwest, warm winds swept up from the Gulf of 
Mexico thousands of miles away. They raised the mercury in 
the quartermaster’s thermometer, but chilled us all as their 
heavy dampness permeated our winter clothing. Destroyer 
escorts have completely open bridges with no shelter, except 
windshields, for the officer of the deck, the ’phone talkers and 
the lookouts. On the guns it was even worse, since biting salt 
spray mingled with the warmer drizzle of rain. Half the watch 
was sent into the gun-crew shelters, but the‘other half had to 
remain topside. Not much fun but, when a man knows that his 
life may depend on his ability to get his gun shooting in 10 
seconds instead of 30, he doesn’t mind so much. Twenty seconds 
at such a time is a great deal longer time than half an hour on 
an exposed gun station, with only the weather to worry about 
and with the comforting thought that the next half hour will 
be spent in the heated shelter. By this time, there were few 
“boots” on the ship and the weather and discomfort on that 
first morning were only what they had now learned to expect. 

By mid-afternoon, the wind was up to 40 knots and the seas 
were rising. There is much to do to prepare for a storm. By 
bitter experience, the men had learned to secure their personal 
gear and all loose ship’s equipment to guard against breakage. 
Watertight doors and hatches leading to the weather decks were 
rechecked for tightness. Finally, life lines were rigged along the 
decks to permit men to man their battle stations with less 
danger of being swept overboard. From there on in it was a ques- 
tion of sitting tight, holding on to the ship and letting her battle 
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the storm. Holding on — that is the destroyer man’s biggest 
job. . 

The first night the ship was rolling about 30°, which isn’t 
too bad, but how she was pitching! Ours was a fast convoy and, 
in spite of the storm, was still making good speed right into the 
teeth of it. DEs are at their best heading into a storm, but not 


at that speed. Slicing through the smaller seas but rising on the 


crests of the rollers, poising suspended for a few seconds before 
crashing headlong into the trough beneath. Then spray flung 
fanwise into the dark night, over the huddled gun crews and by 
now reaching even to our flying bridge 40 feet above. For those 
in their bunks it was a question of roll, bump on the bulkhead 
and then slam into the bunkboard on the other side. For 
variety, came the pitching, with one’s body forced deep into 
the mattress one moment and then an instant later left sus- 
pended in mid-air while bunk and stomach dropped out from 
under before the crashing reunion an instant later. And all to 
the tune of surging seas, screaming wind and a fluttering, 
shuddering and creaking throughout the resilient ship. 

We didn’t sleep the first night and the next day, when it 
came, was far from reassuring. Blowing a bit harder, with bigger 
waves and heavier rain . . . otherwise as before. 

Another almost sleepless night but, with the dawning of the 
third day, came hope for the end of the storm. A landsman would 
be amazed at anyone deriving hope from that spectacle. The 
wind was up to 50 knots by. then and the seas mounting steadily, 
so that occasionally a solid one came aboard. But there was 
a difference. The wind, which had previously been backing 
from southwest to nearly due south, had now swung around to 
the west, and it was colder. Caught as we were between the 
warm front from the south and a cold front heading down from 
Labrador and above, a storm was inevitable until one force 
had destroyed the other. After two days of trying, the warm 
front had gained only temporary success and now the cold 
winds were on the march. Only by a sustained offensive could it 
help us to get away from this no-man’s land in between. Armed 
by a rising barometer and breaks in the clouds, the cold winds 
screamed over us, and all hands had hopes for an end to the 
battle on the morrow. 

By this time we were all tired enough to sleep fitfully at 
night but the next morning dashed our hopes for an end to the 
storm. The wind had backed and once again blew warm and 
moist from the southwest. It had, if anything, increased, shriek- 
ing past at 55 knots. With it came squalls of even greater vio- 
lence, slicing the crests off the steeper seas and leaving only the 
huge rollers, covered by a white froth. Every so often, solid 
seas would batter the forecastle before cascading over gun 
mounts and finally showering the flying bridge with heavy spray. 
The air was never free from water. Waves which previously 
had been as high as the bridge now loomed above it. 

In those days, life aboard a DE wasn’t so bad as one might 
' imagine. Six months before, nine-tenths of the crew got sick in 
just an average gale. Now, in the winter’s worst storm, the 


Destroyer escorts are prototypes of the old ‘four pipers” 
Official U. $. Coast Guard Photo 
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“Racing with us were our sister DEs composing one of the trim new 
Escort Divisions which were replacing the corvettes and old destroyers.” 


proportion of victims was reversed. This time, for most of us, 
the big thought was “how are we going to get enough to eat.” 
The galley answered that question, but to this day I don’t 
know how. Hot soup, steaming stew, even roast beef and vege- 
tables were typical fare. Many a meal landed on the deck on its 
way from the galley to mess hall but somehow the cooks turned 
it out. To eat, we sat in chairs lashed to the bulkhead, with our 
legs braced against something and one hand to hold on with. 
This left one hand to hold on to the chow and to eat with. By 
waiting until a comparative calm between rolls it can be done 
— sometimes. 

Whenever we went topsides we felt better. Near us we could 
see the other escorts — first just their masts, and then the whole 
ship emerging triumphantly to the crests, enveloped in spray 
and water streaming from them; poising for an instant and then 
plunging once more almost out of sight. ‘‘ Boy, are they taking 
it,”’ we exulted. ; 

And the convoy was little better off. The huge rollers which 
we rode over often smashed over them before they could rise 
to the challenge. Many boats on their decks were stove in, or 
lost, as the huge hulks wallowed along. Convoy speed had been 
reduced. 

At night the convoy had the toughest time. First one, and 
then several ships would break clear of the formation and start 
drifting farther and farther away. Many hours we were kept 
busy herding these ships back into formation. Detailed direc- 
tions, coupled sometimes with threats and much patience, 
were necessary to force them back into line. To them it must 
have been like a man being made to run blindfolded down 
Broadway in a fog. All our efforts couldn’t prevent the forma- 
tion from getting ragged. Every morning the ships crept back | 
into their huddle and every night eased out a bit, but none got 
lost. 

It always felt good to get below after a trick topsides — to hot 
tea or coffee, a dry bunk, or just to listen to the radio playing 
— sometimes soft and peaceful, to lead us away from our little 
world suddenly gone mad, and at other times blaring out as if 
in accompaniment to the plunging, lurching and dancing of the 
ship. 

Fortunately, our discomforts almost always had their funny 
side. It is a laugh riot to see a couple of officers sitting one min- 
ute on the wardroom transom, each balancing a cup of soup, | 
and the next instant being catapulted clear across the room, 
soup flying in the air and arms and legs striving for a hold on 
something. Or the thud the captain makes as he is thrown 
over his bunkboard to land on his cabin deck above the ward- 
room. Or one man losing his hold and grasping the next, who in ° 
desperation tackles the one next to him, with the inevitable 
result that three or four land in a heap, sliding from one bulk- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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PLASTIC 
PROBABILITIES 


What to Expect from 
Transparent Plastics 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


prone to draw parallels from the experience gained in 

the production of aircraft for battle — a field where 
the cost factor is of minor importance. To be sure, there are 
undoubtedly a number of devices that have been developed for 
war craft, both sea and air, that will be adapted in time to the 
needs of the yachtsman, but it may be several years after the 
war before it will be possible to engineer some of them to 
peacetime needs. It is the purpose of this article to discuss the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the marine use of trans- 
parent plastics. 

There are two principal types of transparent plastic used in 
the construction of war planes and gliders. Acrylic resins, of 
which Plexiglas and Lucite are the best known examples, are 
probably the most familiar, while cellulose acetate, sold under 
the names of Lumarith, Tenite and Plasticele are also used in 
less critical applications in this field. The physical characteris- 
tics of these two types vary but the remarks that follow apply 
with about equal force to either. 

Let us consider first the advantages. Nose sections, blisters 
and other portions of war planes, made of transparent plastics, 
are much lighter than the equivalent member would be if made 
of glass. Also, they may be easily formed into simple or com- 
pound-curved units. At ordinary atmospheric temperatures, 
plastics are not brittle and will not, therefore, shatter under 
impact. The optical qualities of the clear acrylic resin plastics 
are said to be superior to those of the best plate glass. 

It is important, when sheets of acrylic resin are formed into 
curved sections, that the manufacturer’s instructions be closely 
followed; otherwise there is a possibility that some distortion 
of vision may occur. As a matter of fact, it would be wise for 
anyone planning to use these materials to secure from the 
makers the complete technical data which the latter are pre- 
pared te supply. There are so many special considerations 
involved in designing the new materials into a boat that to 
proceed without first obtaining this information may lead to 
ultimate disappointment with a product which, with proper 
treatment, is bound to have a far reaching influence on the 
yacht of the future. 

There are other advantages, such as resistance to the action 
of many chemicals, which will, for example, allow their use for 


Me MEN, when considering plastics for yachts, are 


gasoline strainers; high insulation value, permitting certain 


electrical uses; and easy moulding qualities which will encourage 
the use of clear plastics for interior decorative purposes. Light- 
ing fixtures are already being made from these materials. 


Fluorescent lighting fixtures with translucent Plexiglas shades. Fixtures 
of this type will doubtless be seen on many yachts in the future 
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Plexiglas “bubbles” at the plant of Rohm & Haas, showing the clarity 
of the material and the complicated shapes into which it may be formed 


Of the many advantages offered by the new materials perhaps 
the most important to the yachtsman (next to transparency) is 
light weight. As a well-known naval architect said to the writer 
recently, ‘‘few people realize that a glass enclosed deckhouse 
probably weighs more than the same structure would if built of 
solid wood. Because the glass is transparent, an illusion of 
lightness is created which can be quite misleading. The in- 
stallation of a glass enclosed deckhouse on a boat not designed 
to accommodate the additional weight so far above the water 
line might well have serious consequences.”’ Were such a cabin 
equipped with one of the new transparent plastics for wind- 
shield and windows, the above remarks would not apply. 

In our postwar yachts it will in all likelihood be commonplace 
to see fine canvas shelters, or dog houses, with large sheets of 
transparent plastic cemented to the canvas and forming clear 
windows which will allow a maximum of light within and a clear 
view of the world without. The cemented joints will make for 
absolutely waterproof shelters and a minimum of trouble with 
torn or broken windows. 

A large transparent plastic window over the steersman’s 
station in a motor-sailer would enable the man at the wheel to 
keep his eye on the luff in the most approved manner, a maneu- 
ver now requiring, in boats of this type, a craning of the neck 
that usually results in the finer points of sailing being slighted. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that experiments are 
reported to be under way which will utilize infra-red rays in 
conjunction with acrylic resin plastic in a defrosting device. 
It has been found that the new plastic will permit the rays to 
pass through to the outer surface with a minimum of obstruc- 
tion so that the ice and frost are attacked directly by the rays, 
resulting in rapid defrosting. This development may hold 
interesting possibilities for the yachtsman. _ . 

Some people believe that the old style windshield wiper will 
be forgotten in the postwar world in favor of a chemical cleaner 
which will prevent water (and, we hope, dirt) from adhering to 
plastic windows. 

On the debit side of the clear plastics ledger there are three 
important entries. First, a certain lack of “dimensional sta- 
bility’ (shrinking and swelling due to changes in temperature 
or humidity). In mounting these plastics in the metal frames 
which are used in airplane construction, it is necessary to do so 
in such a way that these changes of size are allowed for. This 
is usually accomplished by providing a deep channel section, 
lined with rubber filler pieces. Where sheets of plastic are 
mounted with screws or rivets near their edges it is necessary to 
drill oversized holes to allow for this tendency to come and go. 
From the technical data available as this article is written, it 
appears that this factor approximates from 1/16” to 1/8” per 
foot of length, depending upon the type of plastic used. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“‘As we progressed northward the sand dunes became larger and rose higher and higher above the lake.” 


SECAT LAKES PASSAGE 


From Holland, Michigan, to Toledo, Ohio, in “South Wind” 


By JOHN E. BOICE 


FTER a ten-year absence from yachting, we again 
succumbed to the desire to sail and bought a 
trim, seagoing auxiliary cutter designed by 
John Alden and built on the Great Lakes by 
the Campbell Boat Co. of Holland, Michigan. 

A (Complete plans of Alden’s Malabar Jr. cutter 
were published on page 72 of the December, 1938 
issue of YACHTING.) 

When we left Holland for our home port of Toledo there was 
conspicuously posted in the cabin of South Wind a special per- 
mit of which we were particularly proud. It was impressively 
entitled: ‘‘To Navigate the Territorial Waters of the United 
States and To Depart Therefrom” . . . which certainly made 
it appear as though we were adventuring upen a trip around the 
world. With every preparation complete, South Wind and her 
five-man crew, consisting of the three Boice brothers, Reed, 
Bill and John, Horace Wachter and Bill Boice, Jr., sailed from 
snugly sheltered Lake Macatawa upon whose shores the city of 
Holland is located. We powered through the short stretch of 
channel to Lake Michigan and, with the sun only an hour high, 
hoisted canvas to a spanking south wind and began our long 
anticipated 750-mile cruise. 

All that day we enjoyed a fine sailing breeze. After ten years 
without having had our hands upon a tiller, we revelled in the 
drive and responsive life of our boat under sail. We gloried in 
working with the canvas, in the surge of the waters, and in the 
lift and fall of our vessel to every sea. As we sailed northward 
mile after mile, we watched the ever changing shoreline. From 
Holland to Grand Traverse Bay, the shore was one sand dune 
after another. These dunes are not mere naked sand, as you 
might infer, but are heavily wooded for the most part with an 
occasional bald patch of white glistening sand that gleams 
through the green foliage. Occasionally, the dunes would dip 
down, and through the valley thus formed a small stream 
would flow into the lake. In the wider valleys a small village 
would be nestled, or a busy town. In every instance, the towns 
would be a mile or two inland from Lake Michigan and the area 
directly upon the lake would be occupied by bathing beaches, 
hotels and summer homes. The river entrance was invariably 
protected and sheltered by sturdy breakwaters. 

We passed about four miles off Muskegon, rounded Little 


Sable Point and, shortly before sunset, were going up the river 
channel of Pentwater. Across the river here stretched a quaint, 
old-fashioned bridge of wood construction; to swing it open, 
two men had to plod in treadmill fashion round and round for 
fully ten minutes and then treadmill around in the reverse 
direction to close the bridge. On the inner side of the bridge was 
the neatest little harbor imaginable. It was formed by a small 
but deep lake, perhaps 300 by 500 yards in size, which had a 
delightful village nestling on its north shore. Best of all, it was 
perfectly sheltered from Lake Michigan’s storms by lofty, 
heavily wooded sand dunes that stood guard on either side of 
the entrance. From our anchorage, we saw a fisherman carrying 
basket after basket of freshly caught lake trout into his ice 
house. Our mouths watered hungrily and we soon had a four- 
pounder frying in our galley. During the night it blew and 
rained but so snug was our harbor that we scarcely knew it. In 
the morning, we realized that the seas rolling on Lake Michigan 
were larger than we wanted to venture out upon, so we lay at 
anchor. : 

By noon, the wind 
and sea had abated suf- 
ficiently and we 
weighed anchor and 
sailed from Pentwater 
with southerly winds of 
moderate to fresh ve- 
locity. All that day we 
averaged six miles per 
hour. When we 
rounded Cape Sable 


‘“‘We again succumbed to 
the desire to sail and 
bought a trim, seagoing 
auxiliary cutter designed 
by John Alden. ‘South 
Wind’ is a Malabar, Jr. 
and was built by the 
Campbell Boat Co.” 
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The freighters of the Great Lakes are large and astonishingly long. 
They are ever-present cruising companions on the Lakes 


and headed for Manistee, our new course brought the wind a 
few points on our quarter, so we decided to set the big spinnaker. 
The sail was just breaking out of the stops when somehow the 
topping lift let go, the pole dropped into the water, cracked off, 
and carried one clew of the spinnaker far under our bow. We 
hauled in the spinnaker which, to our astonishment, had not 
been torn, retrieved the two ends of the spinnaker pole and, 
after considerable work managed to bring order out of the chaos 
upon our decks. 

With our working jib “wung out,” we continued knocking 
off the miles in fine fashion. After we had sailed by Manistee and 
were well past Portage Lake, we began to hear the big lake 
freighters far out on the lake blowing fog signals. We looked in 
our Great Lakes Light List and found that Portage Lake did 
not have any fog signal, so there was no alternative but to head 
on to Frankfort and to plunge directly into the towering bank 
of fog that came rolling down from the north. By the time the 
sun had set we were engulfed in the heaviest fog any of us had 
ever seen. As night had fallen, everything was pitch dark and 
visibility was absolutely nil — with Frankfort fully 15 miles 
away. 

After two long hours, we faintly heard a low “ whoooo-ugh” 
of Frankfort’s fog horn a few degrees off our starboard bow, but 
from how many miles away was anybody’s guess. At long last, 
when we really did get close (perhaps within a quarter-mile), 
the sudden loudness of the tremendous ‘‘ whoooo-ugh” breaking 
through the dead quiet of the night would make us jump. Then 
we would have eighteen seconds to try to prepare for the next 
blast. With speed reduced to less than one mile per hour, and 
with all eyes ever watchful, we crept closer and closer. Now 
less than 100 feet away, I would have said. Now only 80 feet, 
and even yet we could not see the slightest trace of Frankfort’s 
17,000 candle power light which was trying to show us the way 
in. We were really getting jittery. If we did not see that light 
soon, we would crash into the breakwater! We drifted a few 
feet closer and finally, high up above our heads, the five of us 
simultaneously detected a large but exceedingly faint white 
glow upon the fog which streamed past in a solid blanket. Less 
than 50 feet ahead was the forbidding concrete wall of the north 
breakwater. 

We turned sharply to starboard, skirted the end of the north 
breakwater, and crept slowly southward to discover the red 
light on the south breakwater. Finally we saw a red halo; it too 
was high above our heads — and then we experienced that 
glorious feeling of knowing that we were now in the very middle 
of the Frankfort harbor entrance. We slid along the inside of 
the south breakwater, let go our anchor in twelve feet of water 
and, when our good ship South Wind swung gently to the ripples 


The route of the ‘‘South Wind” 
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after that five-hour long battle through the fog, we 
were five greatly relieved and thankful sailors. 

Even though the diaphone continued to blast 
forth every 20 seconds, and from a distance of less 
than 300- feet, we slept soundly until dawn. All 
Wednesday the fog was as dense as ever. The dia- 
phone kept on blasting without end. During the 
morning, several huge car ferries steamed in from 
Lake Michigan, nosed into the entrance with unerring 
accuracy, and slid past our anchorage. Even though 
we were as close as 100 feet from the channel and could 
hear conversations and words of command issue 
from their pilot houses, so dense was the fog that we 
were unable to see any part of the huge 400-foot 
vessels. 

For 54 hours we were fogbound. On Thursday, 
during a short break in the weather, we finally got 
ashore to stretch our legs and we then learned that 
this fog had been one of the worst in recent years. It 
had extended over all the upper Great Lakes and no 
less than six vessels had come to grief through colli- 
sions or groundings. When we awoke on Friday morning every- 
thing was strangely quiet; the fog had vanished completely; the 
foghorn had ceased; the sun was peeping over the sand dunes 
and the wind was southerly. Without waiting for breakfast, we 
were on our way. 

The sand dunes as we progressed northward became larger 
and more barren, and rose higher and higher above the lake. 
Point Betsie was a big dune that sloped gradually down and 
out into the lake and was terminated by the tall, vividly banded 
column of the lighthouse. South Manitou Island rose high above 
the water and was covered with dense woods. On this island 
the shaft of the lighthouse was pure white and was visible for 
many miles. Toward the east lay Big Sleeping Bear sand dune, 
a long hill of bald sand that glistened brightly in the rays of the 
sun. As we passed through Manitou Passage, we could barely 
see the tips of the trees of South Fox and North Fox islands pro- 
ject over the clear northern horizon; to the east, in the direction 
we were travelling, lay Northport Point, with Grand Traverse 
Bay just beyond. Grand Traverse Bay penetrates far inland 
and on both shores are heavily wooded hills piled upon each 
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other, higher and higher. Miles back in the hills of the northern 
shore, the area occupied by Lake Charlevoix was to be seen 
clearly. In the foliage, a lighter shade of green plainly marked 
Lake Charlevoix’s waters, whereas a darker hue marked the 
surrounding land. By this difference in shading, we were able 
from our vantage point far out on Lake Michigan to trace the 
exact outline of Lake Charlevoix for many miles back into the 
peninsula. 

After this perfect day of sailing and after all the beauty we 
had seen, it was fitting that the supremely beautiful harbor of 
Charlevoix was our haven for the night. As we powered through 
the swing bridge, the harbor master stood on the pier awaiting 
us and, as we coasted past, he welconted us most cordially, 
directed us to a fine array of docks that fronted upon the clean 
and attractive city park, and then met us there to assist with 
our dock lines. Joe Howard by name, he informed us that we 
were the first yacht to visit Charlevoix for the 1943 season. 
Later, we wrote our names and that of the South Wind upon the 
top line of the Record Book of Visitors. 

While we regretted leaving this yachtsman’s paradise the next 
day, we just had to take advantage of the favorable southerly 

- wind that was still blowing. We cast off our lines, treated our- 
selves to a short cruise into the inland waters of Lake Charlevoix 
and then headed for Lake Michigan for the final northerly leg 
to Mackinac Island. From Charlevoix we set our course for the 
next navigational marker, namely the Dahlia Shoals black can 
buoy far out of sight of any land and about 26 miles away. With 
this distance to cover at our speed of six miles, we had plenty 
of time to recall some of the historic tales related to us by Mr. 
Howard regarding the waters and islands ahead. of us. 

On Beaver Island, just over the horizon to the west, back in 
the 1850’s there had been plenty of activity. It had been the 
lair of pirates who used to raid the old-time, wood-burning 
passenger steamers and sailing vessels that ventured too near 

Beaver. Thousands of immigrants who had come west on these 

















































Norman C. Hauger , 


Southwestern Michigan Tourist & Publicity Assn 
The famous Blue Water bridge spans the St. Clair River at Port Huron 


vessels became easy prey. For years Beaver Island was feared 
and hated. Back in these old times, Beaver Island was the home 
of two notorious characters. The more renowned was the 
famous red-headed King Strang who lived here with his wives 
and ruled his Mormon clan with an iron hand. The second was 
the hale and hearty Charlie Allers, an atheist, a rabid Mormon 
foe, and a fellow who took personal pride in being regarded as 
the ‘‘most swearingest man on the entire Great Lakes.” He 
irritated his religious neighbor King Strang constantly and, 
to relieve his ire, King Strang fired his cannon every day in the 
general direction of Charlie’s cabin on Whiskey Point just 
across the intervening bay. 

We found the Dahlia Shoals buoy bobbing among the seas 
just off our starboard bow. If we had missed Dahlia Shoals 
buoy, we would have been in a dangerous spot. The bluff 
shores of Beaver Island threatened on the west, the shoal rocky 
shores of Michigan were to the east and, just four miles north- 
ward, Grays Reef’ presented a continuous 25-mile long barrier 
across our bow, with only a narrow dredged channel cut through 
the reef. 

With the strong southerly wind and with high breaking seas 
pushing us along, we made plenty of knots through the north 
end of Lake Michigan. We passed the Ile Aux Galets Light- 
house on our starboard hand, Grays Reef Lighthouse to port 
and, as we negotiated Grays Reef Channel, we noticed the old, 
now abandoned, Waugoshance Light which had been erected 
years ago to mark these shoals as well as the natural channel 
through them. 

It was here that Captain Jim Davenport, in 1871, had one of 
the most harrowing experiences in the annals of the Lighthouse 
Service. From raging forest fires in Wisconsin, and from the big 
fire at Chicago, tremendous volumes of smoke poured over all 
Lake Michigan for day after day. Waugoshance Light became 
completely enshrouded and Captain Davenport was marooned 
for nine full days. His helpers had gone to the mainland for 
supplies and could not get back. During these nine 
days, numerous sailing vessels, helplessly blinded and 
lost in the choking smoke, piled up one after another. 

As we emerged from the northern end of Grays 
Reef Channel, we turned east and followed another 
line of reefs named South Shoals. In another hour or 
so, we sailed in behind Waugoshance Point, the long 
point of land which stretches out in a westerly direc- 
tion from Michigan, with a small island at its tip. The 
old-timers pronounced it “‘Wabbleshanks.”’ In the lee 
of this point, in fairly smooth water, and with the 
wind on our quarter, we really travelled at top speed 
past several small islands, one of which we recall was 
(Continued on page 88) 


Destination — the basin at the Toledo Yacht Club 
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American-Swedish News Exchange Photos 


The most interesting Swedish racing class, and one which has achieved great popularity, is the Five-Metre 


SWEDISH YACHTING 


IN WARTIME 


Despite the War, Sweden Is the Scene of Many Experiments in Yacht Design and Construction 


By STIG HEDBERG . 


AILING in Sweden has increased tremendously during the 
present conflict, as it did during the first World War. 
There are several reasons for this growth. but the principal 

one seems to be the fact that a large number of motor boat 
owners in Sweden at the outbreak of the war were unable to use 
their boats owing to the shortage of fuel. Their longing for the 
sea’ and the pleasures of cruising the Archipelago was so strong 
that, as a result, many took to sailing craft. With this increased 
demand, it was but natural that a marked increase in prices 
also occurred. The prices for old boats have increased as much 
as 200 and 300 per cent and new boats are costly. The larger 
boatbuilders quickly perceived the trend of the times and started. 
building comparatively small and cheap boats. This spring, 
hundreds of new boats were sold in a few days in Stockholm 
alone, and there were buyers for twice the number available. 

Many different types of small one-designs have been built 
during the past years of the war. One excellent small boat which 
has become most popular, the so-called Langedragsjullen, is of 
special interest. Small yet stable, and of fisherman design, she 
is constructed by Hjalmar Olesson, the well-known builder of 
Koster Island boats (‘‘kosterbatar”’). 

Throughout the war it has not been difficult to obtain materi- 
als to build small boats, as it has for those who have built 
quality cruising or racing yachts. The difficulty in obtaining 
mahogany and other high grade woods became noticeable after 
the first few months of the war; since then, the most difficult 
thing to obtain has been canvas. Nevertheless, every year we 
find a great number of newly-built yachts entered in the season’s 
races. If one does not have to consider the cost, it is possible to 
obtain first rate material. Last winter, for instance, an Eight- 
Metre was built by a well-known shipyard in Stockholm which 
is in no way inferior in quality to those built during the days of 
peace. For sails, American canvas is available. For a few years, 


Few are the yachtsmen who have not dreamed of some day sailing the 
Baltic, and its sister waters, the Kattegat and the Skagerrak 


lead keels were prohibited but this order has now been re- 
scinded. For the sake of economy, quite a few boats were built, 
and are still being built, with iron keels. This problem almost 
split up the largest racing class, the Five-Metres, and it was 
suggested that the rule be revised. No final decision has yet 
been reached. 

How have they fared, all these novices, many of whom did not 
have even the most elementary knowledge of the art of sailing? 
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On the whole, they have turned out well, which should prove 
that the old Viking blood has not yet ceased to flow. Sailing 
clubs and motor boat clubs quickly organized courses in sailing 
and navigation and many members have been able to correct 
their worst shortcomings. The fact that sailing: beyond the 
Skerries has been almost entirely forbidden during the war 
probably has ‘helped to keep the number of accidents so low. 
The curtailment in the area of sailing waters has been the big 
drawback, especially on the East Coast. The sailing metropolis, 
Sandhamn, is, luckily enough, located inside the prohibited area, 
which makes the sandy little island with its lagoonlike harbor 
still the meeting place for the racing fraternity. The internation- 
ally known racing courses towards the sea are now prohibited 
but the large Kanholmsfjarden — a little more than three sea 
miles nearer the Archipelago — is available and the big regattas 
on the East Coast have been held there. In the last few regattas 
at Sandhamn, not less than 300 boats participated and, dis- 


counting the Jubilee International Regattas of the Royal Yacht — 


Club, this broke all previous records. This bay, however, has 
the disadvantage of variable winds, and the tricks they play 
are legendary. As a consequence of sailing inside the Skerries, 
the rigging of the racing yachts has become somewhat lighter. 
During really stormy days, damage sometimes becomes fre- 
quent. Owing to these special conditions, a number of East 
Coast sailors have lost the power, more or less, of using their 
boats to the utmost when it comes to real ocean racing in heavy 
seas as, for instance, on the West Coast outside of Gothenburg. 
During such conditions, the West Coast sailors have proved to 
be superior. In the fall and spring, Saltsjébaden, which is cen- 
trally located, has become the most popular sailing center on 
the East Coast. 

The freedom of movement of the West Coast sailors was also 
curtailed during the first two years of the war, but they had 
greater opportunities for ocean sailing. During recent years, the 
racing courses outside of Marstrand have again been opened 
and large regattas have been held there. Yachting on the West 
Coast, however, has not experienced such revolutionary devel- 
opment as on the East Coast but has developed more smoothly. 

In Sweden, as in America, the interest in the International 
Six-Metre Class has steadily decreased and it has practically 
died out on the West Coast. On the East Coast, there is still a 
class of seven or eight yachts in good trim and probably more 
capable of competing now with a boat like Goose than when this 
phantom craft last visited Scandinavian waters. Sven Salén, 
the Golden Trophy sailor, has a new May Be, designed by Toré 
Sunden, one of our younger and cleverer builders, and with this 
beautiful yacht he has brought home most of the prizes. Today 
the most interesting racing class is the Five-Metre, which has 
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Among the most popular of the new Swedish boats is the ‘‘ Scandinavian 


Folkbat,”” an inexpensive, seaworthy and comfortable one-design 
which is suitable for limited racing and cruising 


attained a remarkable popularity. The crack yachtsmen on the 
West Coast have changed to the ‘‘ Fives,” but on the East Coast 
only the real “aces” sail in this class, and then in exceptional 
cases. The most sought after sailing trophy, the Esperanza cup, 
is now competed for in the Five-Metre Class and it has been 
won three years in succession by West Coast sailors, the first 
two times by Arvid Schulz in his Blavinge and the last time 
by Pelle Gedda in Jan VII. 

The greatest fault of the Five-Metre is her shallow draft, yet 
she is a good little sea boat. Her sail area is usually about -20 
square metres and she carries a crew of three. The rule opens 
possibilities for the most varied designs and unnumerable un- 


‘usual boats have been the result. Arvid Laurin is the pioneer in 


this class; he won the Silver Medal in Kiel in 1936 with his Star, 
and his latest designs, because of their long water lines, are fast 
boats. This, however, tends to make them somewhat less attrac- 
tive to the eye. His latest boat is steered by the feet to leave 
the hands free for maneuvering and sail trimming. 

Several years prior to the war, the interest in large seagoing 
boats had noticeably increased and the two big ocean races — 
Gotland Runt (Around Gotland) — which were held prior to 
the war gave ocean racing the stimulus it needed. The varied 
foreign measurement rules for ocean racers were considered too 
specialized for Swedish conditions, and experts started to create 
a new measurement rule, which gradually took shape under the 
name ‘‘(Qstersjéregeln” (The Baltic Sea Rule). Many boats, 
both large and small, have been built to this rule during the 
last years. It has been proved, however, that up to now these 
boats are not stiff enough in heavy weather, hence it would 
appear that the rule has not yet been fully developed. For ex- 
ample, a change in the present calculated displacement, which 
is theoretical, to actual displacement has now been found 
justified. 

A large number of big ocean yachts have been built during 
recent years, of which the foremost and largest is Sven Salén’s 
Havsérnen, designed by Tore Holm. She is a real racer and won 
in her class in Gotland Runt in 1939. Another beautiful exponent 
of the modern ocean racer is St. Anna, a yawl with all the 
available refinements in equipment. She was built during the 
(Continued on page 100) 


The “‘Lanedrag”’ dory, or skiff, is a popular day sailer. Small craft such 
_ as this are making yachting possible for those of moderate means 
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“Laura’”’ showing the way to two Skaneateles 19-footers. She was built 
in 1856, from designs by George Steers, for Harry Latrobe Roosevelt 


GEORGE STEERS’ 


OTHER RACER 


Like the Same Designer’s “America”, the Sloop “Laura” Is a Lady With a Past! 


By OSGOOD R. SMITH 


r NAHE “Report upon the State of America’ in the May, 
1942, issue of YacuTinG reminds me that it is high time 
for a report on that other racer from the board of George 

Steers, the 24-foot sloop Laura. Something of Laura’s career 

and proof of her ancestry were given in Yacutine for April, 

1931. She is only five years younger than America, for she was 

built in Skaneateles, N. Y. in 1856, from designs by George 

Steers, for Harry Latrobe Roosevelt. She received several 

press notices in the local paper during construction and the fame 

of her designer was mentioned. In fact, the editor seems to have 
been much impressed by the new “thousand dollar yacht,” as 
he called her. For about 20 years she was queen of Skaneateles 

Lake, and, to quote a Civil War paper from a neighboring town 

(Auburn), ‘Mr. Roosevelt in his care of the Laura has made 

Skaneateles a Mecca for all who would see what a sail craft 

ought to be in fitness and order.” In 1874, she won an interlake 

regatta, when boats were hauled overland to compete. 

Laura was well built but it must be admitted that she owes 
some of her long life to about 30 years of shelter in the Roosevelt 
boathouse. About 1913, Sinclair Reynolds and his brother Cap- 
tain Alexander Reynolds acquired the old racer and she ap- 
peared on the lake again. A series of races in 1914, 715, and ’16 
showed that she was still fast and could hold her own against 
her chief rival, Petrel, a 32-foot racing sloop from Boston, built 
in 1904. Petrel always had the advantage to windward and she 
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could come about in a fraction of the time but down wind or on 
a long reach Laura would make up for lost time. Laura won two 
of the three seasons, though by total points Petrel was a hair 
ahead, with 63 to Laura’s 60. 

The summer of 1936 was Laura’s last active season. In her 
eighty-first year, she looked as graceful as ever that summer, 
but she was feeling her age. The old hull just couldn’t carry 
that enormous spread of sail and the seams would open up 
even in a light breeze. It was largely sentiment that kept her 
sailing for ‘“‘Sinny” Reynolds declared that he and his brother 
(not to mention other helpful, sentimental sailors) had strained 
all the water in Skaneateles Lake through her bottom. 

We all felt that the lines of the old racer should be taken that 
fall, but it was Christmas before we did anything about it. 
On that day John Barnes, Art Emerick, and the author, stowed 
straight edges, levels, wire, a tape and a six-foot square in a 
dinghy and rowed up to-the old Roosevelt estate where Laura 
had been hauled out on the beach. Her cradle sloped with the 
beach, of course, but fortunately it held her keel high enough 
above the gravel so that we could rig a taut wire under her for 
a base line and a little careful blocking put her on an even keel. 
The various points were measured from this wire with the large 
square and a carpenter’s level. Fortunately, the weather was 
good to us and allowed us to work without numbed fingers. 
That probably increased our accuracy somewhat. In fact, it was 
such a balmy Christmas day that Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Smith 
joined us with a steak picnic, where in other years we might 
have been skating. 

Though we used all the care our equipment allowed, we were 
not any too confident of the accuracy of our measurements. 
But fools rush in where naval architects might fear to tread 
and, when the points were plotted, all but one faired out beauti- 
fully. What was more, the lines looked like the boat. Therefore 
we feel sure that the lines represen} George Steers’ Laura quite 
accurately and that we did not just design a new boat. The lines 
are a little unconventional, in that the base line and the ‘‘ water 
lines” are not parallel to either the actual water line or the keel, 
but that was caused by the position of the boat on the beach 
and should not affect their accuracy. The rather peculiar break 


1936 was “‘Laura’s”’ last active season. She looked as graceful as ever, 
but was feeling her age — as would any lady of 80 summers! 
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in the line of the stern is not a mistake in drawing, as one might 
think. It probably was the result of repair work sometime in the 
last 80 years. The rake of the mast was measured the summer 
before, while Laura was at anchor. 

That boom, incidentally, is a remarkable spar, especially for 
a 24-foot sloop. It is 32’ 5” long, only 334,” in diameter at the 
thickest part, near the middle, and 234” in diameter five feet 
from the jaws. It has the resilient spring of a fly rod, for it has 
survived many beatings against the waves, sometimes while the 
rudder swung out in the breeze and the jib sheet was let go to 
bring her up. An inland squall can do that to a sandbagger, for 
the long keel prevents a quick luff and, once she is well over, 
the shallow rudder swings out of water. For that reason the jib 
sheet was never cleated in a race or when the breeze was at 
all puffy. 

The boom mentioned belongs to the larger of two complete 
sets of spars. She even had two bowsprits and two masts, to 
go with the large and small set of sails. The large set was usually 
used, even to the last, and it is the one shown in the photograph 
and the sail plan. 

But we started to give a report upon Laura, not to tell the 
adventures of an amateur naval architect. In the summer of 
1937, she was launched again, but she never sailed. Like the 
last cruise of the frigate Constitution, she was towed up to Three 
Mile Point, near the south end of the lake, and finally hauled 
out on the Reynolds’ beach. And there she still is, still holding 
together but- becoming more and more of an empty shell as 
her frames and keel soften. 

She seems to be in better shape than America, however, for 
none of her structural members has actually fallen apart; they 
just would not stand the strain or hold their fastenings under 
sail. She has not lost her shape in any respect and has not 
hogged. Extensive repairs would give her more years of sailing 
but they are difficult and expensive and nobody has the heart 
to break her up or burn her. 
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“Laura’s” sail plan is typical of her period, long on the base and of 


short hoist 
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Her sections indicate stability and her entrance is fine. She is a 
long way from the earlier ‘“‘cod’s head and mackerel tail” type 














The “‘babies’’ of the fleet are two schooners, both of which are 
of Alden design and both famous in Atlantic coast yachting 
centers. At right is the 70’ 4’ 0.a. ‘Felix Riesenberg,” the 
former “‘Rhine”’ of Neil W. Rice. Below is the 62’ 0.a. ‘‘Forbes,” 
which was Innis O’Rourke’s “‘Sealove.” These schooners are 
used for recreational purposes, and are raced by crews made up 
of members of “The Windjammers,”’ the Academy’s boat club 
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The “Fleet” of the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, L.-1., is both varied and picturesque. On board 
these various craft cadet-midshipmen receive an.all-inclusive 
training in seamanship, navigation and shiphandling. 
Left, the ‘Emery: Rice” is a 199’ 0.a. auxiliary bark. She is 
a lady with a past, for her antecedents indicate that her 
aliases are legion! The former ex-“‘Rockport,” ex-‘‘Ranger,” 
ex-‘‘Nantucket,”’» and ex-‘‘Bay State’ now serves principally 
as a receiving ship for fledgling cadets 
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Above, the largest vessel flying the Kings Point pennant is 
the ‘‘Gresham,” a 206’ -0.a. steam cutter with a long and 
honorable career of service in the Coast Guard behind her. 
She takes the cadets on five-and six-day cruises, and on her 
venerable decks the long-suffering cadet begins his struggles y 
with the mysteries of celestial navigation 
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Official U. S. Merchant Marine Academy Photos 
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SEA DOGS IN 


Official U. S. Merchant Marine Academy Photos 
A nautical vista at the U. $. Merchant Marine Academy, looking west from Wiley Hall to Hague Basin and Long Island Sound 


THE MAKING 


Training in Sail Continues to Be an 


Essential Preliminary toService in “Steam” 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


eran merchant marine officer is that he had his early 

training in sail, yet the sad fact of the matter is that 
those mariners of American extraction who can lay claim to be- 
ing proud alumni of the ‘‘sheet and halliard’’ school of nautical 
knowledge are today relatively few in number. The reason is 
perhaps obvious; namely, that the Wnited States is one of the 
few leading maritime nations which in peacetime neither main- 
tains sailing training ships nor makes such training an essential 
requirement for securing a merchant “ticket.” 

But to those maritime enthusiasts who have despaired because 
of the lack of such training, and who have an impressive array of 
arguments as to why they believe it to be essential, it can now be 
said that there has been initiated a merchant marine cadet 
training program which, while not completely satisfying the 
saltiest “die hards,’’ goes a long way toward easing their state of 
mind. It all began with what is today known as the “Magna 
@arta”’ of the United States merchant marine — the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. It states that “. . . the United States shall 
have a merchant marine . . . composed of the best equipped, 
safest and most suitable types of vessels . . . manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel.” This act not only initiated 
the nation’s expanded shipbuilding program, but at the same 
time sowed the seeds of an idea long fostered by a public-spirited 
group of government officials and shipping men — the establish- 


N= TIMES out of ten the proudest boast of any vet- 
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During their training cadet- 
midshipmen make many 12- 
to 48-hour “cruises” 





Left, two months before enter- 
ing the Academy, the average 
cadet-midshipman does not 
know the bow from the stern; 
six months later, hoisting a yard 
aloft is all a part of the day’s 
work. Above and right, every 
student receives endless hours 


of small boat drill 


ment of a merchant marine academy which would do for the 
merchant marine what West Point and Annapolis are doing for 
the Army and Navy. 

Up until that time the responsibility of such training rested 
with nautical training schools maintained by the seaboard 
states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, California 
and Maine. The Act of 1936 also established the now-famous 
U. S. Maritime Commission. Shortly after it was set up the 
Commission made an exhaustive study of all known methods 
employed by foreign nations in the training of merchant officers. 
(Interestingly enough, it was found that the program of the 
Japanese was infinitely superior to that of any other seafaring 
nation!) As a result of this survey, the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps came into being and the following basic 
training was prescribed: 

“Young men selected for officer training in the United States 
Merchant Marine must have completed fifteen units of high 
school work and must possess satisfactory mental, moral and 
physical characteristics. These young men first undergo an in- 
doctrination or preliminary course which is followed by a period 
of training at sea in a merchant vessel actively engaged in mari- 
time trade. At the conclusion of their sea training, the Cadet- 
Midshipmen are assigned to a shore school for an advanced 
course of study which rounds out the training course. The time 
(Continued on page 102) 


Basic instruction begins with 
“going to sea’ in Monomoy 
pulling boats 
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‘‘We spent an hour that afternoon ‘dousing.’ Instead of buckets, we rigged the galvanized hand-operated bilge pump 
over the side, lashing it to the shrouds. We took turns sitting in the cold shower that poured from it.” 


CRUISING THE HEAT WAVES, 


Or Douse MeE AGAIN! 


A July Fortnight in Tidewater Virginia 
By EDWARD FALES, JR. 


that the oysters thereabouts are elegant... .’’ Yes sir, 

“Telltale”’ wrote that himself, and it burned us up. Oh, 
the libel of it! But it isn’t the first time we’ve burned. For this 
is the story of a mid-July cruise in waters of Virginia’s Old Do- 
minion, when the temperature hit 104°, the breeze fell flat, the 
motor did the same, and we burned and burned and burned. 

“T’ve bought a ketch,” Larry wrote from Norfolk, “and I’ll 
be needing a crew. How about it?’”’ How about it, indeed! 
“Just say when!” we replied. That was in November; in the 
spring, Larry scanned the war news anxiously; rode out to the 
boat yard and looked over Pagan carefully; finally wrote: ‘‘ Well, 
I guess we will commission her and put her over — for one 
cruise at least. It may be the last chance for a long time to 
come.” 

So Pagan, named for the quiet Virginia river on which she 
was built, was commissioned. She is a roomy, shoal draft 
husky, about 40’ over all with 12’ beam. Her draft, with board 
up, is 2’ 6’, which permits her to nose into many a creek and 
cove which your deep-water hulls can’t visit. Her foremast 
steps right up in the eyes of her and she carries both masts at a 
rakish, bugeye angle. She sleeps six below in roomy bunks and 
her two ample cabins have full headroom. But for all her roomi- 
ness she’s a good looker, with a trim blue stripe to set off her 
white topsides. And she’s tough. She rammed a drawbridge 
once, in the hands of a man unaccustomed to her helm, and she 


Te only thing I can say for the York River and vicinity is 


came out of it with only a torn mainsail and a broken spreader. 

We reported to Larry in Norfolk one hot July day — my 
wife, our son Danny and I. We were to sail early next morning 
with Larry, his wife Katherine, their two daughters and their 
son, Larry, Jr. A big complement — eight of us in all. But 
Pagan is roomy, both below and in the cockpit. On the follow- 
ing morning Larry, Jr. and I arose early and hied down to the 
dock at six o’clock. ‘ : 

“Let’s get up the hook,” said Skipper Larry after warming 
up the Palmer out at the mooring, “and we’ll rum her in to the 
gas dock.” I got up the hook, rather tentatively. The motor 
gave her a shove and quit with a snort. But we drifted in close 
to the dock and, with the help of Skinny, passed a line ashore. 
Skinny is the dinghy, a mongrel, to be sure, but a lovable, 
bouncing, hard-working little scoundrel for all that. ‘‘H’m,”’ 
said the Skipper, wiping his forehead after half an hour of 
tinkering. “It’s hot already.’’ He squinted at a connection. 
“H’m, dirt in the gas lines. Just as I thought.” We should have 
known then... ! ' 

_ Just before 8:00 a.m. we called the shipyard that had over- 
hauled the engine, tanks and gas lines. We also called the house. 
“Looks like an all day job,’’ we said. ‘Sailing postponed until 
tomorrow.” The shipyard man came, mopping his brow. 
“Ninety when I left the yard,”’ he said. 

But a snappy, dry nor’easter was blowing next morning when 
Pagan finally put her nose out of the club anchorage, and Hamp- 
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ton Roads looked cool and inviting. There was just enough swell 
coming up Norfolk Channel, past the naval base, to give a lift 
to Pagan’s broad hull. 

The roadstead was sparkling blue, dotted with gray hulls — 
warships and merchantmen. You know how Hampton Roads is. 
It’s the open palm of your right hand. Your little finger, point- 


ing southwest, leads to Norfolk Channel; your ring finger be- . 


comes the Nansemond River; your middle finger’s the James, 
running up into central Virginia; your forefinger is the York 
River, and your thumb is the lower Chesapeake. And your wrist 
is the passage out to sea. 

We started to go first to the York but the two Larrys had 
business at Newport News so we followed our middle fingers. 
The nor’easter carried us into Newport News at noon, and then 
it quit. We carried our way into the C. & O. slip and tied up 
alongside a black C. & O. tug while the Larrys went ashore. A 
hot blast came off the engine room of the tug. And, with the 
breeze gone, the heat was on again. 

All the July warmth of tidewater Virginia was concentrated 
on Pagan, it seemed, as we headed up the James under power 
that afternoon. We decided to go a little way on our precious 
gasoline, hoping meanwhile that the 
breeze would come in again. Ahead, shim- 
mering in the sun, loomed the great cen- 
tral span of the five-mile-long James 
River Bridge. At that stage of the tide 
we figured that Pagan’s mainmast would 
clear with two feet to spare. 

“Where’s that breeze?” someone 
asked, thinking of the gasoline. ‘We'll 
keep on a little while longer,” replied the 
Skipper. ‘‘I’d hate to anchor in this heat.” 

I was dozing tepidly at the wheel when 
I heard the Diesel, coming up fast astern. 
Miles ahead stretched the broad, shim- 
mering reaches and low shores of the 
river. It would be hotter up there. 
“Hoy!” challenged a voice, and a power- 
ful tug swung in close. We could almost 
have touched her rail. What now? A 
badly sunburned man appeared in the 
wheelhouse door. Who was hé? Had we 
broken any wartime rules? I throttled 
down the motor. The man leaned over 
the tug’s rail. “How far you-all going?” 
he shouted. ‘‘Twenty miles — James- 
town Island,” I called back. “ Well — 
save your gas and pass us a line. We’re 
going up toa construction job right near the same place and 
we'll give you a tow.” 

And so, at the end of a long line, we rode up the James. 

The red sun was low, the river quiet and the pine-forested 
shores were an intense green when the tug finally cast us off 
with a cheerful hail, and we started the motor for the last mile. 
We slept at anchor that night off Jamestown, the town that 
isn’t a town at all. Today there are only swamps, deer-filled 
forests and historic ruins. We saw the twinkling ferry make its 
last trip across the mile-wide river to Scotland Wharf. And we 
lay on Pagan’s big cabin top and counted a million stars. A soli- 
tary light in the U. S. caretaker’s cottage winked and went out. 
A cricket chorus arose, and Jamestown’s slumberous island 
was as dark and remote as in the days of Captain J. Smith. We 
slept under blankets! (We learned later that Norfolk and other 
cities along the coast had sweltered.) The halliards tapped 
softly in a cool mosquitoless breeze. Skinny gurgled content- 
edly astern. We slept like babies and awoke with tremendous 
appetites. 

For three days we lay at Jamestown while the temperature 
each day rose and rose. We kept cool in Pagan’s big cockpit 
beneath a huge awning. (Don’t cruise in Virginia without an 
awning. Two are better than one. We found that out: and Pagan 
now has two, one for the cockpit and a larger one for the cabin 
trunk. A shaded cabin top is a perfect place to sleep.) 

We drank volumes of ice water and iced drinks, and with no 





“The shipyard man came, mopping his brow. 
‘Ninety when | left the yard,’ he said.” 
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ill effect. We rowed close to the Jamestown shore to watch deer 
come out of the woods to drink. We explored the old ruins. 

Next day, with the decks steaming and the thermometer at 
an even 100° Fahrenheit, we discovered “‘dousing”. Ever tried 
it? You’re sweltering, even in swimming trunks. You can’t get 
a cool breath. Heat shimmers up the shrouds. The decks are 
frying pans. Even the shadows are hot. Then — splash! Down 
over your head, your burning face, your heat-stieky body rushes 
a bucketful of water. You gasp. It’s like ice! Splash! Another 
follows. You gasp and take a long breath. You call for another. 
And suddenly you’re cool! But where did the ice water come 
from? And then you know. It isn’t ice water at all. Someone has 
merely dipped a bucket into the incoming tide. 

It started as a prank, but we reveled in it so that we spent an 
hour that afternoon “dousing.”? And we even improved the 
system. Instead of buckets, we rigged the galvanized hand-oper- 
ated bilge pump over the side, lashing it to the main shrouds. 
An awning, tilted at the proper angle, kept off the sun. Then we 
took turns sitting in the cold shower that poured from that big 
pump. Try it, when you’re hot and becalmed in a heat wave. 
Swimming leaves you hot. “ Dousing” leaves you cool, even 
delightfully ehilly — particularly if you 
wear an old shirt to retain the cold water 
for awhile. But keep in the shadow of the 
awning. We did, and suffered no ill ef- 
fects. And when we finished, we fitted an 
extension to the spout and pumped water 
over the cabin top and decks. The tem- 
perature below decks dropped perceptibly. 

The Jamestown-Scotland ferry, which 
is a link in the Old Dominion highway 
system, throbbed across the river once 
every hour until 11:00 p.m. One night we 
saw a produce truck miss the last ferry. 
He came whirling down to the dock and 
slammed on his brakes. But the ferry’s 
white stern light was already far out in 
the river. And then a surprising thing 
happened. Out there in mid-channel, the 
ferry’s skipper saw the truckman’s lights. 
And suddenly we saw the ferry’s red and 
green side lights. She had turned around. 
Believe it or not, she came back to James- 
town and picked up the late arrival! 

There was a sequel the following day. 
We happened to be over at Scotland’s 
whitewashed wharf, catching crabs by 
the boxful and luxuriating in a compara- 
tively cool 90° breeze that clung to the shallows there. The 
ferry came in from Jamestown Island. She discharged two 
trucks, an auto and three passengers — a busy trip. Then the 
mate strolled ashore. ‘‘Have one?” he offered, holding forth a 
basket of huge Virginia peaches. ‘‘Funny thing,” he said. “ Fel- 
low missed the boat last night, so we went back and picked him 
up. Today he came over again and gave us these. He certainly 
was a thoughtful fellow!” 

A breeze blew all that night, the sou’wester we’d been wait- 
ing for. It must have been hot as a fire box in town, but the 
sheets were cool when we turned in. We decided to sail at dawn. 

In my sleep a voice called softly, ‘It’s daybreak.” I stirred 
and rolled out. It was Katherine. Skipper Larry was stowing 
away his cockpit cot. “‘Sh-h-h,” cautioned the ever-watchful 
Katherine. “The others are still asleep.’? We let them sleep. 
It wasn’t really daybreak. There was just a rim of light in the 
East. But the sou’wester was holding. It came bounding down 
across the tobacco lands and truck farms of central Virginia, 
fragrant with pine smoke and the scent of rich earth. 

And so we three made sail and Pagan foamed away to the 
East through that clear Virginia dawn. Her broad hull heeled, 
her helm was light, every stitch was straining, and Skinny 
bounced along in our wake. Ahead were miles of river, gradually 
widening. A clump of pines stood in tall silhouette against the 
rising sun. Neat Virginia farmhouses appeared from the forests 
and disappeared within them again. Occasionally we passed 
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‘And so we drifted, with bare steerageway, down that a sles river.” 


large plantation homes, set majestically in the low hills. Kath- 
erine had hot coffee ready before Jamestown Island had dropped 
out of sight. For the next three hours we clipped off the channel 
markers one by one. 

Then the sou’wester began to fade. It had done its work. It 
had put us far down the James but it had blown in another 
scorching day. Late in the morning we trimmed sheets and, on 
the dying eddies of that grand breeze, sailed into the shallows 
near Hilton Village, Va., sounding as we went. Finally, we 
dropped anchor about three-quarters of a mile from shore and 
five of us put off in Skinny for the lonely yellow beach. 

The heat was bearing down again and the temperature was 
close to 100°. We tried putting wet handkerchiefs under our 
sun hats, which helped. But it was a punishing row and we 
knew that, after reaching the beach, we would have to walk 
inland a mile or so to find the famous Mariners’ Museum, which 
was the object of our visit. A squall was making up in the north, 
but it promised to hold off for awhile so we started up the beach. 

The chart had shown a small road coming down through the 
woods and, sure enough, we soon spotted a small Ford truck 
standing in the shade of a tree. A man sat at the wheel. “Can 
you direct us to the Mariners’ Museum?” I asked him. I felt 
the blistering heat of the narrow macadam road through the 
soles of my shoes. ‘‘Call your partners and hop in,” he replied. 
“T saw you drop anchor out there and I drove down here to 
wait for you. Too hot to walk. I figured you’d be coming to the 
museum. It’s about a mile up the road.” 

The sky was darkening as we rowed back to Pagan. The 
squall came down from the northwest just as we got aboard. 
Quickly we got the jib and jigger on her and bore away before 
it. But, before we had gone a mile, it went “poof” and flivvered. 

Then the sun poured down on a river suddenly turned to 
bronze, and the heat came up about us in earnest. To complicate 
our troubles, the old trouble with the gas lines had returned 
and we had no motor. We simply lay there becalmed and baked. 
The tide turned. Another squall appeared to be making up in 
the northwest, with a crest of angry curls, and I thought: 
“Whatever hits us after this heat will be a beaut!” But it was 
many miles away and motionless. After studying it awhile we 
decided it held no promise of relief for hours. However, we did 
get a vagrant air from the north. It felt like the draft above a 
steam radiator, but at least it put a touch of life into the helm. 

And so we drifted, with bare steerageway, down that swelter- 
ing, molten river. Past the great bridge that stretches for miles. 
Dangerously close to oyster stakes, at times, when we lost 
steerageway. Past the shipyards of Newport News off to port 
a mile or so. 

At 3:00 p.m., Skipper Larry looked in the watercooler and 
reported with a sickly grin: “Ice water nearly gone. Just enough 
for one last cold drink around!” In that heat our need for cold 
water suddenly became urgent. The hot-‘sun had done something 


to our main water tank; that supply had suddenly acquired 
an alarming flavor that made it undrinkable. We might have 
anchored and rowed two miles to Newport News for water but 
by this time the thought of another row in that sun, in an out- 
running tide, was too painful. So we grinned and bore it and 
kept drifting. 

We had decided to head for Hampton, the snug little harbor 
back of Old Point Comfort, but. it began to look as if we were 
not going to make it. Yet we were required by wartime restric- 
tions to be at anchor by dark. At 4:00 p.m., we were close to the 
lighthouse which marks the entrance to the James. All Hamp- 
ton Roads was a glassy calm. 

The girls gave up first. They.retreated to the cabins but the 
heat drove them out. We couldn’t rig the cockpit awning since 
we were using the jigger to catch every stray air. I had been 
feeling a slight touch of sun for the first time in my life, possibly 
as a result of the long, hot row to shore and back earlier in the 
day, and the lighthouse swayed dizzily before my eyes. I went 
below and lay down in my bunk. 

An obliging easterly air set in and we coasted at dusk into 
the oven-like harbor of Hampton. Only then did we learn that 
the temperature in tidewater Virginia that day had touched 
104° F, a record for many years. 

The squall hit just after dark. You could see the cloud arch 
coming, reflecting the shore lights. We lay to our Northill, 
with a heavy anchor also out — just in case. The blast was icy 
and the storm roared across the harbor with a blinding cloud 
of dust picked up from the sun-baked earth. A dozen drops of 
rain pattered on the cabin top. That was all. But the dry squall 
had done its work. We slept in a cool ship that night; when we 
woke, Hampton was as green and white and cool as any New 
England harbor. A cool easterly was blowing. 

Hampton is a delightful little harbor out of a picture book, 
with clean white oyster boats arrayed on one side. With our 
water supply replenished and our gas lines cleared, we rounded 
Old Point Comfort next morning heading for the York. Late 
that afternoon, we anchored off Yorktown, which in peacetime is 
a quiet little river port surrounded by historical attractions. 

Our ship’s company was reduced by the departure of Larry, 
who had to return to business. He was accompanied by Kath- 
erine and one of their daughters. With only five left aboard, 
Pagan seemed empty! We sailed from Yorktown early one 
morning with a steady northerly and breezed into Cape Charles, 
that remote but busy outpost by the sea, at dusk. From her 
anchorage there, rich with the scent of the heavy pine woods 
nearby, Pagan finally sailed for home. 

That was a sail! All day Pagan rolled southward before a 
nor’easter, dipping her bowsprit at times in the steep chop of the 
lower Chesapeake, showering her decks with sunlit spray. When 
she was past the Middle Ground, the tide helped instead of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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NAVIGATION HINTS 
FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


Notes on Using HO 214 


By R. P. BEEBE, Comdr., USN 


emphasis on complete work forms as an aid to the study 

of the various methods of working lines of position. They 
admit that the experienced navigator will omit some of the 
steps as he becomes practiced in the method, but none of them 
give hints on safe ways of doing so. Perhaps our simplified form 
would fill this need and a description of our sight routine give 
some practical hints suitable for use in small craft. It might be 
supposed that a large ship, with several persons devoting their 
time to navigation, would do the work in formal fashion in great 
detail. Actually, the reverse is true. We are constantly on the 
lookout for methods of making the work quicker and simpler, 
feeling that the easier it is, the less the chance for mistakes. 

Let us take star identification as an example. Star sights are 
much easier to take accurately if they are shot as near sunrise 
or sunset as possible. At this time only the brightest stars are 
visible in the sextant telescope and not enough others are shining 
to define the constellations. To locate the ones desired we use a 
star finder that is simple and most convenient. 

A disk of smooth cardboard six inches in diameter has a three 
inch disk fixed to its center so that it can be rotated. On the 
smaller disk is the ship’s outline. On the larger disk are placed 
360° markings. Using a Rude Star Finder, or the new, small 
HO 2102B (which costs only a dollar and is hardly bigger than 
an almanac), write down the altitude and azimuth of ten or 
twelve of the brightest stars. Draw lines on the outer disk from 
the center on the proper azimuth and label the lines with star 
name and altitude. Now, set the inner disk to the ship’s heading 
and the relative bearing of all stars is immediately apparent. 
Set the altitude of the star desired on the sextant, look along 
the indicated bearing and the star will appear. By this means 
we usually complete evening sights before any stars are visible 
to the naked eye. 

In working up the fix, we use the HO 214 single correction 
method exclusively. There is little doubt that this publication 
will become as popular outside the Navy as within the service 
when its advantages are more widely known. Comments on 
the volume’s unhandy size are exaggerated, for it is my habit 
to work sights seated on the charthouse transom with the work 
book on my knees, and this same practice can be followed in 
any yacht. 

The form, developed by W. J. Gain, CQM, USN, is illus- 
trated herewith filled in for a six-star fix, our usual type of work. 
Essentially it places the data for one star in one vertical row 
with all stars on one sheet. The table work is then done across the 
page for all stars together, requiring only one reference to each 
table for all stars. The 
time saved by this ar- 
rangement is consider- 
able and the chance of 
error is reduced. The 
navigator is concerned 
with one class of data 
at a time for his whole 
work instead of jump- 
ing about from table to 
table while he computes 
each line of position, 
as is implied by the 
textbook methods. We 
use a 14’ by 10” ledger, 
placing the form on 


T= MANY modern books on navigation place great 
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the left hand page and drawing ink lines to define the various 
subdivisions of data. Those desiring a complete form may insert 
the full titles of the various corrections. When used every day 
one becomes so familiar with the method that such refinement is 
unnecessary. The numbered paragraphs below refer. to the 
figures on the form margin and present a few hints that will 
save time and trouble: 

1. At the top of the page is written the date and the D.R. 
position. The name of each body heads a column and .he 
columns are numbered to facilitate plotting. 

2. From the sight record book copy in GCT of sight and sex- 
tant altitude, Hs. Index correction is applied mentally before 
giving the recorder Hs to facilitate comparison between sight 
takers. The single entry for GCT is used because we employ 
a second setting watch set to GCT. The form may be modified 
easily to accommodate one’s own method of timing. In using 
GCT, determine beforehand whether +12 hours is necessary 
and have the recorder write down the hours correctly so you 
won’t forget it later. We also have a 24-hour clock set to GCT. 
When referring to the Air Almanac, tear out the previous day’s 
page at 0 hours by this clock and throw it away — thus taking 
care of the date nicely. A 24-hour GCT clock is a great conven- 
ience to the navigator. Perhaps after the war some alarm clock 
manufacturer could be persuaded to turn out a cheap one so 
all navigators could have this luxury. It does not have to be 
particularly accurate to fulfil the purpose. 

3. In obtaining GHA, we use either the Nautical Almanac or 
the Air Almanac, usually the latter. The difference in accuracy 
may amount to one mile, though it has proved less in practice. 
The present Air Almanac is most convenient, saving quite a 
little time over the Nautical Almanac and, by being shorter, 
saves errors. Its three volumes cost three dollars against sixty- 
five cents for the standard edition, and spread over a year that’s 
not much. The necessary corrections from either will fit in the 
form. When using the Air Almanac for planets put the value of 
GHA down one space to avoid writing in the GHA of Aries, 
used with stars, clear across the page, an easy error to.make. 
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4. In writing in the assumed longitude, put down the correct 
minutes first as these depend entirely on the minutes of GHA. 
Then glance at the DR longitude at the top of the page and 
determine the number of degrees of longitude to place at each 
star so the resultant assumed longitude will be within 30 minutes 
of the DR longitude. Leave GHA and LHA over 360 if they 
come out that way — no need to change them. In determining t, 
east or west, it is just as easy to see that LHA 711 is 9 East as 
351 is. Or that LHA 430 is 70 West. If you don’t believe it, there 
is plenty of space at the bottom of the form for time diagrams. 

5. The assumed latitude for entering HO 214 is determined 
from the DR position. One entry suffices for all columns. If there 
is any choice, pick the latitude on the plotting sheet that has 
longitude markings on it. 

6. Open up HO 214 at the correct latitude section and, start- 
ing with the lowest declination star, copy in ALT, AD and Z. 
It is a good idea to practice making an eye interpolation for Z 
as an aid to accurate plotting. For entering the sign of correction 
to ALT avoid trying any trick rules and do it the way the book 
says, using the table column for ALT nearest the correct decli- 
nation. If you do this, remember that your work in the multi- 
plier table at the back of the book, which is used after copying 
in the table data for all stars, will always be on the left hand 
page, from 1 to 15. When writing in ALT glance at Hs and see 
that they are within 30-60 minutes of each other. If they are 
not, there is no use going further before looking for your mistake. 
The commonest error is looking on the page — Latitude and 
Declination same Name — when, in fact, they are of different 
names, or vice versa. This will be a large error of tens of degrees 
except near the equator. An error of one or two degrees usually 
points to the hour angle computation. Z is converted to Zn in 
the usual manner. 

7. Sextant Altitude, Hs, was copied at the same time as 
GCT from the sight book. Note that there is only one correction 
space. We have prepared a table which gives for each degree of 
altitude the total correction for either sun or star due to height 
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of eye and refraction 
for any of three places 
we use in shooting 
sights. The monthly 


at the bottom of the 
table and is applied 
mentally to the main 
sun correction. Such a 
table is a great conven- 
ience and can be made 
up easily to suit any- 
one’s vessel. It is pasted 
over the ordinary cor- 
rection tables on the 
front page of HO 214. 
Moon sights require figuring their own corrections, and there is 
plenty of space for this at the bottom of the form. 

8. Ho and He follow and the intercept, a, is the result. 
There is a space for run between sights if desired. We standard- 
ize on running up to the last star. 

Here are a few hints on plotting your work. Spot each star’s 
assumed longitude on the assumed parallel of latitude and 
number each to correspond to its column in the form. Draw the 
runs to bring lines to last star from these points instead of from 
the lines of position themselves. In drawing lines set the drafting 
machine or parallel rulers to correct azimuth through plotting 
point. Measure off intercept with dividers and, holding point 
of dividers at proper place, slide 90 degree triangle against point 
along ruler and draw your line. Saves a lot of time. The runs 
having already been applied, the intersection of the lines is 
your fix. 

If the lines are pretty well spread apart, try replotting with a 
minute or two greater or less Ho. If they move together nicely 
it is pretty certain that you have a sextant error or the refraction 
is different from the mean value due to air and sea temperature, 
probably the latter. 

Keep Venus plotted on your star finder and use it for daylight 
fixes with the sun and moon. It can be seen easily most of the 
time when you know where to look. 

Six stars for a fix may seem excessive to some navigators. 
However, it has many advantages. There is an old saying that, 
“the third star ruins your fix,” because it does not go through 
the intersection of the first two. The same thing is true of the 
fourth and fifth stars when the first three have come out in a 
triangle of any size. The time required to work out the extra 
stars is shorter than looking for a mistake in any one of them. 
So if any of the lines are obviously wild they may be discarded 
and the rest remain to give a good cut. The small errors that 
may be met with in using the Air Almanac usually cancel each 
other out when six stars are plotted. It might be supposed that 
in our case, with three sight takers, a steady platform, and 
radio time every few hours, we should always work out in a 
point. Unfortunately, such is not true. Trying to find the cause 
of the variations is quite interesting but beyond the scope of this 
article. Incidentally, the popular idea that the center of the 
triangle formed by the intersection of three lines of position is 
the most probable position is erroneous. See Bowditch, 1938, 
page 190. 

Now for a final refinement. Figure the time of sunrise and how 
long before then you wish to begin taking sights. With the alti- 
tude and bearing of all the stars you want already placed on the 
star finder disk you don’t have to desert your morning coffee 
and pipe to go topside until conditions are just right. As I said 
at the beginning, we try to do things the easiest way! 





The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as offieval or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


Left, six stars for a fix may seem excessive to some navigators. How- 
ever, it has many advantages, as the author points out 
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By SPUN YARN 


accession to the helm of the Longboat, and if that is no 

excuse for a celebration it at least offers me the oppor- 
tunity of sitting back and reminiscing. How well I remember 
the ringing of the telephone bell in my humble retreat on 
Long Island and the gruff voice of the Old Man asking me to 
come to New York on business. I looked fondly at the green, 
uncut grass of my acres, said goodbye to the loved ones, stum- 
bled blindly over kiddy cars and bicycles, and shoved off for 
the wicked city, my wife’s parting injunction ringing in my 
ears. She said, “‘Whatever that old man offers you, don’t take 
a job — you loafer.” 

So when I came to 42nd Street my mind was made up to the 
acceptance of death before the dishonor of steady and remunera- 
tive employment. Fortunately, this hard decision did not have 
to be made. Old ’Erb said he merely wanted me to take over the 
Longboat, and I said, “Not if I have to come to the office any 
day besides payday,” and he said, “Sold,” and I added, ‘‘ And 
you'll have to mail my checks to the bank in summer on account 
I like cruising,” and he gulped and said “Sold again!” and that’s 
the way it’s been ever since. 


RR eves speaking, this is the tenth anniversary of my 


Except that now I don’t get into the office at all, and haven’t 
seen a copy of the magazine since the April issue, and so have 
no idea of what’s going on in the world of cruising and racing — 
or of whether the Old Man keeps on mailing my pay checks to 
the bank. And I’d like it distinctly understood that when a 
carping critic like Graham Biglow, who never had a boat that 
could beat Hotspur on corrected time, writes a letter that comes 
to me a month late and complains about something I wrote in 
the first paragraph of this page in the March number I have no 
idea what he’s bellyaching about. He can complain the next time 
to people on the home grounds who know what’s going on. 


As to where I am I can lift a corner of the veil of censorship 
enough to paraphrase what a sports writer in a New York five- 
cent dreadful said about me: “Spun Yarn, a Bermuda race 
enthusiast, is in England now, directing a fleet of mine sweep- 
ers.” I mention this merely to admit that England is one place 
where I ain’t and that I no longer have anything to do with 
sweeps — and thus to imply that my friends who know where 
I am can keep a secret. By opening a window of my room in a 
Quonset hut I can see the sea;which is of an alluring but cen- 
sorable color, and as mild as a ‘maid i in May. If I cared to totter 
the few steps that would take me over the ridge of a littoral 


hill I could see the equally tranquil slope of an extinct volcano. 
Planes — Forts, Libs, Spits and others —drop through the 
overcast with unerring accuracy to .make our landing field, 
and in the small hours of the night my sleep is disturbed by the 
exhausts of jeeps that have outlasted their mufflers. . . . So 
you see I could be almost anywhere. 


I had hoped by this time to be able to write that work has 
started on my Penguin dinghy. I took the precaution of bringing 
with me the sail and the hardware, even including stainless 
steel wire for the standing rigging. With that material in hand 
I’d absolutely have a dink this minute if it could be built of 
volcanic ash. Such not being the case I’ll tell you ‘about the 
British air-sea rescue boat that I had the pleasure of inspecting 
yesterday. You’ve read about it in the news. A plane is ditched 
and its crew take to the rubber rafts. Along comes another plane 
with an Uffa Fox lifeboat which is released and wafted to the 
sea under parachutes. As it strikes the water, a lot of things 
happen. A drogue is released, signal rockets are fired, and 
lengths of lifeline are shot out. I haven’t the memory to recall 
all the gadgets that are stowed away in the boat, but if there 
isn’t a device to boil a pot of coffee and murmur “Black or 
white?” I don’t know Uffa. 

Things that I do recall seeing in this phenomenal contraption 
(whose type has already rescued dozens of British and Ameri- 
can airmen) include cigarettes, yellow sails,'inner suits, outer 
suits, matches, biscuits, first aid kit, and enough gasoline for 
a lengthy cruise. I’m told that despite the high repute of Yankee 
ingenuity there isn’t a boat in the American Navy that equals 
this British rescue job. All I can say to that is that there’s only 
one Uffa Fox and that he’s been thinking about small boats all 
his life. [Which is something our Navy hasn’t.] 


A friend of mine who passes through here now and then has 
told me of a time he had taking a Star boat from Annapolis to 
the mouth of the Patuxent one dark and rather windy night. 
He had with him a couple of pilots of transport planes who had 
flown hundreds of thousands of miles over the sea but had never 
had the experience of being ditched. Neither had they ever had 
the comparable joy of sailing to windward in a Star. My friend 
wore a neoprene weather suit which kept him warm and dry. 
His friends would have none of such sissy garments when they 
went aboard, but finished the cruise with the charts wrapped 
around them in a vain effort to conserve warmth. They didn’t 

(Continued on page 98) 











A bird’s-eye view of the English Channel on “‘D” day was a spectacle 
long to be remembered. Stretching as far as the eye could see was an 
armada of a size and variety never before seen or imagined 


To the yachtsman, and to all those concerned with the role which 
small craft are playing in World War Il, it was a time of major im- 
portance. For this was the moment when the ‘‘midget navy’ — motor 
mine sweepers, sub-chasers, landing craft and small auxiliary vessels 
— were to be put to their supreme test. That they came through with 
flying colors is now history, and in so doing they gave added prestige 
to American marine designers, builders and equipment manufacturers 


Below, a barge, heavily loaded with equipment and pro- 
pelled by two “‘sea mules,”’ starts toward the beachhead. 
In the background is a part of the invasion fleet 

















Above, soldiers crowd every inch of this LC T, which 
was one of many making the “‘shuttle run” from 
transports to the beach. Right, a graphic example of 
the term “‘seagoing logistics.” This huge barge -is 
propelled by a number of giant outboards 





The Coast Guard’s pugnacious 

little 83-footers made a name 

for themselves as rescue cratt. 

They were repeatedly men- 

tioned in dispatches for their 
gallant actions 





THE INVASION FLEET ON “D” DAY 


Above and right, these pictures of LSTs, photo- 
graphed during the hours of low water, reveal the 
unusual characteristics of their design, and are tell- 
ing illustrations of their great contribution to am- 
phibious operations. In the photograph at right note 
the stern anchor, which, when dropped before they 
hit the beach, enables them — by means of a power- 
ful anchor winch — to back off into deep water 


Official U. S. Navy and Coast Guard Photos 








Above, beneath a canopy of barrage balloons 
and the smoke of battle the invasion fleet achieves 
its objective. Barrage balloons are highly effec- 


tive as a means of warding off enemy air attacks 
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AN ADMIRAL’S YACHT 


Designed as a Post-War Floating Home 


for a Veteran British Yachtsman — 


miral Sir Lennon Goldsmith, RN, DSO, Commodore of 

The Royal Cruising Club, found time to consult John G. 
Alden and arrange for the design of a cruising cutter to be built 
after the war. The Admiral’s present yacht is the auxiliary cut- 
ter Madaléna, 54’ 4” in length o.a., 51’ 0” l.w.L, 14’ 7” beam and 
8’ 0” draft, which was built for him in 1934 by Phillips & Son, 
of Dartmouth, England. 

The new boat will be 41’ 6” 0.a., 36’ 6” l.w.1., 12’ 0” beam and 
4’ 10” draft and will carry 810 sq. ft. of sail. Mr. Alden says: 

“Tt is undecided whether the boat will be built of wood or 
steel but it is quite likely that steel construction will be used, 
and probably lead ballast, although this also is indefinite. The 
boat will have 7,800 lbs. of ballast, and will probably have 4000 
or 5000 Ibs. inside, but this will depend somewhat on the type 
of construction used. 

“ As you can see, the boat is typically English, and the details 
of her design were outlined to me by Admiral Goldsmith. He 
wishes a boat which is in his opinion a single-hander, and yet one 
in which his family can live comfortably. The draft is about as 
low as I would recommend on a keel boat, if one expects her to 
perform satisfactorily to windward. When fully loaded with 
supplies and with full tanks, I expect the boat will draw more 
than she does at present, and so does Admiral Goldsmith.” 

The Admiral says of the new boat: 

“As regards the lines of this cutter and her. dimensions, I 
think 36’ l.w.l. gives the largest size. of sailing yacht that can 
be handled comfortably single-handed. When loaded with a 
ton of stores she will draw about 5’, which means that many 
snug one-fathom anchorages are available. I hate anxious nights 
in exposed anchorages. She has a rather hard bilge, but I like a 
vessel that stands up to her mainsail and refuses to give me the 
discomfort of continually burying her rail. The water lines are 
long and easy. She should be comfortable at sea and have an 
easy motion. 

“As for the cutter rig, I like a yawl without the mizzen. A 
cutter’s mainsail has a steady drive which is not so noticeable in 
a small schooner or ketch. A cutter’s mainsail, as long as it does 
not exceed about 500 sq. ft., and as long as it is provided with 
really strong galvanized iron roller reefing, is an easy, trouble- 
free sail for a man to handle alone. The secret of reefing with 


[: THE brief intervals of strenuous convoy duty, Vice Ad- 
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The sail plan is snug as:the boat is to be essentially a single-hander 


roller-reefing gear is never to start the peak halliards till the reef 
is down. Ease the throat halliards, roll up, and then set the sail 
properly by settling the peak. This ensures a taut leach. With 
roller reefing it is quite unnecessary to bring the ship to the 
wind in order to reef. You can reef down with the boom well 
off — a great advantage. I have decided to do without a topsail. 
It’s too much bother. No crosstrees will be needed. The channels 
give a fine spread to the shrouds, which are thus kept well clear 
of the cavils at the side of the ship. For ocean work I like a gaff 
mainsail and dead eyes and lanyards. The simplicity of a jib- 
headed mainsail is (in my opinion) more apparent than real. 
Rigging screws (I believe turnbuckles is their nasty modern 
name) are apt to be treacherous ih small sizes. I like flying my 
ensign at the peak, and-I hate to see a sailing yacht at sea with 
an ensign staff, or with her ensign ‘half masted’ half way up 
the leach of a jib-headed mainsail. Early years in a sailing 
man-of-war give a man prejudices. I don’t like a boom on the 
staysail. The sail sets poorly when the sheet is started; the gear 
is noisy at night. A horse right across the ship, an over-size 
cringle in the sail and no blocks at all is far simpler, more efficient 
and perfectly silent. In my rather large cutter (51’ l.w.l.) we 
always run the ship right off to shift jibs — brains versus 
matter. 

“As regards the accommodation, I like a good, deep cockpit, 
long enough to sleep in in hot weather, with sloping backs to 
the seats. It’s where one lives. The engine room will be a shock 


The new boat will have a firm bilge 
with moderate deadrise, easy fore 
and aft lines, and a transom stern 
with the rudder ‘outdoors’ 
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The deck plan shows a well forward, which gives security when working ground tackle or shifting head sails 


to most of you, but I must get easily at the damned thing. I 
never use it if I can help it but it must go when I want it. Hidden 
engines are a delusion. Better no engine at all than one you hate 
to see, neglect all the time, are ashamed to let your friends see, 
and is finally reduced to the status of a mutineer. I once beat off 
a perilous lee shore under engine and staysail. It was blowing too 
hard for me to set the big mainsail; the 
engine alone could not have pushed us 
against the high sea then running; I could 
not possibly have weighed the anchor un- 
aided by the engine. But the engine started 
at the first swing and saved the ship. I 
repeat, I never desecrate a lovely anchorage 
with the sound of internal combustions if I 
can possibly help it, I don’t mind an extra 
day at sea—given sea room— but the 
engine must go when ordered. Hence, an 
engine room with full headroom for me. 
“Furthermore, I like the galley aft in a 
craft this size. It makes cooking much easier 
in a seaway and in cold weather the stove 
heats the whole ship, since the draft always 
travels from aft forward. The saloon can 
sleep four persons. There is a big bookcase at 
the fore end which extends from the floor 





“Tn my present cutter there are small pipes at each corner of 
the deckhouse companion which lead down to a small washing 
water tank. A rainy day fills this tank to overflowing. Water is 
always a problem, isn’t it? 

“T am sure the raised deck is a good scheme. It avoids the 
chance of leaks in a cabin top and gives the cabin the look of a 
: room rather than the interior of a street car. 
It has good high guard rails, not the sort 
that neatly tip you overboard, and the rail 
will be small chain, not wire. 

“T believe in chain rather than wire for 
bobstay, bowsprit shrouds — in fact, any- 
where where possible. The raised deck should 
not extend right forward in a seagoing vessel. 
There must be a good safe ‘well’ forward in 
which to work while shifting jibs, weighing 
the anchor and so forth. 

“After years of square sail and raffées I 
am now going to try double spinnakers for 
running. No ship will steer herself under 
a square sail and raffee. I am hoping this one 
will be self-steering almost always. 

“T like a transom stern. You can keep an 
eye on the rudder and its stock, and I think 





_ up to the beams, also a chart table with the 
clironometer sunk into it; with the radio — 
for time, not news — above. By the way, 
the sink shown is not for washing up, it is 
for emptying the time-honored bucket into. 
- Now the lavatory. No more plumbing for me. How I hate those 
leaking, stinking inventions and how many sweaty, loathsome 
hours have I spent in taking their vile guts out and putting 
them back again to stink and leak as badly as ever. The fore 
peak has a cot, but it’s mainly chain locker, sail bin, boatswain’s 
locker, clothes locker and paint store. 

“The water tank in the center of the cabin is, I think, a good 
plan. The small tanks usually fitted under the seats are poor 
things at best. They make a continual rumble and gurgle. 
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Double spinnakers will be used for long 
passages since they make steering easier 
than does a square sail 


you will agree that this transom is a pretty 
one. 

“This vessel will be built either of steel 
with an iron keel or of wood with lead keel. 
If built of wood she will be sheathed with 
18 oz. copper — and, of course, metal fas- 
tened. Copper sheathing is a great labor saver, but don’t forget 
to take the copper around under the keel and then put a false 
keel over it to take the chafe of grounding, etc. 

“What is the attraction of cruising in a small sailing yacht? 
True, one gets clear of the people who lay waste their hours in 
getting and spending. They exchange my pity for their contempt 
as they watch me slink by back-doors into swagger yacht clubs 
where yachting caps (white covers) and spotless trousers pre- 
vail. I was once given a lira by an Italian gentleman who took 
me for a beggar when I asked 
him in my faulty Roman for a 


| Sees Caer ae ~ ‘pani’ shop. I suppose there 


are few réles between murderer 
and social outcast that I have 
(Continued on page 102) 





The accommodation plan 
presents a number of inter- 
esting features. Note the 
roomy engine room 
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p Me DESIGN CONTEST 


SECOND PRIZE: AN AUXILIARY 
BY A PROFESSIONAL DESIGNER 


Designed by GEERD N. HENDEL 


Judges’ Comment: The dimensions of this attractive post-war 
cutter are: length o.a., 33’; length w.1., 28’.8”; and draft, 5’ 7’. 
Her sail area is 570 sq. ft. 

She possesses many design characteristics which recommend 
her to the yachtsman who favors a boat of all-metal construc- 
tion. An aluminum alloy is the material used. While her ac- 
commodation plan is conventional, it is the clever handling 
of the cabin trunk which contributes so greatly to her spacious- 
ness below decks and her appearance on deck. The rounded 
cabin top permits full headroom below, yet provides adequate 
deck room for sail handling. Clear plastic plates in the hatches 
mounted on the crown of the cabin top will insure a light and 
airy cabin at all times. The forward cockpit has much to recom- 
mend it, while the after cockpit is unusually large for a boat 
of her size and type. Her profile is particularly pleasing and 
indicates excellent sailing and sea-keeping qualities. 


Designer’s Comment: These plans show a double-ended boat of 
conventional design and rather light displacement. The lead 
ballast, which is all outside, amounts to 54 per cent of the dis- 
placement. The boat has good sailing lines and moderate sail 
area. She is designed for comfortable coastwise passages and 
should make a fair showing in offshore races. 

The hull construction, except for a small amount of deadwood, 
is of aluminum alloy. The shell plating is 3(,” thick; keel 
plate and floors are somewhat heavier, and deck and cabin trunk 
are of 542” plates. The framing is a combination of transverse 
and longitudinal members. In general, all structural parts will 
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The deck plan shows a well forward, which gives security when work- 
ing ground tackle. The hull and all related fittings are of aluminum 
alloy. Bulkheads, partitions, floor and furnishings are of plywood 
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The cockpit is roomy and there is ample deck space on each side and on top of the cabin trunk 


be riveted; although welding will be employed wherever possi- 
ble. Rudder blade and stock, as well as companionway doors and 


slide and skylights, will be of the same material as the hull. 


The mast will be of one piece of extruded aluminum alloy. 
Cleats, chocks and numerous fittings will be of cast aluminum. 
Bulkheads, partitions, floor and furnishings are to be of ply- 
wood. 

The deck arrangement shows a roomy cockpit, well protected 
by the cabin trunk and with a rail all around not less than 9” 
high. Motor controls are placed where convenient. There is 
good deck space on each side and on top of the cabin trunk, 
and sufficient hand and toe rails are provided. The bow cockpit 
is convenient for anchor and sail handling and a most pleasant 
place in fair weather. All deck surfaces are covered with mastic 
non-slip coating, approximately 14” to 34” thick. The compan- 
ionway doors will be removable and the skylights will have clear 
plastic filling and are of such design that they may be partially 
opened for ventilation in rainy weather. 

The arrangement below is clearly shown. Mentioned may be 
the drip pan under the motor (Universal Utility Four, or similar) 
and the bilge ventilator. The partition between the motor com- 
partment and the main cabin is removable. The ice chest and 
sink will be flush so that they may be used as a chart table. 


Headroom in the main cabin is 6’ 1”, or more, and a little less 
than 6’ 0” forward. The table has a bin under and, with a hinged 
center plate, may be used as a sail 
locker or for stowing charts, etc. The 
mast may be stepped on deck if de- 
sired. The top of the pump toilet 
should be set above the water line. 
In the forward stateroom there are 
two berths, riveted into the hull 
structure. ‘\. 
The cost of aluminum alloy con- 
struction is approximately the same 
as for wood; yet the boat is leakproof 
and moistureproof and will outlast a 
wooden boat, while at the same time 
requiring less care and upkeep. An 
aluminum boat is hard to damage or 
dent, and can be repaired as easily 
as any boat of wood construction. Insulation is not required for 
summer sailing, but can be applied without difficulty and with- 
out spoiling the interior of a cabin. Framing in the cabin 
and staterooms will be sheathed as is normal practice in any 
well built cruising boat. 




















SECOND PRIZE: A POWER CRUISER BY AN AMATEUR DESIGNER 


Designed by B. E. ROCKHOFF 


Judges’ Comment: To the yachtsman who desires a cruiser 
which is “different,” this novel design may provide the answer. 
With the exception of the basic hull design, she is unconven- 
tional in almost every respect, as will be found by a careful 
scrutiny of the drawings on the following page. 

There is much to be said for the designer’s belief that a large 
market awaits the builder (and the designer) who has in mind 
the interests of the yachtsman (and the yachtsman’s wife) who 
is taking to the water for the first time. The demand of such 
tyros is for a cruiser which is seaworthy but which provides 
more of ‘‘the comforts of home” than are normally required 
by the skipper who has a good many seasons of cruising behind 
him. With these factors in mind, Mr. Rockhoff has endeavored 
to combine maximum cabin accommodations — and of a type 
rarely seen in a cruiser of her size — in a craft which can be 
handled easily by a man and his wife. His solution of the prob- 
lem is an interesting one. 

It is the designer’s contention that trailer-type furniture is 
suitable for shipboard use and that it provides greater comfort 
and utility than do the more conventional fittings normally 
found aboard the average craft of moderate size. Experience 
alone can support this assertion. 

Attention should be given to the designer’s location of the 
galley in the aftermost end of the after cabin, and to the provi- 


sion which has been made for a “cockpit” which is located on 
the roof above this cabin. How practical this will be remains to 
be seen. 


Designer’s Comment: If the boating industry is to sell boats in 
quantities in the post-war period, it must build them with an 
appeal to the average man or woman who is not a sailor and, 
most important, to the wife who has a sailorman husband, yet to 
whom life aboard a cramped and inconvenient boat is anything 
but a picnic. 

Large comfortable cabins, with generous accommodations 
(all with full headroom), are provided in this design of a 35’ 0.a. 
post-war cruiser. Privacy is obtained by having both forward 
and after cabins and by locating the toilet where it may be 
entered from the bridge deck. This makes it pleasant for two 
families or parties to cruise together. 

The usual little closet-like galley (often almost a part of the 
toilet) is replaced by a ‘‘buffet galley” in the after cabin. The 
sink and stove are provided with a cover so that when not in 
use they become a neat counter or shelf. In this cabin there is 
plenty of locker space as well as room for trailer-type or even 
household furniture in place of the usual folding bunks. A folding 
combination bed and lounge is provided in their stead. The di- 
mensions of this cabin are unusually ample. 
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The utility of the “cockpit” on the cabin top is assured by the waist-high rails to port and starboard 


The bridge deck is large enough to provide sleeping accom- 
modations for two with room to spare. It can be enclosed in 
inclement weather by automobile type windows. The forward 
cabin has one permanent bunk with drawers underneath, one 
convertible bed lounge (or any trailer type furniture desired), 
and two large lockers. Fuel tanks and batteries are amidships, 
making for a steady ship. 

The after deck has space for a number of small deck chairs. 
The rails on each side of the deck have a hinged portion which 
can be swung back. Sockets are provided for a boarding ladder 
or step. 

Construction is of 34” plywood with laps on fore and aft 
stringers. Framing consists of six main frames, three of them 
solid 1” plywood bulkheads, one abaft the chain locker and one 
forward of and one abaft the bridge deck. In addition, there are 
three 1” belt frames which are continuous around the girth of 
the ship, making frame, deck beams and floors integral. Other 
frames are to be sawn plywood running from keel to gunwale 
with sawn plywood deck beams. These are to be spaced about 
16” and are notched for fore and aft stringers which occur at the 
laps of the plywood planking. Top and sides of the house are to 
be 54” plywood. 

The motor is to be mounted on continuous fore and aft 
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pressed steel channels secured to the two bulkheads at each 
end of the bridge by transverse pressed steel angles and resting 
on the belt frame amidships. Forced automatic ventilation for 
the motor compartment is provided for by louvres in the deck- 
house sides and ducts for intake and exhaust leading to this 
compartment. 

The windshield is of molded plastic sections, installed with 
extruded aluminum dividers (or muntins) in such a manner 
that they can be removed for replacement. 

The rudder is operated by a simple hydraulic mechanism 
made up of two double acting cylinders, one housed in a small 
cabinet on which the steering wheel is mounted. This cylinder 
is operated by a rack and pinion from the wheel shaft. The other 
cylinder, which operates the rudder, is housed under the sink 
and the two are connected by tubing. Both are accessible. 

In addition to the usual life saving equipment required by 
law and augmented by buoyaat seat cushions, one or two rub- 
ber rafts can easily be stowed on the upper deck. Post-war 
manufacturers of rubber should here find an opportunity to 
design and furnish such equipment. 

For even more exacting customers, a “two toilet” ship may 
be had by adding a toilet in the owner’s cabin with the sacrifice 
of some wardrobe space. 


The accommodation plan is unusual 
for a boat of her size and is one 
which permits maximum privacy for 
all members of the ship’s company. 
The ’midship cabin offers unusual 
visibility to the helmsman 
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“MISCHIEF,” A RACING CRUISER 


Designed by RICHARDS T. MILLER, Lt., USNR 


(The plans on this page were one of the 
entries in YAcHTING’s “‘ Design Idea Con- 
test.” While not one of the prize winners, 
nevertheless the judges felt that so much of 
interest ts embodied in this boat that her 
description is here published. — Ep.) 


HE WAS designed with two purposes 
in view, (1) to illustrate a typeof hull 
and rig long popular in Scandinavia and 
(2) to demonstrate possible uses of new 
systems of construction, research lead- 
ing to which was well under way before 
the war, and practical production meth- 
ods for which have developed fully under 
the urgency of war needs. 

She is a modified 30-Square-Metre with 
cruising accommodations considerably in 
excess of those usually found. It ishoped 
that she will please the man who enjoys 
week-end racing and week-end or ex- 
tended cruising in the same boat. 

The buttocks, diagonals and water lines 
are long, making for an easily driven hull 
of moderate displacement. The sections 
have good deadrise with a firm bilge a 
little above the load water line so that in 
light airs she has a moderate wetted sur- 
face, and she finds ample reserve stability 
as she heels to a freshening breeze. Good 
freeboard and flare forward give her 
added ability to ride over seas and keep 
her decks dry. 

A variety of light sails is shown in her 
modern, efficient sail plan. Two cockpits 
have been provided for racing, the for- 
ward one for the helmsman and main sheet 
man, and the after one for the jib sheet 
man. When cruising, a portable hatch will 
cover the after cockpit for stowage space. 
For this reason, two sets of jib sheet 
winches, a set at each cockpit, are pro- 
vided. The runners lead down to “ High- 
field” levers so that single-handed sailing 
will be easy. 

She will carry three in comfort and it is 
felt that the 4’6’” headroom under the 








cabin trunk is ample. Two full length 
transom berths are in the main cabin and 
there is a pipe berth forward. A cold box 
is located in the after end of the cabin, its 
top forming a seat for the cook or serving 
as a step. The toilet is located between the 
transoms forward and is covered. A small 
Monel sink is set in the dresser top to 
starboard, and a one-burner primus or 
alcohol stove in gimbals is secured to the 
door in the starboard locker so that it will 
swing down over the sink. Lockers and a 
dresser to port give stowage and addi- 
tional work space. Lockers under and be- 
hind the transoms give added stowage 
space. A one-cylinder, four cycle, water- 
cooled engine with reverse gear (Model 
LF-821 Lauson) will give between 5 and 
51% knots. Small fresh water and gasoline 
tanks are located on either side of the 
galley. 

The method of construction, using 
molded plywood, is economical only when 
quantity production is possible. Once the 
molds are made up, fabrication costs will 
be considerably less than with normal 
building practice, reducing the over all 
unit cost of 30 or more boats as compared 
to costs of conventional construction. 

The stem, keel, deadwood and horn 
timber will be laminated in one unit of 
mahogany, and theclamp will be laminated 
of oak. The hull, or shell, will be molded 
of laminated mahogany in one unit with 
the keel assembly, which will have been 
prefabricatéd and then set up in the hull 
mold. The deck, cabin trunk and cockpit 
coamings will also be molded in one unit. 
No bent frames are specified. A web frame 
forward, the heavy web frame under the 
mast step, deep floors in way of the keel 
bolts, a full bulkhead at the after end of 
the cabin, three partial bulkheads aft, 
and the molded shell give ample trans- 
verse strength. 

All joiner work will be of 34” sheet ply- 
wood, the wood cut from locker openings 
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The sail plan is ultra-modern and, with an 
assortment of light sails, should be fun to 
handle in competition 


serving as the locker doors. The compan- 
ion slides and the forward hatch cover will 
be molded of clear Lucite or built up of 
Plexiglas to give added light below. It will 
be noted that they are constructed with a 
smooth underside and stiffening ribs on 
top for added strength and lightness. 

The mast is stepped on deck, eliminat- 
ing heavy stresses on the keel and provid- 
ing additional room below. Rigging 
stresses are carried by the heavy web deck 
beam under the mast to which the chain 
plates, as well as the step, are fastened, and 
the deadweight of the rig is carried into 
the hull by deep gussets and the belt 
frame. The welded stainless steel step is 
arranged so that the mast will pivot aft 
for ease in stepping and unstepping. Ad- 
justable chain plates are provided and the 
step is adjustable for ease in balancing the 
rig when tuning up for races. The mast 
and boom, molded of plywood, should be 
exceptionally light and strong. All stand- 
ing rigging and rigging fittings will be of 
stainless steel. Blocks will have stainless 
steel frames, Micarta sheaves and plastic 
shells. Light sails will be of Nylon. 

The engine will be mounted on a 
molded or built-up plywood foundation in 
the form of a box which will form a large 




















The lines indicate an easily 
driven hull with a large meas- 
ure of reserve stability. The 
long, easy buttocks and 
diagonals indicate speed 
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drip pan to keep all oil and dirt from the 
bilges. Syntron shaft seals will provide 
leakless glands at the shaft log and rudder 
port which will not have to be renewed or 
set up in the lifetime of the boat. Plastic 
piping is available to give corrosion-proof 
bilge, sanitary and fresh water lines. Fresh 
water and fuel tanks may also be molded of 
plastics. 

Final assembly will be the installation 
of web frames and bulkheads in the molded 
hull, the fitting in of joinerwork prefabri- 
cated in the shop, the installation of the 
preformed clamps, the setting down of the 
deck and cabin trunk assembly, and the 
installation of ballast, fittings, equipment 
and rig. 

It is estimated that the master mold 
for the hull will cost between $4,000 and 
$5,000 to build and will serve for about 
thirty moldings before overhauling will be 
required. Additional cost of overhauling 
is estimated at $300 to $500 after which 
the mold will serve for thirty or forty 
additional moldings. The mold for the 
deck section will cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,000 and the belt frame mold will 


A HUSKY 


HE design below is from the board of 

Claude W. Horst, Architect and Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Fox River Boat 
Works. She was designed for Gilbert C. 
Lamb, of Milwaukee, and is being built by 
F. Nimphius, of South Milwaukee, who 
expects to launch her during the latter 
part of August. 

The hull is 46’ over all with a 12’ beam. 
She will be powered with two 130 hp. 
Scripps motors located under the deck- 
house floor. 


Lf LAUSON 
4 CYCLE, WATERCOOLED 
REVERSE GEAR 
4 TWO BLADED PROPELLER, 


TRANSOM BERTH 
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Accommodations are provided for three persons to cruise in comfort for extended periods 


probably run to another $1,000. Molds 
for the keel unit and the clamps will cost 


only about $150 to $200 each. 


Mischief’s dimensions are: l.0.a., 
34’ 8144”; l-w.1., 25’ 0”; beam, 7’ 0’; draft, 
4’ 9’; sail area, 329 square feet. 


46-FOOT POWER CRUISER 


By CLAUDE W. HORST 


Utility, seaworthiness and sturdy con- 
struction were primary considerations in 
the design. Mr. Lamb expects to use her 
for both Great Lakes and ocean cruising 
in all kinds of weather. The deckhouse will 
be provided with shatter-proof glass to 
keep out heavy seas. Three hydraulic con- 
trol stations will be provided, one on the 
flying bridge, one in the deckhouse and 
one in the after cockpit. The boat may be 
operated equally well from any one of the 
three stations. 


























The general interior arrangement has 
been planned so that six adults may take 
an extended cruise and have adequate 
accommodations. All the quarters are 
spacious and conveniently arranged. The 
flying bridge and after cockpit provide 
considerable outside space for fair weather 
cruising. The after cockpit is especially 
well suited for fishing and the boat can be 
conveniently operated to suit any emer- 
gency through the cockpit control station 
previously mentioned. 
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Tre MO'N T A 


SEAMANSHIP TRAINING CORPS 
NEEDS VOLUNTEER INSTRUCTORS 


> During the past school year the Sea- 
manship Training Corps has sponsored 
classes in seamanship in over four hun- 
dred high schools in some twenty-two 
States. Enrollment has totaled around 
8,000 students. . 

It is the purpose of the 8.T.C. to ex- 
pand this movement still further in the 
autumn. Yachtsmen in every community 
are urged to volunteer as instructors. A 
syllabus of the course, arranged as a guide 
to instructors, is available. That and all 
other particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, 
Corps, 37 West 44th Steeet, New York, 
N. Y. 

So far as can now be judged, young men 
will be needed for the Navy until Japan 
has been defeated, and the Merchant Ma- 
rine has years of development ahead of it, 
which offers a career for the boy with the 
call of the sea in his blood. It is hoped that 
out of this wartime undertaking will come 
the permanent establishment of seaman- 
ship as a vocational subject in school cur- 
ricula throughout the country. 


HARVARD WINS McMILLAN CUP 


> The Coast Guard Academy vs. Harvard 
sailing rivalry, which featured the spring 
dinghy season of the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A., was continued when the college 
yachtsmen transferred to larger boats for 
the 17th annual McMillan Cup champion- 
ship competition, held off Marblehead, 
June 29th and 30th. 

It was another battle of sailing skill 


*between the year’s great rivals, Commo- 


dore George O’Day, of Harvard, and En- 
sign C. Mitchell Daniel, of the Coast 
Guard, the latter making his final appear- 
ance as a college skipper before reporting 
for duty afloat. Daniel had the edge on 
O’Day throughout the first day’s compe- 
tition with a pair of firsts and a second’for 
171% points against the 1514 collected by 
the Harvard commodore with one win, a 
second, and a third. However, O’Day 
came through with two firsts as the wind 
took on strength on Friday, while Daniel 
had to be content with a third and a fourth. 





Seamanship Training ~ 
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The pleasures of sailing. An afternoon breeze on the Chesapeake 


points; Coast Guard, 244%; Yale, 22; 
M. I. T., 15; and Michigan, 12. 

The victory gave Harvard possession of 
the McMillan Cup for the fourth time in 
17 years, its representatives having won 
previously in 1932, 1934, and 1938. Only 
Princeton with five triumphs has a record 
surpassing that of the Crimson in this 
competition. 

The 1944 series was sailed under the 
colors of the Pleon Y.C. and for the second 


The final scores were: Harvard, 2734 


year the National 110 Class sloops were 


used for the racing, but, unlike a year ago, 
Marblehead smiled on collegians in the 
matter of racing weather. The first day’s 
racing was in light but steady southwest 
winds which provided an excellent test of 
skippers and the wind shifted to the north- 
west to furnish a fine whole sail chance for 
the final two races. 

The 1944 MeMillan Cup was a cleanly 
sailed series without a protest and com- 
peted under excellent racing conditions. 
It had one novel aspect in the appearance 
for the first time of an all-girl crew of Miss 
Harriet Jackson, of Oyster Bay, and Miss 
Barbara Fairman, of Brooklyn, represent- 
ing Michigan. Girls had sailed previously 
in college dinghy events but not in the 
MeMillan Cup. 

LEONARD M. Fow.e 


Local Yachting Note: Vice Admiral John H. 
Hoover, USN, returns from a sail in a Gilbert 
Island outrigger canoe. Official USN Photo 


“THEY ALSO SERVE” 


> (London, March 27 — British yachtsmen, 
who played a heroic role at Dunkerque, have 
been asked to stand by for another call. 

The Admiralty asked yachtsmen, and 
others acquainted with small boats, to held 
themselves in readiness to put their services 
at the disposal of the Royal Navy for a maxi- 
mum of four weeks during that time.| 


The yachts returned ben2ath gray, Eng- 
lish skies, 

And wrapped the smoke of Dunkerque in 
their sails. 

But battle-scarred and patched, they’re 
sad and wise. 

Days when they sailed for fun are old 
wives’ tales. 

And yet how often, from half-hidden 
quays, , 

They watched the great, majestic war- 
ships pass; 

Longing to grow as valorous as these, 

Loathing the implication, pleasure class. 


And now that they have served the Royal 
Crown, 

And found a deep fulfillment in the fight, 

A veteran’s restlessness has settled down: 

They strain at moorings; toss throughout 


the night. 
Repeat the challenge, England! They 
reply: , 
“The children of your fleet are standing 
by!” 


SARAH LEEDS ASH 
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Cat Boat; a° shallow 
draft, broad beamed 
craft with mast 
stepped far forward. 
—“A Glossary of 
Sea Terms.” (Own- 
ers of these craft are 
apt to be stooped 
amidships. — Ed.) 





THE FLAT-BOTTOMED NAVY 


& (This bit of verse was received recently by 
Ira Hand, secretary of the National.Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
A letter stated it had been composed by a 
soldier in the Australian Imperial Forces. 
— Ed.) 


They landed us on the beachhead 
When we made our assault on Lae; 
It was their first taste of battle, 
When they took us in that day. 
They didn’t heed the bullets 
Or the bombers’ angry roar; 
They stood at the wheels of their barges 
And drove them at the shore! 


And they backed us up and helped us 
On the long drive up the coast. 

“We'll get supplies and ammo through 
Without fail,” was their boast. 

Into little bays the Japs had held 
Not very long before, 

They nosed their little barges 
And drove them at the shore! 


They brought our mail and rations up 
And put them on the sand; 

When the Zeros tried to stop them 
Their gun crews took a hand. 

In wet and stormy weather, 
With the crew of three in each, 

Those Yankees get their barges through 
And land them on the beach! 


We loaded on our wounded 
And they took them back to base; 
Then, loaded up with stores once more, 
To the battle front they’d race. 
They did just what we asked of them, 
No man could e’er do more, 
The Yanks with their little barges 
Plying from shore to shore! 


And when the war is over, 
Twill live in our memories; 
How the Yankee boat battalion 
Conquered the Coral Seas. 
The Jap, too, will remember — 
Remember forever more — 
Those little Yankee barges 

A-heading for his shore! 


STAR CLASS WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


> Although final word will not be an- 
nounced until early this month, challenges 
for the 1944 world’s championship of the 
International Star Class Y.R.A., in the 
order of their receipt, now stand as follows: 


Club - Participation 
Seneca Lake Certain 
Flota de la Habana (Cuba) Certain 
Central Long Island Sound Probable 
Gravesend Bay Certain 
Southern Long Island Sound _— Probable 
West Jersey Certain 
Western Long Island Sound Probable 
Nassau (Bahamas) Certain 
Great South Bay Probable 
Illinois River Probable 
Waikiki (Hawaii) Probable 
Sarnia Bay (Canada) Probable 
Moriches Bay Certain 
Wilmette Harbor Certain 
Southern Lake Michigan Certain 
Newport Harbor Probable 
Lake Ontario (American) Certain 
San Diego Bay Probable 
Cape Ann Probable 


ABSECON ISLAND ACTIVITY 


> The Absecon Island Y.C., Margate 
City, N.J., has no less than 27 new craft 
at its moorings this season, of which 18 
are Moths and 9 are Comets. Credit for 
these additions to the fleet goes to many of 
the fathers of the club’s junior members, 
who arranged last autumn for the building 
of the new craft. The average age of the 
new skippers is twelve years, with the re- 
sult that the A.I.Y.C. will be in a position 
to provide real competition for service 
members when they return to civilian life. 
Junior activity is under the supervision of 
a paid instructor who conducts regularly 
scheduled classes in sailing theory and 
practice throughout the week. 

A club fleet of 61 boats will compete 
in point races each Wednesday and Sat- 
urday throughout the season. 


One of the competitors in the Royal Corin- 
thian Yacht Club’s open race for the 12 
Square-Metre British Championship Trophy. 





YACHTING 


OTHER YACHT CLUBS PLEASE COPY 


> Long before the days of paper ration- 
ing, the practical problems relating to the 
issuance of a club bulletin or journal 
caused gray hairs to sprout on the trou- 
bled pates of more than one yacht club 
publicity chairman. There are many solu- 
tions to the matter, but one of the most 
novel and most practical is that now being 
followed by the yacht clubs of lower San 
Francisco Bay. These include the Coyote 
Point, Palo Alto, Sequoia and South 
Bay Y.Cs. 

These clubs have joined together (jour- 
nalistically speaking) to publish an attrac- 
tive monthly bulletin which includes a 
combined racing calendar and agenda of 
social events in addition to a wide variety 
of interesting and inclusive news events. 
According to Commodore Harry M. 
Barnes, of the Palo Alto Y.C., “the idea 
was conceived and carried through by our 
able secretary, Mark Nesbit. The annual 
cost of printing and mailing the bulletin 
each month is about $391, while the ad- 
vertising revenue (we run two pages of 
small ads) is $306. However, each club 
pays $3.00 per month toward operating 
expenses, which is more than enough to 
meet the deficit. If there are sufficient 
funds left this year, the Bulletin will es- 
tablish an inter-club racing trophy. 

“We-did not expect to see such an in- 
crease in membership as the clubs have 
experienced during the past year. Our 
mailing list has now reached 450 members 
each month and the bulletin is also sent to 
all members in the armed services. One 
club in particular has already increased 
so much that we now charge each member 
club on a per capita basis and divide the 
complimentary copies equally. In so far 
as inter-club activities are concerned, the 
bulletin has brought the four clubs closer 
together and now each one is host to the 
other three at least once during the 
season.” 


British Combine Photo 
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E. VINCENT FRITH 


> Yachtsmen of Bermuda and those who . 


sail on our east coast will learn with deep 
regret of the sudden death late in June of 
Vincent Frith, Commodore of the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club, of a heart attack 
while in New York. At the time of his 
passing he was engaged in work for the 
Bermuda Commission, of which he had 
been a member since the early days of the 
war. 

An excellent helmsman and sailor, Vin- 
cent Frith had sailed in most of the inter- 


sectional team matches between Bermuda — 


and Leng Island Sound boats both in this 
country and in his home waters. Before 
the war he owned, with Albert Darrell, 
the Bermuda one-design Teaser. When 
the Bermuda Race. was being sailed, 
Frith was always prominent in it either 
on the Committee at Bermuda or as a 
crew member. 

This year, as commodore of his club on 
the one-hundredth anniversary of its 
founding, Frith did much to make the 
organization a means of getting the officers 
of the Allied Services in Bermuda to- 
gether, and to give them a gathering place 
where they could meet. Generous, popu- 
lar, he will be sadly missed not only as 
commodore of his club, but by yachts- 
men generally and by all those who knew 
him. 


“SHORT ENDS” 


> The Seneca Y.C. is among the many 
clubs which have initiated a class in 
junior instruction this season. One of the 
best features of the plan is that local skip- 
pers will give up a portion of each Satur- 
day to the necessary coaching. . . . The 
National Outboard Association urges 
drivers of outboard racing craft to give 
serious consideration (in writing) to the 


problem of conducting the sport during. 


the first postwar season. . . . A postwar 
project that would provide one of the 
finest marinas and recreational parks in 
the Mid-west is being undertaken by the 
Madison and Wisconsin Foundation. The 
site of the proposed boat harbor is on the 
shores of Lake Mendota, adjacent to the 
city of Madison, Wis. . . . Yacht clubs 
which are considering a new format for 
their year books could do no better than 
to use “The Northeast Harbor Fleet,” 
published by the secretary of that pro- 
gressive organization, as a model. It is 
complete, compact and unusually inform- 
ative. ... Speaking of publications, 
the “National Lightning Regatta Issue” 
of the Buffalo Canoe Club’s ‘‘The Bur- 
gee” is as sumptuous and pictorial a club 
publication as has been seen in many a 
day. It is a splendid commentary on a 
notable club. 


CALENDAR 


a Ks © 2-5 — Annual Race Week, Great South Bay, 


August 4-5 — 21st Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., 
artown, Mass. 
August 5-6 — Lightning Class Championship Re- 
gatta ONew York District), Algonquin Y.C., Point 
Pleasant, N. Y. 
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August 5-6 — Handicap Cruise to Fairhaven, Sodus 
ay Y.C., Sodus Point, N. Y. 
August 5-8 — American Y.C. Invitation Cruise, Rye, 
. Y. to Hamburg Cove, Conn. and return. 
August 5-9 — Annual Inter-Lake Y.A. Regatta, Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio. 
Anes: t 5-12 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


A t 7-9 — Atlantic Coast Star Class Champion- 
ships, Great South Bay, L. I. 
August 11-12— Tred Avon Y.C. Regatta, Oxford, 


Md. 

August 12-13 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Ver- 
milion B.C., Vermilion, Ohio. 

August 19 — ‘Annual Regatta, Narragansett Bay P.S. 

August 19-20 — Six-Metre ‘‘ Alarm’”’ Series, Youngs- 
town Y.C., Youngstown, N. Y. 

August 19-20 — yee Sail sont Regatta, Absecon 
Island Y.C., Margate gg Ma 

August 24-26 — Barthel hand Series, Detroit, 

ic 

August 27— Around Lake Pontchartrain Race, 
Southern Y.C., New Orleans, La. 

Sepenhe ss — Race Week at Edgewood and Rhode 

) 
September 2-3 — West River S.C. Regatta, Gales- 


ie, Md. 
September 2-4 — Race Week,’’ Narragansett Bay 


September 2-4 — International Fish Class Series for 
the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, St. Petersburg, a 
ag curva s — Fall Race, Huntington Y.C., Hunt- 
ington, L. 
September ‘oat Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 
September 6-10 — Annual Fall Regatta, Manhasset 
ay Y.C., Port Washington, L. I. 
September 8-9 — Lightning Class National Regatta, 
uffalo C.C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se me 5S 10 — Annual Long Distance Race, Rhode 
slan 
September 17— Grosse Point Y.C. Blue Nose 


atta. 
September 23-24 — Detroit River Y.A. Cat Boat 
Championship. 
September 24— Three-day Regatta, Cottage Park 
.C., Winthrop, Mass. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
Championship Races 


August 6 — Riverside Y.C. - 

August 13 — Huguenot Y.C. 

August 20 — New York A.C. 

August 27 — Port Washington 

September 3 — Seawanhaka Dorinthion ¥.C. 

September 4 — Larchmont Y. 

September 10 — Manhasset Bay: ¥.C. 

September 17 — Indian Harbor Y.C. 

September 24 — Horseshoe Harbor Y.C. 

(Non-championship races will be held every Saturday 
throughout the season.) 


Junior Y.R.A. of 
Long Island Sound 


August 1-3 — Junior Sailing Championship (Pequot 
up), conducted by Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

— 8-9 — Junior Girls Sailing Championship (S. 

een, Taylor Trophy), conducted by the Pequot 


Pate 19-20 — Annual Junior Regatta, Bayside Y.C. 
August 21 — Junior Regatta, Port Washington Y.C. 


———- 2, 3, 4 — Shippi 


Claude Plowman 
The yachtsmen of Sydney, Australia, find their pleasure in giving members of the Air Training 
Corps an opportunity to get afloat. Note the Air Corps insignia on each craft's bow 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 


August 5-6 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta: All classes 
. P. Semepestae Milwaukee Y.C. and South Shore 


Ag 6 — Annual Mid-Summer Regatta, Escanaba 


August 10-12— Lipton, Nutting, Gehrmann and 
Richter a Classes R, 8, Tumlaren and 
Star, Chicago 

August 13 — Annual Racine Regatta, Racine Y.C. 

August 19 — Annual George Orr Memorial Regatta, 

olumbia Y.C., Chicago. 

August 20-27 — Star Class International Series, Chi- 
cago Y.C. 

Augest 27 — Annual Wind Point Race, Milwaukee 


Auge 27— Annual Autumn Regatta, Escanaba 


August 28-30— Lake Michigan denies Champion- 
ships, at ere teh Lake Michi 

September 1, 3, Tri-State rie Friday — Chi- 
cago to St. Joseph, Mich., Columbia Y.C.; Sunday 
— St. bear to Michigan’ City, Ind., Chicago Y.C., 
Michigan City to Chicago, Jackson Park Y.C. 

Board Trophy Series: 

arbor, Sheridan Shore 


a otember 3— South Shore Yacht Club Annual 

egatta, at Milwaukee. 

September 9-10 — Lutz Trophy Races: Class Q, off 
Jackson Park Harbor, Jackson Park Y.C. 

September 17— Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta, 
Chicago Y.C. 


Green Bay Y.R.C. 


August 12 — Regatta and Green Bay Sea Gull Cham- 
pionship Finals, Ephraim Y.C. 
August 27 — Autumn Regatta, Escanaba Y.C. 


Detroit River Y.A. 


August 5 — Deepwater and D.R.Y.A. Race to Put-in- 
Bay (I.L.Y.A. Regatta). 

August 20 — Crescent Sail Y.C. 

August 27 — Grosse Pointe Club. 

September 3 — D.Y.C. Sweepstakes. 


Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. 


August 13 — Shore Acres Y.C. 
September 2 — Island Heights Y.C. 
September 3 — Seaside Park Y.C. 


§ er Class, off Wilmette 


Pacific Inter-Club Y.A. 


August 20 — Berkeley Regatta. 
August 27 — Golden Gate Y.C. Race. 
September 16 — South Bay Cruise. 
September 17 — St. Francis Y.C. Race. 


Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 


August 19-20 — 2nd Annual Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. 
Star Class Championship, U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy B.C., New London, Conn. 

August 27 — 3rd Annual Lieutenant Fowle Trophy 

gatta ‘‘Summer Championship,’’ M.I.T. Nauti- 
cal Assn., Boston, Mass. 

September 2 3—3rd Annual ‘Danmark Trophy 

egatta,’’ U. S. Coast Guard Academy B.C., New 
London, Conn. 
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PLE MmPITRESS” 


—in her first trials the new 
Luders experimental racing 
yacht shows what she can do 


Seaf Photos 





As described by the designer- 
builder, ‘“‘Temptress’’ is an experi- 
mental molded plywood racing 
yacht. Her dimensions are: length 
over all, 38’ 3”; length, water 
line, 24’; beam, 6’ 3”; draft, 4’ 
10”; displacement, 6350 Ibs.; sail 
area, 400 square feet 


Laminated resin-bonded plywood 
was used predominantly in her 
construction. The backbone, which 
consisted of the laminated stem, 
sternpost and horn timbers, was 
glued up in advance as a pre-form 
and was set into the mold so that 
the skin, or planking, was glued to 


the assembly in one ‘‘cooking.” 





The molded shell is of nineply ma- 
hogany, finished to 96” thickness 






, During the time of her de- 
” sign and construction there 
was great speculation as to 
the characteristics and per- 
‘formance of her boomless 
I sail. These pictures, above 
. Dand at right, show ‘‘Tempt- 

Fess’ behavior on various 
| points of sailing. Compara- 
tive tests are now being 
conducted with a boom for 
the mainsail, as well as with 
Fother details of the rigging 
and sail plan. Sails are by 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
4 
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Finish the Fight with = 
War Bonds 
BUY MORE THAN BErore now: CHAMPION 





45 ft. Naval Aircraft Rescue Boat equipped with Champion Radio Shielded Spark Plugs 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


CAN Be Depenvev On / 


In most all of the many types of power 
boats in the service of our armed forces, 
the safety of lives is directly involved in 
dependable engine performance. Speed, 
maneuverability, and instant response 
to throttle and rudder are paramount. 
Like the Naval Aircraft Rescue Boat 
above, engines must, above 
all, be dependable regard- 
less of operating conditions. 





Flawless ignition is the heart and pulse, 
the vital life line of dependable per- 
formance in every marine engine. 
Champion Spark Plugs have been syn- 
onymous with “dependability,” for more 
than thirty years. That’s why Champions 
are on active duty in every type of gas- 
powered craft, wherever our armed 
forces are to be found throughout the 
seven seas. 


SPARK PLUG COMPANY - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 


"—KEEP SPARK 


PLUGS CLEAN 














GADGETS & GILHICK 


Handy Corner Shelves 


> Fred Bradley, who has wrung a lot of 
salt water out of his socks, man and boy 
these 50 years, invited my wife and me to 
go off with him for a week-end aboard 
Chanty, as comfortable and seagoing a 
yawl as one will see in a summer’s sailing. 
So naturally I went prepared to glean a 
few nuggets for this page, and I was not 
disappointed. Hugh Sampson, her owner, 
is off in the Pacific seeing a man about a 
Jap, so Fred is sailing Chanty and giving 
her the loving care that her owner would 
wish, in the interim. There are small de- 


- tails which require little effort yet con- 


tribute materially to the comfort of cruis- 
ing. 

We found ’em in the forward corners 
of the forward cabin, (which we occupied) 
both port and starboard —'the one il- 
lustrated is the latter, as viewed from aft. 
They could, of course, be installed to ad- 
vantage in many other locations on a 
cruising boat, since they make an ideal 
spot to keep small gear of all kinds. In 
the guest cabin, they serve for toilet 
articles, your watch and chain, the sun- 
burn lotion and your wife’s sun glasses. 
In the galley, such shelves would be good 
for the salt, pepper, mustard and sugar, 
and the cocktail glasses. Even in the en- 
gine room, a shelf or two of this kind 
would undoubtedly be found handy re- 
ceptacles for all the small odds and ends 
that clutter up that compartment or hide 
in out of the way corners. 

The shelves on Chanty are about 15” 
wide and 6” or 7” deep with a front about 
2” high — the latter of varnished mahog- 
any. These dimensions will naturally have 
to be varied to fit the job. 





Corner Shelves aboard Ch 
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The “Hank Meneely Demountable Roller ~ 


for Boarding the Dink °"%r Horizontal Guests 


A Useful Lid Lifter - 


> Another gadget aboard Chanty that 
seems worthy of mention is a lifter which 
has great persuasive powers on the lid of 
the ice box, which showed a tendency to 
be uncodperative (to put it mildly). This 
instrument is nothing but a piece of hard 
wood (I think it was oak) about 16” long 
by 34” thick. 1t is shaped so that there is 
a handle at one end, about 34” by 114”, 
with corners rounded, and a projection 
at the opposite end that terminates in a 
short knob or hook. The under side of the 
persuader is shaped so that there is a 
rounded section projecting from the main 
stem for about 2”. This projection is lo- 
cated on the main stem at such a distance 
from the hook, or business end, that when 
the latter is introduced into the brass lift- 
ing ring on the lid of the ice box, the pro- 
jection rests on the solid foundation of the 
counter top. At this point a downward 
pressure on the handle end exerts suffi- 
cient leverage on the lid so that it comes 
free most obligingly. It saves a lot of 
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a Casey - built Yawl owned by Hugh Sampson. 


straining and cussing and is one of those 
gadgets which definitely adds to the pleas- 
ure of cruising. 


A Demountable Roller 


> If you are one of those unfortunates 
who does not number among his list of 
friends that droll and likable character, 
“Hank” Meneely, then your life is indeed 
incomplete; I am sorry for you. ‘Hank”’ 
can say the’ damnedest things with the 
straightest face you ever saw. Well, the 
other day he strolled into my office with 
one of his inimitable ideas all beautifully 
scribbled on the back of an old laundry 
ticket. ; 

This was the ‘“Demountable Roller” 
shown in the accompanying sketch and, 
by golly, it has merit! In the first place, it 
is so simple that anyone can make it. Its 
components are a pair of oarlocks and 
sockets, a length of galvanized pipe and a 
couple of pipe caps. The distance between 
the oarlocks should be greater than the 
beam of the dink you want to haul aboard, 
otherwise her bottom may be injured in 
the process of hauling. The sockets are let 
into the rail cap at the appropriate spot, 
which is probably somewhere about mid- 
ships. 

The pipe must be long enough so that 
the pipe caps will act as end thrust bear- 
ings on the oarlocks, without binding or, 
on the other hand, allowing too much end 
play. The diameter of the.roller should be 
as large as will pass between the horns of 
the oarlocks. An old piece of second hand 
pipe will serve the purpose adequately. 
When not in use, the whole device (except 
the sockets, of course) may be removed 
and stowed out of the way. The oarlocks, 
themselves, can, of course, conveniently 
serve double duty, both in the dink and 
on the rail. 

“Hank” Meneely is now in charge of 
the brokerage department (among other 
duties) of the Essex Boat. Works, Inc., 
Essex, Conn., where a warm welcome 
awaits the sailor whose mind is taken up 
with a buying, selling or chartering prob- 
lem (plug). 

Ham DE FonrtaAiNE 
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Design for Postwar Living... 
KERMATH DIESEL AUXILIARY POWERED 59 FT. SCHOONER 


The war is far from won. Ameri- mindful of a brighter day to come—sooner, 


can soldiers, sailors and marines we hope, than is now expected. To that end 
we presentathought 


of the reward that 
must be yours—a 59 


are fighting on sixty-two sep- 
arate fronts today. Peace may be 
farther away, or closer, than any of us now fc! Miliebscl diehinieiac 
realize. Every effort must still be bent to : : 

i ‘ er built by Gingras 
assure total and complete victory—a victory po4+ Works of 
that will justify a peace as permanent and Cocoa, Fla. for Mr. 
lasting as human understanding, coopera- Glenn Stewart—one 
tion and foresight can conceive. Only in of many designs for 





This is a two cylinder 


: . . si} H. P. 
that peace can we again enjoy the fruits of —_ postwar living pow- four cycle Kermatb "Diesel Tibet will 

: 3 avai for ry power in 
our labor and the harvest of our desires. ered by Kermath! sailing craft, Small, compact, eco- 


nomical, reliable, with ample power 
" : for many such needs, 
While every ounce of our production effort 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


goes into the sinews of war, we are not un- 5893 Commonwealth Avenue Detroit 8, Michigan 


GASOLINE AND 





I a em 
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CONVERSION 
and REPAIR... 


Vessels of Any Size 
Steel or Wood 














DRYDOCK and REPAIR DIVISION 





* GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 1, Florida * 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


THE TACK COMPARER 


> A new instrument designed to 
relieve navigators of unnecessary 
calculations by determining rela- 
tive distances between alternate 
courses is the Tack Comparer, 
produced by Kenyon Instrument 
Co., Ine., Huntington, L. I. The 
device may also be used in- 
versely to ascertain relative dis- 
tances over higher courses and determine the shortest route. 

A percentage scale superimposed upon a ruler and reading 
from 0 per cent to 250 per cent rests on a hair-lined crossbar 
which intersects the scale at 100 per cent when in line with the 
boat. An arrow perpendicular and at right angles to the bar 
indicates the direct course from present position to destination. 


FRESH WATER FROM SALT WATER 


p> A new chemical that takes salt out of sea water in twenty 
minutes has been recommended by the Naval Medical Research 
Institute, and is now in production, climaxing more than a year 
of all-out research. The new chemical “‘de-salter,”’ which weighs 
only three and a half pounds and converts over fourteen pints 
of sea water into drinking water, was developed by research 
chemists of the Permutit Co., 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y.C., who 
succeeded in solving a problem that has long baffled scientists. 

This will be big news for all long-distance sailors, as fresh 
water is always one of the problems on a long voyage. 


A YACHTSMAN’S SHEATH KNIFE 


> A handsome sheath knife of 
stainless steel with a polished 
walnut handle and a separate 
stainless steel marlinespike is 
being offered by Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 
45th Street, N. Y. C. The blade 
is 4” long and is nicely balanced. 
Such a knife makes an ideal prize for junior racing as every well 
equipped sailor should own one of these traditional sailor’s 
tools. Priced at $6.00, plus tax. 


AN INEXPENSIVE SEXTANT 








> A ruggedly built sextant with 
a metal frame and an accurately 
graduated scale and vernier is 
manufactured by the Boyce- 
Meier Equipment Co., Box 281, 
Bronxville, N. Y., and is for 
sale at Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co. Such a sextant is of great 
value to the student of naviga- 
tion, especially when the price 
is a modest $4.95’ plus tax. 


FOLDING TABLE WITH SEAGOING LEGS 


> Here is a table that 
should appeal to yachts- 
men for it stands with 
its feet well spread in 
true seagoing style. It 
is small enough so that 
each guest or member 
of the crew may have 
an individual table in 
the cockpit if desired. 
By simply lifting in the 
middle the table folds 
compactly, ready for storing — it is not necessary to wrestle 
with recalcitrant gadgets underneath. Available in various 
finishes to suit your taste. Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 
1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 








— “Beachcomber” 
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“Gloucester”... drawn for Churchward by Gordon Grant 





Ways that will prove useful 
SO MANY and such marvelous things are being Tomorrow, we confidently expect that all we have 
promised postwar that we hesitate . . . learned in this field will become available to you. 


Yet putting brakes on ourselves and avowedly re- And the name CHURCHWARD may be on new 
fraining from overstatement, we still must report .’. . developments of interest. 


In our specialty, which is welding, advances have 
been made which are full of promise. Ten years’ 
progress has been made in two. More and more 
products are being welded for greater strength, 
metal-saving, lighter weight, faster production. 


© A larger print of Gordon Grant’s picture used 
in this advertisement, suitable for framing, is 
available to you with our compliments. Please 
write for yours early as the supply is limited. 





CHURCHWARD & CO. © 37 WATER STREET + WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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drive for victory every 
man is trained, hardened and toughened 
for the gruelling program. And every 
piece of equipment must stand the test 
s « » be able to take it when the going is’ 
toughest. Men of our armed forces in 
water transit, our Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine and Navy have the protection of 
Ta-Pat-Co, the life-save equipment that never lets you down. 
This kapok-filled life-save vest defies cuts and snags, gives cush- 
ioned protection against floating wreckage and flying shrapnel. 
Ta-Pat-Co life-save vests are made now only for our armed forces, 
but in days of peace to come Ta-Pat-Co will again provide safety 
for lovers of water sports and commercial travelers of the sea. 


TA-PAT-CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR 


Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
patented life save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports sate for young America. 








NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY. 
GREENFIELD * OHIO 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer. 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 
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> The fascination of dinghy sailing is as contagious as the 
measles — but much more fun. From Mrs. Thomas Kindel, of 
Grand Rapids, comes the following informal report of the 
formation of the Reed Lake fleet, an aggregation of dinks 
which, like Topsy, just grew. Writes our correspondent: 

“On the shores of Reed’s Lake, in Grand Rapids, far from 
the original habitat of dinghies, are ten little Alden X dinghies 
all in a row. It started back in 1936, when Vivyan Hall drove up 
from Miami, Florida, with his X-50 on the top of his Ford 
coupé. He put her on the lake, where, with a new owner, she 
has stayed ever since. And that made one. 

“The next dinghy, X-67, had really been about. After a 
West Indies cruise and 200 miles of sailing on the salty waters 
of the New England coast, she‘was brought here by her master, 


‘Marcus Hall. She was named Dad’s, in self-defense he says, 


being the father of six. The next, X-77, bought by a local sailor, 
arrived in town just in time to be carried through the French 
doors of his house and put under the Christmas tree, a present 
for his daughter. And then there were three. That same winter 
found Mr. Hall in Florida, but when he came back, dinghy 
X-42 came with him and was sold to one who had previously 
sailed an Alden A. (This A was, to be truthful, the first dinghy 
on our lake.) Then there was quite a fleet. 

“The same summer four young women raised the question, 
‘Why shouldn’t the gals be sailors too?’ The next day, Dad’s 
became the property of the four young Moms, and a new 
Dad’s, No. 133, appeared in a few weeks. But the ladies took to 
the water so enthusiastically that one dinghy wasn’t enough 
for all four, so one withdrew from the syndicate, found herself 
a new partner, and shortly appeared as a rival for the races in 
X-62. And then there were six. 

“Dinghies make fine presents. One fine spring day, a woman 
asked where she could get a dinghy as a Father’s Day present 
for her husband. Inspired by this, another father sent for No. 
138 to come to Grand Rapids as a birthday gift for his son. 
Arriving slightly injured in shipping, she was promptly sold to 
an interested young man, and 139 was sent for to take her place 
as the birthday present. And then there were nine. In the 
summer of 1942, word came that there was one last-for-the- 
duration dinghy left in the Fairfield Shops. This was promptly 
telegraphed for by the Commodore of the Grand Rapids Y.C. 
She was X-140, and then there were ten. : 

“Local enthusiasm has grown tremendously in the few years 
since the Halls first exposed us to the joys of dinghy sailing and 
racing. They guided our first steps and taught us how to walk 
alone. Dinghy sailing by these fresh-water sailors, at the new 
little Grand Rapids Y.C., is a family affair. Males, females, the 
young and the old, all take an active part. The lake, within the 
city limits, is so near our homes, that there are many week-day 
and evening sails, just for fun and practice, as well as the regular 
week-end official races — six races in the spring series; 19 in the 
summer and four in the fall. For all races, we are governed by 
the N.A.Y.R.U. rules plus the Class X regulations. Our only 
local ruling has been to allow deadweight to make up part of 
the 250-pound minimum weight, thus enabling parents and 
small fry to sail together. Sailing starts as soon as the ice goes 
out and the last boat isn’t put away until skates come out. 

“It might interest other dinghy fleets to know that the local 
skippers and their crews took time from their sailing and added 
to their fun by building their own ramp and storing platform. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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pe What 2 welcome 
rescue boat of the 


With guns above to chase away 
- modern hospital, and every known device 


comfort to the downed 


On the alert day and night. Fast, designed to 
y every scientific 


Building propellers for 
to 12 ft. for the Allied 





1 ican freedom. 


The coveted Army-Navy "E” awarded 
Federal-Mo Marine Divisson, Plants ¢ 
1 and 3 etroit, Plant 2 Greenville, 
Mich., for bigh ‘contribution to Amer- 


ns 


sight! This big, 104 ft., high speed 


Army Air Forces. 


flyer. 


Navies. 


With a “know-how” learned through years of precision man- 


ufacture plus an experience in improved engineering 
techniques gained by new wartime scientific advances, we're 
ready for “V" day with the greatest of all prod 


Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait Avenue, 
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BEAUTY CAN BE 


When you see how the de- 





we “4 signer's talent has guided 
the experienced hand of 
Richardson Craftsmanship, 


you'll agree ...a cruiser can 


eapenpsereete teeta taet sce tanto eeemanmnnit 


be really beautiful; if she's 
a Richardson, she must be 


seaworthy ! 





WAR BONDS TODAY WILL BUY YOUR 


RICHARDSON 


: of Tomorrow 


WRITE RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. A, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y., FOR INFORMATION, WHEN AVAILABLE, ON OUR POSTWAR CRUISERS 
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The ten dinghies are kept side by side in a row leading away 
from the water on an inclined platform, each boat with her own 
chocks and covered by individual tarpaulins held up by a light 


skeleton-like wooden framework that fits over the dinghy. To | 
facilitate getting the boats down the ramp into the water, the | 
dinghies are slid on a series of rubber rollers (ex-washing | 
machine wringers). The spars are kept rigged on a nearby | 


covered rack.” 














p> A recent issue of the Seventh District’s ever-interesting 

a 
publication ‘‘ Depth Charges,”’ contains a colorful account of the 
varied activities of Mrs. Jean Linderman, who has the distine- 


tion of being the only Auxiliarist in the United States who is | 
still operating her own boat. It states that “. . . the Florida | 


keys, those mangrove-circled, mystery shrouded dots of land 


with their miles and miles of twisting creeks and waterways, | 





hideout of bootleggers, is the home — and patrol area — of 
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You can count on 
Stewart-Warner Instruments... 


Mrs. Jean Linderman, boatswain mate second class USCGR | 


(T). As fascinating as the keys she knows so well, is the story of 
this Canadian-born woman who daily checks the creeks and 
ocean in her territory for any suspicious goings-on. 

“She’s been on duty for the Coast Guard for nearly two years 


now, doing a job that few persons, let alone a woman, can do. | 


The widow of the late Bert Arthur Linderman, northern 
industrialist and inventor, she has left her home there for brief 
periods only since the Nazis began sinking ships off our coast, 


having started voluntary patrolling on her own, as an Auxiliarist, | 


before becoming a member of the Temporary Reserve. 
“The story of Mrs. Linderman also is the story of Liars’ Lair, 


her island home. Liars’ Lair today is the operating base for this | 


Coast Guard Reservist. Mrs. Linderman has put in a small 
marine railway so that she can fix her boats right there on the 
island. Of course, many of the conveniences of pre-war days 
come in handy, such as the electric generator set which provides 
the island with electricity and operates the finely equipped 
machine shop which was a hobby of her late husband; and the 


boats that were an absolute necessity for a keys’ fishing lodge. | 


They all fit into Mrs. Linderman’s job as a wartime Coast 
Guardsman. 


“With a friend, Miss Elizabeth Hancock, a member of the | 


Auxiliary, Mrs. Linderman will be found every day, and more 
J J? 


often than not at night, racing through the winding creeks of | 


the keys in one of her speedy boats, armed and prepared to meet 
any situation. Her knowledge of the keys and the people who 
live there already has resulted in the capture of a two-time 
deserter from the U.S. Army. 

“«There are several spots Miss Hancock and I check nearly 
every day,’ she said, ‘and on this particular patrol we noticed 
that someone was occupying a shack, previously vacant, and 
acting rather strangely. We immediately contacted the nearest 


THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY DOES: 


@ Stewart-Warner Marine Instruments have been in use 
on Navy craft of many types since long before the war 
began. They are accurate, ruggedly built, thoroughly de- 
pendable—they have to be, to meet rigid Navy standards. 
Among the various types of craft now using Stewart- 
Warner Instruments are patrol boats, crash boats, tank 
lighters, landing barges, picket boats, amphibian tanks, 
and motor sailers. 





“THE MATE” 
Ideal for light craft with narrow instru- 
ment board. Flush type mounting; indi- 
rect lighting. Includes oil gauge, amme- 
ter, tachometer. 





“THE ADMIRAL” 


For gasoline or Diesel 
engines. Has indirect 
lighting. 


WARNING 
SWITCH 





These accurate mechan- 
ical gauges for indepen- 
dent mounting have the 
same high quality pre- 
cision mechanisms used 


Coast Guard boat and led them to the spot. A check of the | 
man’s papers showed them not in order and further check | 


disclosed that he was a deserter. He had come to the keys with 
the idea of spending a long time as he had provisions for several 
months and plenty of cash.’ 

“On another occasion, prompt action by Mrs. Linderman 
resulted in the freeing from a bar of one of the regular Coast 
Guard boats. There have been literally hundreds of routine 
matters handled by this feminine Auxiliarist. Her most recent 
assignment is that of delivering TRs to a Coast Guard patrol 
vessel in her area. Runs are made three times a week, making 
possible leaves for regulars aboard this boat without impairing 
her patrol work. 

“Mrs. Linderman’s only interest in life today is doing what 
she can to help win the war. ‘I have been a naturalized Ameri- 


can citizen since 1938, and it seems to me I’m doing little | 





OIL PRESSURE 





TEMPERATURE 


in gauges supplied with 
Stewart -Warner Instru- 
ment Panels. Electric 
temperature and oil 
gauges also available. 





STEWART 
WARNER 
=| 











Fastens in the 
motor block 
and warns of oil pres- 
sure or engine temper- 
ature danger point. Can 
be set at any specified 
danger point to close 
circuit to a warning 
light, or buzzer. or to 
cut off motor ignition. 
This switch is actually 
a “motor guardian’’— 
protects against bear- 
ing failure due to a 
breakdown of either 
the lubricating or cool- 
ing system, 






Write for Latest Free Catalog of Marine Instruments 


STEWART-WARNER 


1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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STAINLESS FASTENINGS 


wes you have a toothache you go to a dentist. 
When you need legal advice you goto a lawyer. 


Both men are specialists. 


NON-FERROUS AND 


By the same token . . . when you need non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings come to the house that 
specializes on them . . . Come to the Harper Organi- 
zation which is concerned exclusively with the manu- 
facture of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and 
specials of Brass, Copper, Naval Bronze, Silicon 
Bronze, Monel and Stainless . . . an organization not 
concerned with common steel. 

This specialization brings refinements in product 
quality and “extras” in service to customers that are 
most rare. Start these “‘extras’’ your way by writing 
on your company letterhead for a complimentary 
copy of a 4 color, 104 page catalog and reference 


book. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher Street © Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City «+ Philadelphia 
Los Angeles « Milwaukee e Cincinnati « Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARPER 


Pee AAS Tae a ewe NIN: G.S 





BRASS - BRONZES - COPPER 


STAINLESS STEEL 


 MONEL 
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| enough here when you consider the gigantic task facing us in 
this war,’ she said. ‘The Coast Guard believes there’s a job to 
be done here and I’m proud of being able to do it.’ 

“Mrs. Linderman is best described in the words of one of the 
regulars stationed nearby: ‘I don’t know what we’d do without 
her! She knows the keys and people so well that it would take 
years to train anyone to take her place, and it makes a fellow 
proud to know there are American women like Mrs. Linderman 
ready to do a job in these lonely keys as their share in helping 
win the war.’” 


> Speaking of women members in the TR, Captain A. C. 
Marts, Chief of the Temporary Reserve Division of the 13th 
Naval District, recently stated that it is contemplated that 
women volunteers be enrolled to execute paper work involved 
in each District. The Commandant has authorized ranks and 
ratings for the women, as well as uniforms. 


> Sooner or later, the much publicized jeep finds its way into 
almost every type of home-front war effort. Now, according to 
a recent issue of the 11th District’s “‘Stand-By,” these four- 
wheeled scooters are an essential part of the “fleet” of the 
Volunteer Port Security Force on duty at Los Angeles Harbor. 
How a new recruit achieved his secret desire to ride a jeep is 
told in the following informal ‘‘duty report”’: 

One day my telephone rang and Mr. Wright, the operations 
officer of my Division, was on the line. “‘I’ve got a job for you,” 
he said. 

“Fine, lead me to it,’’ says I. ‘What is it?”’ 

““Well,’”’ says Wright, ‘I don’t know whether you'll like this 
job or not. It’s a jeep detail, a roving patrol all around the 
Harbor.” 

“‘Good Lord,”’ says I, ‘‘do those things run on water too? 

At the appointed time I boarded the jeep with a very fine 
young coxswain at the controls, who explained to me just what 
our duty was. He handed me a map of the harbor area upon 
which was outlined the zone in which we were to patrol. It 
didn’t look large on the map but I soon learned that it is big 
enough for it took us about two hours to cover it. 

Seats in jeeps are not exactly patterned after a fireside lounge 
chair, but to tell the truth about that jeep, it really rode easier 
than I expected it would. From what I’d heard and read about 
jeeps I expected to have at least five pounds shaken off by the 
end of the day. The car springs are pretty good, but the seat 
cushions have no springs, and whatever they are stuffed with 
does not improve with use. 

My secret desire to ride in a jeep was soon fully satisfied, and 
I settled down to steady riding, keeping always on the alert and 
craning my neck in all directions. But all kidding aside, I think 
this jeep detail is an important part of our Port Security work. 
It is intensely interesting and, with the two-way radio tuned in 
with the operating base, you are on call every minute to handle 
anything unusual that may happen. 

On our second tour of the zone we discovered a small fire 
which had been started by some workmen. We manned the 
bucket pump in our jeep and quickly extinguished the fire. 
This may illustrate, in a small way, the value of our jeep 
patrols. You may ride around for many long hours and think it 
is a pretty tiresome job, then, when you least expect it, some- 
thing may happen to make it all worth while. 
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> One of the most impressive working records of the Third 
Naval District has been built up by the North Shore Division 
which has been supplying TRs to the Eatons Neck Lifeboat 
Station, the Bar Beach sub-station of Eatons Neck and to the 
Staten Island Coast Guard Base, to total more than 11,000 
man-hours per month! 

Besides carrying out assigned duties, the Temps also receive 
regular drills and instructions which increase their value to the 
Coast Guard. They learn how to handle pulling boats and rig 
breeches buoys. They get regular lectures and practice with 
small arms. The care and maintenance of all types of Coast 
Guard equipment, including boats and vehicles, is a necessary 
and popular subject, and those who prove apt pupils or skilled 





artificers are detailed to these desirable tasks. 
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The beautiful harbor at Camden, Maine, mecca of yachtsmen in Penobscot Bay, offers 
ideal facilities for the care, storage, and construction of yachts. Clean air and water 
combined with skilled “Down-East” craftsmanship make Camden an ideal place to 
lay up your boat. 


After the war Camden will offer three types of yacht construction, to be presented 
separately in subsequent issues— 


I. Conventional yacht building of highest standards 
2. Aluminum 


3. Camden’s “Fabribond” process—sturdier boats for less cost. 


FOR ADVANCE PARTICULARS WRITE 


CampEN Supsupine & Afarine Rai.way Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 


“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 























Will the Lines Hold 
in 1944? 


Yachts and their equipment call for extra vigi- 


lance now. Take, for example, the pennants and 
mooring lines. The quality of new lines available 
in war-time is far below the required standard. 
The fibre frays easily, weakens quickly. Lines 
may give way suddenly unless they are frequently 
checked. 


Metal fittings are difficult to replace these days. 
Caulking and paint jobs do not enjoy a normal 
span of life when done by inexperienced work- 
men. Such instruments as compasses and binoc- 
ulars are pearls without price, to be kept safe 
from theft in war-time. 


Then, of course, take good care that your in- 
surance gives you full coverage. Atlantic pro- 


vides a variety of policies to cover every type of 


sail or motor yacht. Ask your own broker. 


ATLANTIC 


Meual INSURANCE Company 


49 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Chicago . Cleveland 


Philadelphia - 


Albany + Baltimore - Boston - 


Dallas - Newark - New Haven - Pittsburgh - 








Rochester 
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YACHTING 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


W. K. VANDERBILT AS A RACING 
SKIPPER 


EpiTor, YACHTING: 

> Itis not generally known that the late William K. Vanderbilt 
[who died last winter], elder brother of Harold 8. ‘‘ Mike”’ 
Vanderbilt, had the makings of a topnotch racing yachtsman 
had he stuck to the game and given it a little more attention. 
But such, in my opinion, was the case. However, his real love was 
automobile racing, and yachting was a side issue with him. Prior 
to his building the Newport ‘‘Seventy” Virginia in 1900, I 
know little of his yachting activities except that he had owned 
the 46-footer Carmita, built for C. H. W. Foster in 1893. 

In 1900, when only 21 years of age, and lacking in large boat 
racing experience, he was pitted against two of the British 
professional racing captains in a one-design race. One skipper 
was Wringe, who sailed Shamrock IT the following year, another, 
Parker. His third adversary, Yankee, was sailed by Herman B. 
Duryea, who was one of our best amateur helmsmen and one 
with many years of racing experience. Needless to state, 


| Virginia usually brought up the rear. 


_In 1901, an America’s Cup year, only two of the “‘Seventies”’ 
were out and during the season their only competition was on 
the N.Y.Y.C. cruise. As I recollect, Vanderbilt usually beat 


| Rainbow, sailed and owned by his cousin, Cornelius. In 1902 and 


1903, Virginia, Rainbow, and Yankee (which I sailed most of 


| the time) sailed about ten races, including the N.Y.Y.C. cruise 


runs. While Yankee was usually the winner, owing to being tuned 


| up to perfection, Virginia was always hard to beat. I have little 
_ doubt that had her owner given her a little more attention be- 
_ tween races she would have won her share. Mr. Vanderbilt 


seldom boarded his yacht until the eleventh hour, and this alone 
was enough to beat him. In 1906, Virginia raced but once. She 
had an amateur crew and her adversary was Mineola; the latter 
won. 

Thereafter Vanderbilt went in for steam and power yachting, 
although he did some cruising in his auxiliary schooner Genesee, 
which was a large edition of Lasca. His succeeding yachts were 


| Tarantula, Eagle, Araand Alva. The first named was a high speed 
| boat that looked like a destroyer and was originally owned by 
_ Captain Harry McCalmount, one of the owners of Valkyrie ITI. 


When it is realized that he was not yet 27 years of age when 
he sailed his last race, and that he never put in a full season of 
active competition, W. K. Vanderbilt’s racing career should not 
be judged too critically. He certainly had plenty of flair but, 
due to inexperience, he was a bit sloppy. He was a much better 
skipper than his chief opponent, his cousin Cornelius. It is 
doubtful, however, if he could have equaled his brother Harold 
even had he stuck to the game. The yacht racing careers of these 
brothers offer quite a comparison. One was ended at the age of 
27, while the other’s did not become important until he was 43. 

Henry L. MAXwe.ui 
Greenwich, Conn. 


PREFABRICATED ONE-DESIGNS 


Epiror, YACHTING: 


|» Thearrival each month of my copy of YAcHTING is always an 


anticipated pleasure. Your design contest and forum on the 
post-war yacht: have been of particular interest. 

I believe Lt. Cameron’s article reflects the ideals of most 
servicemen. Many of us will be starting anew and we are going 
to have plenty of problems. Any craft we may hope to put in the 
water will be of necessity modest. 

I’d personally welcome the appearance of a craft like those of 
the Lightning Class in pre-fabricated form. A class popularized 
to a high degree would permit real quantity production. It 
seems folly to see so very many small one-design fleets, all being 
essentially quite similar. 

GEORGE HARTMANN, 
Bushnell General Hospital, Pfc., AUS. 
Brigham City, Utah. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


AMERICAN PADDLE STEAMBOATS by Carl D. Lane. 
(Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, $6.00.) When an old-timer 
tells a present day yachtsman that sound and river steamboats 
used to carry their boilers out on the guards, exposed to the 
weather, so that the damage from an explosion would be less 
than if the boiler were inboard, it is hard to believe. In this 
handsome book Mr. Lane presents many pictures of such 
installations. . 

He gives a brief though necessarily incomplete history of 
paddle steamboats in this country — one cannot go into much 
detail in but 44 pages, many of them illustrated — and nearly 
200 pages of pictures and comment, depicting the growth of 
the steamboat, taken from contemporary paintings, lithographs, 
photographs and drawings. Smoke pours from the stacks, name 
flags flutter, quick water cascades from the paddles and walking 
beams are cocked up at a jaunty angle. Passengers are drawn 
on a reduced scale to give the effect of great headroom between 
the decks. These pictures form a most interesting series and are 
a mine of information for the steamboat’ fan, who will enjoy 
studying the portraits of the old paddlers. I wish that the author 
could have stolen a little space to tell us something of the con- 
struction of the old wooden boats, with their massive hog 
frames, their masts and tie rods, which amazed foreign naval 
architects with their novel yet sound engineering. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and handsomely printed 
and will be welcomed by all who hate to see the old-time pad- 
dlers become extinct. C. H.k. 


OUR COAST GUARD ACADEMY by Riley Hughes. (The 
Devin-Adair Co., $2.00.) Within recent years there has arisen 
along the western shore of New London’s Thames River a 
graceful aggregation of Colonial type buildings which overlook 
a cluster of docks, alongside of which may be seen a small fleet 
of sailing dinks, patrol cutters, sailing yachts, pulling boats, 
and — when she is not cruising with a crew of cadets — the 
full-rigged training ship Danmark. This is the United States 
Coast Guard Academy, an institution which today takes its 
rightful place, in both scope and rank, with both Annapolis 
and West Point. 

Mr. Hughes’ compact and meaty volume is the first book to 
be written about this famous institution. It is unusually com- 
prehensive for within its pages is to be found anything and 
everything which the reader would like to know about either 
the Coast Guard service in general or the Academy in particu- 
lar. 

The format is excellent and the illustrations are splendid — 
and the jacket is by none other than that inimitable yachtsman- 
artist Tore Asplund, now a CBM in the Coast Guard Reserve. 

C. R. 


KNOTS, SPLICES AND ROPE WORK by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. (Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York 19, N. Y. 
$1.50.) Here’s the book on knots to slip in your pocket or keep 
in the rope locker. It gives a great deal of useful information in 
a small space (4144” by 634”). Profusely illustrated with de- 
tailed drawings of all the more commonly used knots, hitches 
and bends; here may be found any appropriate fastening one 
may need on shipboard or ashore. As a sample, the author tells 
how to fasten a light line to a heavy hawser, the best knot for a 
fisherman to use in tying flies, how to fasten a tow line, how to 
shorten a line without cutting; and ends up by telling the 
young man how to tie his dress tie. 

Knots, Splices and Rope Work would be a handy and useful 
book for the landsman as well as for the yachtsman. EK. F. 


THE BOOK OF THE NAVY by W. Adolphe Roberts and 
Lowell Brentano. (Doubleday Doran, New York. $3.00.) 
Eighty-five stories, songs and poems from American naval his- 
tory, ranging from John Paul Jones’ ‘‘First Salute to. the 
Flag,” to ‘Scratch One Hearse!” by William Walton. More of 
a scrapbook than an anthology, it is an ideal gift for those in 
the nautical branches of the Service. Cc. &: 


THEY’RE COMING. . 











Owens Yacht Company 


to reveal 


its POSTWAR PLANS! 


What will postwar Owens cruisers look like? 
What lengths will they be? What unusual new 
features will they contain? 


Watch next month’s issue of Yachting for the 
answers! A full page advertisement in the Sep- 
tember issue will announce Owens’ postwar plans! 
Subsequent ads will reveal the unique new fea- 
tures that will make tomorrow’s Owens cruisers 
the most outstanding yachts in their field! 


Once again Owens takes the lead as the first boat 
company to announce definite postwar plans! 


Today, as in the past, the eyes of American 
yachtsmen are on Owens, awaiting unusual new 
developments! Watch Owens for a preview of 
your postwar cruiser! 


(_)wens 


The Ideal Cruisers 
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NEXT MONTH! 





ONE FAMILIAR TRADE 


Ou the Beaches out there— 


Guadalcanal 
New Georgia 
Woodlark Is. 
Rendova 
Bougainville 
_ New Britain 
New Guinea 
Admiralty Is. 
Schoyten Is. 
Tarawa 


Eniwetok Is. 





RK 


Gray-powered landing craft 
played a primary part in all 
these historic actions: 

Saipan 
Casablanca 
Oran 
Pantellaria 
Sicily 
Salerno 
Anzio 
Sardinia 


Normandy 
Kiska 
Attu 











GRAY MARINE DIESELS: Five basic sizes, 1 to 6 cylinders, 25 to 165 h.p., 
using standardized interchangable parts. Fresh water cooling is standard 
on all models. Above is shown a six cylinder “Navy style" model. This is 
the engine which has done such an outstanding job in the landing Boats 
and Invasion Barges. Standard models of these engines are expected to 
be available by the time this advertisement is published. . 








-GRAYMARINE GASOLINE ENGINES: 31 sinha models, high speed and 
low speed. In current production: the heavy duty Model FOUR-52 as used 
in the U. S. Engineers’ Tow Boat; a new medium “SIX and the 330 cubic 
inch SIX-121 (above) with reduction gear ratios of 2:1, 3:1 and 5:1. These 
models are now being delivered on priority. 


All these boats require approximately 100-200 h. p. 
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In Bogs back home— 


CASCO: built as an oyster dredger at Pat- 
chogue, Long Island, in 1865; converted 
recently for dragging by Frank L. Sample, 
Je., Inc. at Boothbay Harbor, Me. Hull di- 
.mensions 56’ x 16’ x 5’. Repowered with a 
165 h.p. Gray Marine Diesel, 3:1 reduction 
gear, turning a 42 x 25 propeller, cruising 
speed 9.7 knots at port throttle. Many Gray 
Diesel powered workboats are now on their 


sixth year of service. 





1. The Graymarine power units which drive the extraordi- 
nary Invasion Boats are as highly specialized and as 
individually developed as the boats themselves. The suc- 
cess of these special-purpose boats once again proves the 
advantages of specialized power. These applications illus- 
trate why Gray builds 31 separate models for peace time 
needs—gasoline and Diesel. The engine that will dea good 
job in one boat is not necessarily the best engine in 


another: we have learned that by experience. 


2. The one thing that all these engines do have in common 


IN ALL THOSE BOATS... 











MARINE 
MOTORS 


GASOLINE 
BIESEL 






This award received 
three times: 


December 1942 
June 1943 
January 1944 


is the Gray name plate, trademark for this kind of com- 
petence. These power units are built by a company whose 
success in turn depends solely upon the performance. of 
its engines, and its ability to supply the needs of individual 
boats, a company with 38 years of experience in this 
highly specialized business. ei 


3. These engines haven’t been available for many months, 
because the Army and Navy wanted the best, 00. But Gray 
Marine Engines are available now for necessar 
cial boats. To get one the procedure is simple. Consult wine 
Gray Dealer or write us: we will be glad to assist you. 






Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit, Zone 7, Michigan | 








Any operator of a boat engaged in essential work who requires on engine for nec 
have no trouble in having his application processed immediately. Gray Dealer 
the simplified details. Write us for free catalog, 48. pages illustrated. Kxnince:: 
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YACHTING 
GREAT LAKES PASSAGE 


(Continued from page 45) 


named St. Helena Island and prominently marked by a tall 
lighthouse on its southeast promontory. 

Through the narrowest neck in the Straits of Mackinac, just 
ahead, we obtained our first glimpse of Round Island, Bois 
Blanc Island, and the famous Mackinac Island. With the sun 
behind us, we approached Mackinac. We were treated to a 
marvellous view of the Grand Hotel glistening white amid the 
densely wooded green of the island, the large and quaintly 
gabled Astor House and the historic fort dominating the entire 
harbor from its position on top of the bluff. 

During our sightseeing Sunday morning, we rode over the 
island in one of the many horse-drawn carriages. The two his- 
toric fortresses, Fort Holmes and Fort Mackinac, are both 
interesting, well preserved and maintained by the historic 
society. In brief, the island is a ‘‘must”’ for every American to 
see. 

At this latitude of 46° north, June is still springtime. Peonies, 
violets, anemones and other early blooming flowers were in their 
fullest beauty and, from this, you can visualize the fresh 
greenness of all the trees that we saw massed upon every island. 

Just after dark that night, we entered the Cheboygan River 
to find shelter from a squall that we could see brewing. Slightly 
below the State Street Bridge, we dropped anchor. To our sur- 


| prise, the anchor failed to hold and the strong three-mile current 


| in the river swept us rapidly downstream. We got our ship 


Tomorrow’s 
Blueprint and 
Specification 
should include Levelometer 
Fuel Gauging Systems. . . 


All the Levelometer Type “L” Fuel Level Gauges in pro- 
duction at Liquidometer are needed at present for Land- 
ing Craft, PT Boats, and other small vessels of our Armed 
Forces. 

This dial type hydrostatic fuel level gauge has proven 
itself accurate and dependable under 
all marine operating conditions. When 
peace comes, this new instrument will be 
installed on many types of small boats. 

So remember, when you write your 
specifications for the pleasure craft and | 
commercial craft of today and tomorrow 
—be sure to specify the Levelometer Type “L” and other 
Liquidometer marine instruments listed below: 








Liquidometer Hydraulic Rudder Angle Indicator 
Liquidometer Valve Position Indicator 
Levelometer Draft Gauge 

Liquidometer Hydraulic Engine Room Telegraph | 





For complete information and prices write: 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP. 


Marine Division 
41-19 37th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 








under control and headed upstream again, but this time we 
made fast to some ugly but secure looking piles near shore; so 
we remained for the night. 

In the morning, we learned the reason for our anchoring 
troubles of the previous night. Several hundred yards upstream 
stood Cheboygan’s famous twelve-acre ‘‘Mountain of Saw- 
dust”’ which had been piled up there in the prosperous sawmill 
and lumbering era of the 1890’s. From this huge accumulation 
of sawdust, which stood higher than our masthead, huge quanti- 
ties had gradually seeped out during the ensuing years into the 
river, had become waterlogged, and had formed a widespread, 
deep bed of the river bottom. On this, as we had discovered, any 
attempt to anchor was futile. 

After this experience, we wondered what we would encounter 
next. Well, we found out but it took the weather three full days 
to create the setting for our next strange happening. For three 
days the wind played truant. For three days and two nights we 
ran under power. Without a stop, we ploughed all the way down 
Lake Huron, all of the 40 miles of the winding St. Clair River, 
crossed Lake St. Clair and arrived at Detroit; throughout all 
this distance of some 200 miles, we did not experience the slight- 
est whisper of breeze, not a single cloud marred the clear skies 
and not the tiniest ripple of cat’s-paw ruffled the water. 

At Detroit, to comply with Coast Guard regulations, we 
docked overnight at the Bayview Yacht Club and, next morn- 
ing, we started on the last leg of our long cruise to Toledo and 
home. With nothing to break the monotony of the third consecu- 
tive day of no wind, no sea, no clouds, we powered irksomely 
down the Detroit River. 

When we reached Lake Erie, the 79-hour calm had produced 
an astounding scene. Lake Erie, as far as the eye could see, was 
not only calm but coated with a black, oily scum, flecked with 


| coal soot, and in addition was covered with millions upon 


millions of dead June bugs. An awful sight to see. A worse 
mess to power through! We pushed ahead. For eighteen long 
miles, floating carcasses were pushed aside continually by our 
bow wave. To the horizon astern, our wake was marked by 
two thickly compressed lines of bugs, with a clear channel 
between, and it seemed as though our passage had divided Lake 
Erie into two opposing camps. 

The June bugs had so recently perished that their mem- 
branous skeletons were still whole, hard-shelled and brittle. 
Consequently, as our hull knifed through and tumbled the car- 
casses against each other, a distinct rasping sound issued from our 
curling bow wave. Now, of course, these dead bugs appealed to - 
the appetites of hosts of gnats and flies — and all these pests 
swarmed upon our boat and especially upon us. For three long 
hours we battled, not fog nor storm, either of which would have 
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FISHING 
VESSELS 


be 


60’ x 16’ x 76’ — McInnis Design 5 






































75’ x 17'6” x 9' — McInnis Design 


RUGCED FISHING VESSELS 


60’ and 75’ models are under construction and your inspection is invited. Designed by Eldredge-McInnis 
of Boston, these offshore draggers combine fine sea going qualities with superb boat building. Our com- 
plete boat building facilities are available for handling all types of commercial construction in both wood and 
steel. Your inquiries are invited. 


YACHTSMEN! DEALERS! REPAIRS 


The first piece of Wheeler lit- Responsible dealers interested Our complete facilities are available 
erature since before the war is in obtaining a franchise for the for prompt handling of all types of 
now ready for mailing. If in- “Wheeler Playmates” of the repairs and alterations to fishing ves- 
terested write for “WHEELER future are requested to write sels and other commercial craft. Let 
INTERIM REPORT.” us now. us handle your next repair job. 


iN 
WHEELER SHIPYARD ..... s#oKivi x 


ESplanade 2-5900 
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The precision of the watch-maker has for centu- 
ries been accepted as the last word in precise 
accuracy. But today, there’s no greater miracle 
of accuracy in production than that performed 
by MICHIGAN’S helical planer which carves 
the original patterns for MICHIGAN propellers 


and the PITCH-BLOCKS on which they are 
processed. 


Every MICHIGAN Propeller produced is iden- 
tical with the original perfect pattern — which 
accounts for their smooth-as-silk operation — 
total freedom fromm annoying, destructive vibra- 
tion. Add MICHIGAN’S 40 years of specializa- 
tion in propeller design and MICHALLOY the 
longer-lasting tougher metal and you have the 
finest, most economical propellers money 
will buy. 





EXPERT RECONDITIONING 





of propellers of all makes by the guaranteed 
accurate MACHINED-PITCH method is 
available at our strategically located Service 
Stations. Write for name of nearest one. 
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MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








YACHTING 


been welcome, but plaguing insects. All in all, it was a terrible 
passage through the heat, the oily refuse and the bugs. 

When Toledo Harbor Light hove into view, the truant wind 
finally made an appearance from the southeast. Soon it had 
freshened to a welcome twelve-mile velocity, which was enough 
to blow the miserable bugs away and to propel us under sail 
alone at nearly engine speed. This gave us a new lease on life. 
We finished the last ten miles in the way a sailor prefers, under 
full canvas with our rail nearly awash. We stepped ashore late 
in the afternoon at the Toledo Yacht Club, happy to arrive 
home, proud of our coats of tan, excited over our many varied 
experiences, and sorry to leave our good ship South Wind which 
had carried us so well for the grand total of 751 miles through 
the Great Lakes. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


(Continued from page 39) 


the Yacht Squadron and, sailing in a fleet of 15 schooners and 
cutters, without time allowance, over a course around the Isle of 
Wight, she finished 18 minutes ahead of the second yacht and 
won a trophy known as the Hundred Guinea Cup, put up by the 
Squadron. The owners of America brought the cup home with 
them, and in 1857 gave it to the club to be held as an interna- 
tional challenge trophy open to competition by a yacht of any 
other nation. This trophy, since known as the America’s Cup, 
the New York Yacht Club has successfully defended ever since, 
in 16 matches, while designing and building for its defense has 
greatly influenced the development of American yachting. 

There are some who maintain that the defense of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup is the New York Yacht Club’s chief mission but this 
is far from being so and the club has, in its long life, taken the 
lead in the formulation of measurement and racing rules, and 
for many years guided the sport in a manner that was followed 
nationally. Luckily, in the matches for the Cup, the club had 
members of ample means to carry the financial burden and to see 
that no effort was too great to assure the best defense possible. 
So every defender, from Vigilant, in 1893, down to Rainbow, in 
1934, was financed by a syndicate to the members of which the 
best was none too good, and who could afford to forget the cost. 
This has caused some complaint in the past from the peoples of 
the challenging countries and there have been several bitter 
controversies over both the terms proposed by the holding club, 
the manner of deciding protests and other points at issue. 

The battle of words with James Ashbury, in 1871, and the 
famous protest and charges of Lord Dunraven, in 1895, which 
led to his expulsion from the club the following year, almost re- 
sulted in international crises. The protest of Tom Sopwith, of 
Endeavour, in the 1934 match with Rainbow also led to bitter- 
ness and recriminations, and considerable criticism was leveled 
at the club over its handling of this incident. 

It is true that, in the earlier matches for the defense, the re- 
strictions imposed by the club’s America’s Cup Committee 
worked a hardship on and were sometimes unfair to the chal- 
lenger, but they were generally supported by the sporting ethics 
of the period, which in the seventies and eighties of the last 
century were none too high; but, generally, since the Lipton 
challenges, the terms a challenger had to meet have been liberal, 
fair and sportsmanlike, and the Deed of Gift of the cup has 
been liberally interpreted. 

By the year 1868, the organization had outgrown its original 
home on the Weehawken flats and a clubhouse was established 
at Clifton, Staten Island, just above the Narrows. The original 
house was not lost to the club, however, for after an interval it 
was moved to Glen Cove, as has been previously recorded, and 
became one of a chain of club shore stations extending east to 
Vineyard Haven. The Staten Island clubhouse was on the water- 
front and from there the club races were started, the course then 
being through the Narrows, down and around the Southwest 
Spit buoy, out to Sandy Hook lightship and return. At that time 
the bay was much clearer of commercial traffic than now and the 
course was used during the races for the America’s Cup until 
1887, after Which it was superseded by courses for the cup 
matches off Sandy Hook and clear of headlands. Later, as traf- 
fic became thicker in the upper and lower bays, the club regattas 
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Excellence of Workmanship 
which has brought us a second star on our Army-Navy “E” pennant 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 
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DAWN 
OF TOMORROW 


OON you will be able to choose the time, the place 

and the boat for your peacetime cruising. Think of 
all three now — and of cruising, not in a commonplace 
craft, but in a luxurious small yacht, built to your require- 
ments and possessing the comforts and conveniences 
characteristic of larger and costlier boats. 


Dawn has long pioneered in incorporating, into superbly 
built boats of modest dimensions, exceptional features of 
convenience, comfort, safety, flexibility, ease in handling. 
Upkeep is extremely moderate. Now that the trend to 
smaller yachts is not only acknowledged, but impressively 
growing, Dawn’s leadership and advance-planning stand 
preeminent. 


Hull length and “individualized” interiors are governed 
by the owner’s preference in size and accommodations. 
Custom-built over standardized molds, and incorporating 
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the finest in workmanship and materials, Dawns represent 
the ultimate value in boatbuilding, at substantial savings 
in construction costs. 


The Dawn of tomorrow will be your personal boat — your 
lifetime boat — your pride and pleasure. Let us enter your 
name now on our postwar building-preference list. 


Splendid, fully enclosed winter storage facilities 
now available 


DAWN 


CRUISERS, INC. 


FOOT OF PATTERSON AVENUE NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 











were sailed on Long Island Sound, or off Newport, R. I., where 
the club also maintained a station. 

By 1871, the club had so increased in membership and grown 
in social prestige that a city clubhouse seemed desirable and 
a home was established at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
27th Street, where a building was shared with the Jockey Club, 
thus bringing the “horsy”’ crowd and the ‘“‘yachters” together 
under one roof. In 1884, however, as the club continued to ex- 
pand and needed room for its growing collection of yacht models, 
the members moved into their own building at 67 Madison 
Avenue, between 27th and 28th Streets. 

One of the earliest provisions of the club by-laws required 
that every owner who entered a race for a club prize had to fur- 
nish a half model of his yacht. Those were the days before the 
lines of yachts in America were committed to paper, most of the 
boats being built from models made by their builders. So the 
model collection, first instituted as a means of recording a yacht’s 
shape and dimensions, soon became a museum which showed 
the development of sailing yachts throughout the hundred 
years the sport has been organized. Today, the New York 
Yacht Club has what is probably the finest collection of yacht 
models in the world. In addition to the hundreds of half models, 
it also has a collection of full models, complete in every detail of 
rig and equipment, of every yacht that has raced for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup from the America herself down to the last defender, 
Ranger. Housed in glass cases, one can study here the yachts 
that have fought to take and retain this trophy, emblematic of 
the “blue ribbon of the sea,” and that have profoundly in- 
fluenced yacht design. 

After seventeen years in its Madison Avenue home, the club 
had again outgrown its quarters. Yachting in New York waters 
was increasing in popularity and large yachts, both steam and 
sail, were being built. So, in 1901, another move was indicated 
as the next step to keep pace with the growth in importance and 
prestige of the club. 

Land for a new clubhouse on West 44th Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue, was given to the club by ex-Commodore J. Pierpont 


Morgan, whose flagship, the steam yacht Corsair, had been 


‘ given to the U.S. Navy during the war with Spain in 1898, and 


on this property a new clubhouse was erected, into which the 
club moved in 1901. It was a beautiful clubhouse, the finest of 
its kind in the world, in every way in keeping with the activities 
of the sport and with the traditions of the sea. Naturally, the 
principal room was the model room, 100 feet in length by 30 feet 
width and into this the large collection of models was moved and 
appropriately arranged and catalogued, while the library, con- 
taining the most complete list of volumes on yachting, naval 
architecture and naval history in the United States, was equally 
well arranged. At that time the club had 1860 members, includ- 
ing 227 in the U.S. Naval service. The club fleet numbered 456, 
of which 244 were steam or power craft. The bond between the 
officer personnel of the Navy and the club members has always 
been a close one and the club has provided a special Navy 
Membership which embraces many officers of the regular estab- 
lishment and, in time of war, of the Reserve. 

When the trend in racing toward one-design classes began, 
the New York Y.C. took the lead and its members were re- 
sponsible for some of the best and most famous of these classes. 
The first of any size was the 70-foot class, built by Herreshoff 
in 1900. Four were turned out and for several seasons they pro- 
vided hot racing. In 1905 came what was, perhaps, the most 
famous one-design class the club ever sponsored, the 30-footers. 
Eighteen were built for some of the best sailors in the club and 
for thirty years the class held together, still going strong on 
Long Island Sound, and the boats held their own with more 
modern yachts with improved rigs. Then there came the 
famous ‘‘50’s,”’ and later the Forty-foot Class, all by Herres- 
hoff, and all of which played an important part in yachting 
during the first 30 years of this century. By 1936 the famous 
“Thirties” were getting scattered and a new class of small 
yachts was indicated, so the “‘Thirty-two’s” were turned out 
from designs by Sparkman & Stephens and 20 were built for 
club members. This class not only proved popular, but is the 
Club’s only one-design class now being sailed. 
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Prem our efforts are being expended in one direction ... 
toward giving all branches of our armed forces a safer life at 
sea. Our present production is helping to guarantee that...a 
production which includes life rafts, life floats, buoyant appa- 
ratus, automatic electric water lights, dan buoys, submarine 
escape buoys, floater nets, seadrome landing lights and buoys 
and similar essentials of war. 





Tomorrow, you will have equal reason to remember the name of 
WINNER for the vast experience gained from our ever increasing - . . BUY another 

eee os ‘ WAR BOND TODAY 
activities is already being harnessed for your post war world. 


West Coast 
HUNTER BOAT CORP. Suisun City, Cal. 
McCUNE-MERIFIELD CO. Seattle, Wash. 
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104 RAILROAD AVENUE + WEST TRENTON, N. J. 
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The Club’s one-design 32-foot Class which, in 1936, replaced the 
famous 30-footers 


They say that a one-design class is successful chiefly by reason 
of those sailing in it; certainly the men who sailed in these earlier 
one-design classes were the top-notchers in New York waters a 
generation ago. The list includes such names as W. Butler 
Duncan, Harry Maxwell, the Alkers, Cord Meyer, O’Donnell 
Iselin, Henry Lippitt, ““Stuyve” Wainwright, Addison Hanan, 
George Pynchon, August Belmont, George Adee, J. P. Morgan, 
W. K. Vanderbilt and others. Many of our older racing skippers 
of today got their training in these “‘hot”’ classes. 

A function of the club that was a sporting event of the first 
magnitude, and at the same time a social affair that made head- 
lines in the daily press, was the annual cruise which has been 
sailed every summer for 100 years, except when broken by 
untoward circumstances such as wars in which this country has 
been engaged. On these squadron runs, the entire racing fleet 
would participate in the port-to-port races, while the larger 
steam and power yachts, led by a stately flagship, would anchor 
in the various harbors every night and there would be visiting 
between the yachts, casual and otherwise, and many receptions 
with all the formality which society holds dear. 

In its leadership during the entire span of its career, the New 
York Yacht Club has had men prominent in the financial, in- 
dustrial and social fields, and these have undoubtedly aided the 
club in achieving the position it has attained. Often they were 
men of vision; frequently they were public spirited in every- 
thing pertaining to the development and growth of yachting 
and, while the club has been accused of being ultra-conservative, 
and some of its leaders undoubtedly were, those who governed 
its destinies have on the whole shown the way wisely and led 
carefully with a knowledge born of experience. Formerly known 
as a “big yacht”’ club, interested only in the larger racing and 
power-driven craft, this is no longer true. 

With the changing times, the passing of the big yachts with 
their large professional crews and the coming of the day of the 
small yacht and Corinthian crews, the club has adapted itself to 
the new order, has opened its regattas to smaller classes and to 
, those outside the club’s membership. In so doing it has retained 
its position as the foremost American yacht club. Of its present 
flag officers, George E. Roosevelt, commodore; Gerard B. Lam- 
bert, vice commodore, and DeCoursey Fales, rear commodore; 
two own schooners not over 60 feet in length over all, which they 
race hard and consistently, especially on the Club’s ocean races, 
while the vice commodore, who formerly owned large yachts 
such as Atlantic and the former Cup yacht Yankee, has frequently 
owned and sailed smaller craft, from which he apparently gets 
as much enjoyment as from the larger vessels. Thus the club’s 
outlook changes with the times, as should any organization that 
is to survive. 

In an article of this length, covering one hundred years of 
yachting in a few pages, it is possible to touch only the high 
spots, to give only a fleeting glimpse into the character and 
spirit of an organization. It would take a volume to tell the real 
story of the New York Yacht Club. That story would be vivid, 
picturesque, sometimes exciting, often contentious, and would 
in a way be the story of yacht development in America. Some 





day, we hope, it will be written. 
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“‘He’s a radio inspector. He often comes out 
here as far as the lightship to calibrate Radio 
Direction-Finders. The pilot’s boat will put 


him ashore somewhere tomorrow.” 


As a part of Radiomarine’s ship-radio sta- 
tion service, an experienced radio mainte- 
nance engineer frequently goes to sea with 
the ship to calibrate its Radiomarine Direc- 
tion-Finder. He leaves with the pilot, often 
braving even severe storms to get ashore 
for his next ship. 


These Radiomarine maintenance men are 
available day or night on the American 
Coastline, on the shores of the Great Lakes, 
on the Mississippi River, to make emer- 
gency repairs. And when overseas, a ship 
with a Radiomarine ship-station is assured 








the same quick, efficient emergency service 
from leading foreign communications sys- 
tems. 


The entire facilities of Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America including its service 
stations at 21 ports are totally mobilized for 
war and are engaged in equipping mer- 
chant ships and the ships of our armed 
forces with complex radio-electronic instal- 
lations required in fighting a global war... 
When victory is ours, the improved radio- 
electronic equipment developed for this 
purpose will be made available for all ves- 
sels—from pleasure craft to luxury liners. 
Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, 75 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ADIOMARINE CORPORATION-OF AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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py R. S. DANFORTH - 2121 ALLSTON WAY - BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 
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DANFORTH ANCHORS used on every 
type of invasion craft from ‘‘Ducks” to LSTs. 


Dependable Danforth performance saves precious 
minutes under enemy fire . . . contributes to the suc- 
cess of amphibious operations. ¢ To land amphibious 
trucks on soft ground a Danforth is carried ashore, 
dropped on beach. The winch hauls in the cable, 
pulls Duck ashore. Also used as a land anchor to 
haul Ducks out of ditches and up steep grades. e 
LSTs drop a 3000 Ib. Danforth astern before beach- 
ing to prevent broaching to. When landing is com- 
pleted the Danforth hauls these heavy vessels clear. 
e No other anchor gets such tough assignments...no 
other anchor has the holding ability of a Danforth. 


For free folder write— 


—~AANFORTE 


e BUY WAR BONDS 








NORTH ATLANTIC STORM 


(Continued from page 41) 


head to another before getting a new hold. Or such simple de- 


lights as watching a guy spill a cup of soup in his lap and then 
cuss just as you did when it happened to you the meal before. 
Eight days of this and the slapstick humor begins to wear a 
bit thin, but it is always there; thank God for it. 

During the worst part of the storm, we were rolling up to 
45° from the vertical, thus swinging through an arc of 90°. 
It took less than ten seconds to swing this 90° and then swing 
90° back to the starting point. Add to this motion the pitching 
thrown in simultaneously, and you’ll see why we had to hold on. 

Everyone had bruises to show for the storm, and sometimes 
more. One of our soundmen was carefully making his way to the 
sick bay on our sixth day to get a gargle for a sore throat. He 
made it o.k. until he reached the sick bay. Then, with his hand 
on the door, a huge wave smacked us. The door flew open, 
followed by the soundman in full flight, which was terminated 
only when he hit the opposite bulkhead. ‘‘ What do you want?” 
chortled the pharmacist’s mate, who had not yet seen the pained 
expression on the other man’s face. “I think I’ll settle for a sling 
for a busted collar bone,” replied the other. He was right. That’s 
why we seldom laughed when anyone fell ’til he started to cuss, 
thereby telling us he was really all right. 

On the morning of the sixth day the bucklers covering the 
chain pipes were ripped off. Before it was discovered, the water 
sweeping the forecastle had flooded the chain locker through this 
opening, and stood three feet deep in the windlass room above. 
Submersible pumps and a bucket brigade soon had the place 
dry again. For the rest of the storm, we had to run the pump 
about 20 minutes out of every hour to keep the water down. 
Destroyer escorts will go through anything, I am sure, but after 
that we all had more respect than ever for the storm. 

The seventh day dawned just as bad as the others. A south- 
west wind still blowing 60 knots, and the seas ever mounting. 
By afternoon, however, the wind began hauling to the west and, 





finally, to the northwest. The barometer, which had stayed low 
so long it appeared stuck, began a slow climb. In the afternoon, 
the sun stuck his head out just long enough for me to get a rough 
sextant altitude. When crossed with a single star which peeped 
out at twilight, it gave a running fix which showed that for 
seven days our fast convoy had lost about half its speed. 

At the time, this blow was mollified by our hopes for a break 
in the storm. True, the wind was just as strong, the seas rougher 
than ever, and the spray colder and more biting; but the cold 
front appeared to be marshalling another counter offensive more 
mighty than the failure on the third day out. During the night, 
it grew steadily colder but about midnight we noticed a subtle 
change. The shriek of wind through the halliards and rigging 
got a note lower. Spray hit with less sting and the seas, big as 
ever, appeared to be capped with just a bit less foam and froth. 
When the shriek became a moan, when the spray reached the 
bridge only occasionally, and the rollers ceased breaking, we 
knew it was over at last. By morning, the wind had spent itself 
entirely. A pale yellow sun climbed over the horizon, revealing 
huge round swells, unruffled by the slightest wind and apparently 
undecided as to what direction they should head. 

As the ship came to life, all hands crept topsides, hardly be- 
lieving it was all over until they could see for. themselves. A 
tour of the ship produced grim reminders of the storm — steel 
ammunition ready boxes bent like cardboard on the forecastle, 
gun covers ripped loose and washed away, life rafts missing, 
half the signal halliards gone, and the ensign tattered and 
shredded to half its regular size. 

But in the afternoon — when we tested the guns and all fired; 
when a new ensign had been hoisted; when the convoy was 
heading for the barn, each ship a bone in her teeth, and each ship 
there — we all felt pretty damn good. Submarines? We hadn’t 
given them a thought throughout the storm and, unlike previous 
trips, reached port several days later without so much as having 
had a suspicion that one was around. 

There are still mightier forces than war in the North Atlantic. 
I wonder if they aren’t on our side? 
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The above U. S. Army Cargo 
Vessel is of similar type to that 
upon which Deck Officer Ken- 
neth F. Wilson serves. Natu- 
rally, we are proud of the role 
these ships are playing in help- 
ing to win the war. We are 
proud too that the men serving 
with them appreciate our ef- 
forts...for besides building 
them, it ts our good fortune 

to have also designed this craft 
for the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps. With Peace you 
can rely upon us to create 
and build this same “liwv- 
ing personality’’ into 
your craft, whether it 

be for pleasure or com- 
mercial use. 
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Designers and Gullders of Goats and Ships Since 1375 





DESIGNING - BUILDING - REPAIRING OF POWER YACHTS + SAILING YACHTS + COMMERCIAL CRAFT + RIVER BOATS + TUGS 
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FORMERLY ANDERSON’S DOCK 
CITY ISLAND 











Preview of Service 


Shown here is one of the largest cranes on the East Coast. After the war, it will be at your service — For instance we'll | 
be able to take your boat out of the water, replace her damaged propeller, and have her back in again in a jiffy. 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION | 


FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 











BACK THE ATTACK — BUY BONDS 
NEW YORK 




















UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 57) 


have a good time but admitted that an aviator who has had 
experience in sail is one up on an inexperienced airlubber. 


Relenting somewhat on my determination not to write about 
the post-war yacht, I’d like to pass on some ideas suggested by 
Linton Rigg, whom I ran into in Washington while awaiting 
my orders. He has been thinking quite a lot about LCIs and 
other war-developed landing craft and thinks their design offers 
several valuable features for yacht~ construction. Although 
they’re flat bottomed, they’re easy in a seaway. They are well 
compartmented and survive collision better than any existing 
yacht would do. If they go aground they offer the consolation 
that that’s what they’re intended for. They seem ideally suited 
for combined cruising and houseboating. . . . I just pass on 
Linton’s thought, as I don’t see how I’m going to put a sail on an 
LCI and must leave it to others to determine the ideal post- 
war houseboat. But I expect before long to have some experience 
with LCMs, which have bow doors, are only about 50 feet long, 
and could, it seems to me, be converted into a nifty combination 
houseboat and boat-house — or, I should say, floating drydock. 
With one of those babies, you could take a small sailboat along 
with you, launch her where the sailing looked good, run the bow 
up on the beach and put your jeep ashore, and be, in short, 
a mobile, self-contained unit of pleasure and utility. 


I am indebted to John Alden for remarks accompanying plans 
of the first cruising boat he ever owned (see page 116, May, 
’44) a little yacht built back in 1888 in South Boston by a small 
boatbuilder named Williams. According to John, “The story 
goes that Williams once built one catboat for three different 
customers, and obtained payments from all three of them as the 
work progressed. At the critical time, the boat being practically 
completed, he disappeared and left the three owners to decide 
who would get her.” It’s an idea. 


PLASTIC PROBABILITIES 


(Continued from page 42) 


Perhaps the most important debit item is the one of ‘‘soft- 
ness”’ or susceptibility to scratching. Even the most enthusiastic 
boosters for the new materials will admit that they will not 
stand the same amount of abuse as good plate glass. To keep 
the new materials clean, it is necessary first to sluice them off 
with plenty of clean, fresh water and soap, then to dry them 
carefully with a clean, soft cloth, a chamois, a sponge or the 
bare hands. It is recommended that the surface then be pro- 
tected with automobile or furniture wax. If the surface has 
become scratched, it may be restored to a gloss by careful hand 
polishing with one of the automobile body cleaners, such as 
Simoniz Kleener, followed by an application of wax and a 
final polishing. The chemists who have developed these mate- 
rials are well aware of this handicap and are reported to be 
working upon a solution to the softness problem. We can but 
wish them luck, for if that weakness can be overcome the new 
materials will be the answer to a long felt need. 

Third and last of the drawbacks of the new materials is the 
question of cost. A price list of one of the better known makers 
of transparent plastic shows a range of about $1.80 to $6.00 per 
square foot for material ranging in thickness from 1/16’ to 
1’", in lots of less than 100 square feet. The thickness that 
would probably be used on boats (1/8’’) is listed at about $2.35 
per square foot. It is only fair to say that it is likely that these 
prices will come down if the volume of production can be 
increased substantially. That the new materials will ever be 
able to compete with plate glass on a price basis, however, 
looks extremely doubtful at this writing. 

Information on the characteristics and technique of handling 
the new materials may be obtained from the manufacturers. 
They are: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
(Lucite); Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Plexiglas); Celanese Celluloid Corp., 180 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City 16, N. Y. (Lumarith). 
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"Haven't seen the Betsy: 
_. In quite a spell, 
~ have we, Oscar?” 











“We will, Beulah, we will 
They've just put a new : 
Chrysler Marine Engine in her.” 











The New Chrysler Marine Engines Successes 
with the Army and Navy Available Now for 
“Essential” Craft—5 Types—80 to 256 Maximum 


Brake Horsepower Chrysler Ace - Crown 

Royal - Twin Royal and 

Diesel Marine Engines 

Where the going’s tough, these babies have the stuff. Chrysler “Sea Mule” 


Chrysler builds them completely. Chrysler’s exclusive as 
“Superfinish” eliminates “break-in” for bearing surfaces ete 
— gives them unbelievable smoothness, insuring precision ee ey 

never before possible, and almost everlastingly long life. 
Unique Chrysler Vee-drive allows engine placement in 
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Chrysler Marine Engine Division 
Chrysler Corporation 
12210 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 














extreme stern, increasing passenger and payload room. Please send me FREE Chrysler Marine Engine Catalogue. 
Adaptable to any type or size of powerboat at engine Name 
speeds far below maximum r. p.m. capacity. AOSres0.. 
City_£_.£ _ State. 
See your Chrysler Marine Engine Dealer for information Type of boat 
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GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INc., Boat Division 
Marysville, Michigan 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW TO ASSURE EARLY VICTORY 
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l  POSTAWAR BOATS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE BOAT OWNERS 


GAR WOOD will have a complete market coverage of runabouts, 
starting at 17'/2 feet; a complete line of utility boats, starting at 15/2 
feet—in both open and cabin type—as well as two low priced cruis- 
ers. A boat for every purse and purpose. While we now are busy in 
war work, we are thinking and planning for a big post-war market. 
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SWEDISH YACHTING IN WARTIME 
(Continued from page 47) 


second year of the war and is a magnificent example of Swedish 
quality building. Six-Metres have also been designed in accord- 


ance with the Baltic Sea Rule, but it has been found that the 


tule is not suitable for such small boats. 

A one-design boat which has become quite popular, and 
rightly so, is the so-called Malartrettian. This design is consid- 
ered the most successful combination of a racing and cruising 
boat which has yet been built in Sweden. About twenty of these 
boats usually take part in the various regattas. The smaller 
Malartjugutvéan is a racing boat “par preference,” and is to 
be found in great numbers on Lake Miilaren, near Stockholm. 
The idea of one-design boats is not as popular in Sweden as in 
America, but the Stars, after a couple of years of decline, are 
experiencing a new boom and the Stockholm fleet now totals 
about thirty boats. During recent years, the Swedish Navy has 
come to the decision that the Star has great advantages as a 
racing and training boat, and it has built about ten of them. 

The Navy was not only host during the last Star champion- 
ship races, but in other ways has also worked hand in hand with 
the civilian sailors. During the last Sandhamn regatta, the Navy 
participated with about 30 sloops, rigged in the old-fashioned 
manner. These sloops received considerable attention when the 
veteran helmsmen from various sailing clubs competed in them. 
Sailing plays an important réle in the training program of the 
so-called Voluntary Sea Guard Corps and it has a large fleet 
of modern Koster boats which are stable but fast craft of the 
fisherman type. 

The Skerry cruisers have been substantially modernized as 
far as rigging details are concerned. They now have revolving 
masts which, of course, have many advantages. Nowadays 
the hulls are not so extremely long but the water line has in- 
creased instead. A suggestion made during “Sailing Day” last 
year that the rule be changed was not accepted. This year, 
however, for the first time in about ten years, many larger 


Skerry cruisers are being built. The Swedish Sailing Society 
has also worked out rules for our different yawl classes of Ten 
Square-Metres. 

Among the most interesting of the new Swedish boats during 
recent years has been the Scandinavian Folkb&t, designed at 
the initiative of Sven Salén and built by a few well-known Swed- 
ish builders during 1941-42. The one-design boat was planned to 
be an inexpensive, seaworthy, comfortable and at the same time 
relatively fast craft, which would encourage the general public 
to take up sailing as a sport. The boats were unusually success- 
ful and by the end of the first summer about 40 had been built. 
That figure has now been doubled, although it has not been possi- 
ble to keep the same simple, standard type of construction 
originally planned. The design reminds one of the American 
Temperance, although the boat is much smaller, the size being 
about that of the “Sound Clipper.” Spinnakers, which were 
prohibited in the beginning, are now a part of the regula- 
tion rig. : 

Sailing for juniors thrives on both coasts and it is unanimously 
agreed that the so-called Stjairnbaten is the best boat for the 
younger skippers. A large number of these boats are in existence 
and during the last school championships as many as 200 
youngsters participated. 

Last winter, a new Six-Metre Class was created, the Scandi- 
navian Six, which was approved by the Scandinavian Sailing 
Society. The class marking on the sail will be a Roman six (VI). 
This Six-Metre differs from the International one by the fact 
that a premium for beam is included in the rule and maximum 
displacement has been decreased. Furthermore, she has a cabin 
and her equipment has a certain minimum weight. The reason 
this new rule was created was to produce a Six-Metre which was 
more livable. The rule has not been put to the test but a few 
boats of this type were built last winter and it is the intention 
of the initiators to discuss the new rule sometime after the end 
of the war with both American and British yachtsmen. 

As a whole, it can be stated that, despite the absence of stimu- 
lating international competition, sailing in Sweden is steadily 
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COMPARE 


Te Old TRADITIONAL Wheel, 


which, on even the smallest cruiser, 


requires 4 turns—equal to 18 feet 
. or more of peripheral travel—to 
move the rudder through its full 


range. 


TO... 


The MODERN Worse Syotem, 


in which 18 inches of stick movement, through 
Variable Ratio Steering*, accomplishes the same 
results in one-tenth the time and with one-tenth 
the effort . .. This, in combination with reverse 
gear and throttle control from the same stick, 
enables the boat to be directed to right or left, 
reverse or forward by a corresponding move- 


ment of the hand. 










*k . 7 
Variable Ratio Steering — an integral 


Part of the MORSE Control provides 


a high stick-to-rudder ratio in all normal 


Cruising positions with a Progressively 
d creasing ratio as the stick is moved 
ther side of center. 


ique, though simple device, 
, Practical the reduction of 
eighteen or more feet of wheel travel 
to a foot and a half of stick movement. 






that ‘mak, 


af MARINE : 
<< CONTROL SYSTEM 








THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO. + 25 Clinton St., Hudson, Ohio 
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MAKIN 


Cut yourself in for a share of the 
freedom of the seas. | 


Jot this item down on your list of 
postwar cruising plans: one ma- 
rine Radiotelephone outfit, built 
by Hallicrafters. It will bring you 
greater freedom than ever in your 
fun at sea—freedom to range at 
will, secured to the home port by 
a life line of short wave radio 
communication. 


When you are making knots in 
peace’ time you will be making 
them in greater safety if you have 
e Hallicrafters set aboard. 


Sets like these are especially pro- 
tected against extremes of vibra- 
tion and humidity. They 
are proving their rugged 
worth in the war now. 
When production permits 
they will be ready for 
you — developed even 
further-to a new pitch of 
perfection and capacity. 


ws e= hallicrafters RADIO 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 
THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, 


YACHTING 
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developing and the longing to meet again friends from various 

parts of the world is ever in the minds of Swedish yachtsmen. 
(Word has just been received that Arvid Laurin, of the Royal 

Yacht Club, has recently won the ee Cup with his 
Gullmar III. —Ep.) 


AN ADMIRAL’S YACHT 


(Continued from page 61) 


not unwittingly held. Well then, there is perfect peace and 
almost perfect happiness now and then. I recall anchorages in 
the far north of Norway, on the west coast of Scotland, in the 
Grenadines of the West Indies, at Holy Delos and at Spetzai in 
Greece where the sense of peace and remoteness from the vain 
disquietude of my fellow madmen was so profound as to be 
almost unbelievable. The voyage between Gran Canaria and 
Barbados through the NE Trades is so unutterably lovely that 
one almost forgets what the sea can be like some 800 miles to the 
north of that favored latitude. What nights, lit by the spangled 
hosts of heaven, and what glorious dawns with Aphrodite 
Anadyomene still brightly shining amid the solemn and glorious 
preludes to another day. I can still close my eyes and hear the 
gentle, never ceasing, swish of the ship’s stately plunge and 
roll over those deserted and placid seas. 

“This design has the same dimensions, but is a great improve- 
ment upon the first yacht I ever built. I was still in the Navy 
then and got an appointment as Captain of the dockyard at 
Malta. I sailed the Rame from Plymouth to Gibraltar single- 
handed. The voyage took 21 days and I kept well out at sea for 
the sake of safety. One learns a good many unpleasant truths 
about oneself and a few new ideas about the sea in a voyage of 
that sort. I was 10 days late in taking up my job — but we had 
two jolly voyages to Greece (while at Malta) and a hard, un- 
pleasant December voyage towards England. 

“Mr. Alden has been kindness itself in his attitude towards 
my prejudices. This cutter is a type of craft that many men 
really want, whether they know it or not! She would be ideal for 
@ voyage around the world for a man and his wife.” 


SEA DOGS IN THE MAKING 


(Continued from page 51) 


allotted for this training (under wartime conditions) is: prelimi- 
nary course (ashore), four months; sea training, six months; 
advanced training, twelve mont 

In January, 1942, the newly established Cadet Corps pro- 
cured the site of the present U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, Long Island. Construction was immediately 
commenced and, on September 30th, 1943, the Academy became 
a reality. There is no question but that it is one of the most 
beautiful institutions of its kind in the world and one so com- 
plete as to equipment and facilities that a detailed description — 
ranging from a complete, operating engine room of a steamship 
to the last word in a rigging loft — would read like the physical 
inventory of a world-famous steamship line. 

Any enumeration of its 50 acres of grounds, its 53 permanent 
buildings, and the course of study -which is given to its 2700 
cadet-midshipmen could in no sense do justice either to the 
beauty and dignity of the Academy itself or to the incalculable 
contribution which it is making to the future of our nation’s 
merchant service. It is to be hoped, however, that those readers 
living in or near New York City will make a pilgrimage to Kings 
Point. Visitors are always welcome and the writer can guaran- 
tee that they will have a visit to remember. 

At the Academy the prospective officer receives an intensified 
course in seamanship, navigation, cargo handling, small boat 
handling and physical conditioning if he selects to be a deck 
officer; or, if he desires an engineer’s billet, he is trained in 
steam engineering, Diesel engineering, electricity and ship con- 
struction. It is to be remembered that his preliminary training 
(at either Kings Point or at one of the basic schools at Pass 
Christian, Miss., or San Mateo, Cal.) has taken four months, 
and thereafter he has had a minimum of six months at sea as 
deck or engineering cadet in a commercially operated vessel. As 
a result, our young cadet (whose proper title is cadet-mid- 
shipman) is in no sense a landlubber but has probably seen a 
good part of the seven seas, 
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Manufacturers of more than 600 
quality petroleum products 
for War and Peace 





GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


General Offices, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Refineries : 





Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON » NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







““ eg PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TOLEDO 
TOLEDO, O. - CINCINNATI, O. 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. LOUISVILLE »- ATLANTA 


FORT WORTH, TEX. NEW ORLEANS 
SWEETWATER, TEX. HOUSTON 
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TO KEEP THEIR BIG 
PROPELLERS TURNING 


@ It has to be built in—this full-power capacity to turn 
big propellers, speedily and smoothly, and the dependability 
to keep ‘em turning—just as Red Wing builds it into this 
sea-going work horse—the Model “B” Red Wing Engine. 32 
to 40 hp., 4-cyl., 4%2”" bore x 5” stroke, 318 cu. in. displ. 


Its super-stamina is a prewar development—proved by 25 
years’ service in passenger cruisers, fishing boats and other 
commercial craft. 


Most of the wartime Model B go to power our Navy's 38’ 
Buoy Boats that mark mine fields, channels, etc. A few are to 
be had for essential civilian use. 






MODEL “B” 


32-40 HP. 
marere 


Lod Win ENGINES 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 


ZO CSeeONe PASMONS osc see cwcscsvecevcssovcss 8 hp. to 125 hp. 
ET NNN TUNING 5 6s ona a 6045 00 a oe kie sews cne 42 hp. to 125 hp. 
(A few available for essential uses) 
DISTRIBUTORS 
PO OUGS 05 0.065 Cicaees MeN s 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W..H. Moreton Corp.........++5 1042 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Gochenaur Marine. .........eeeceeeee 525 Arch St., Philadelphia 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Sees 
Official U. $. Merchant Marine Academy}Photo 


An informal brush between the Monomoys 


So much for the general picture. Of interest to yachtsmen and 
to those who remember that period when our nation’s maritime 
history was high-lighted by the record passages of the Dread- 
nought, Donald McKay, Red Jacket, Challenge, and other packets 
and clippers is the extent of the training in sail which the Acad- 


-emy is giving to a new generation of America’s future ship 


masters. 

At the outset, it is important to keep in mind that a substan- 
tial percentage of the cadets entering the basic school know little 
or nothing about maritime matters, nor have they set foot in a 
boat of any kind. It means, therefore, that training must truly 
begin with the basic essentials. In reality, the fact that the cadets 
are nautical tyros when they begin their indoctrination is an 
asset, for it means that instruction can be given “from the bot- 
tom up.” 

Basic instruction begins with “going to sea” in Monomoy 
pulling boats (which also carry a sliding gunter rig). In these 
sturdy craft the elements of small boat handling, sailing and 
nautical nomenclature are driven home by endless repetition. 
During this same preliminary period each cadet will make as 
many as six 12- to 48-hour “cruises” in one of the Academy’s 
seagoing auxiliary vessels and, while on board, will begin a 
seemingly endless program of instruction in anything and 
everything relating to the operation of a vessel at sea. After a 
cadet has come back from his 6- or 9-month tour of sea duty, 
and returns to the Academy to enter into the period of advanced 
instruction, he will make approximately three cruises in one or 
another of the boats in the Academy’s fleet. Hence, while being 
destined for service in ‘‘steam,” he will have received an all- 
inclusive ‘‘course of sprouts” under canvas by the time he is 
handed his hard earned diploma. 

The Academy’s “‘fleet” is both varied and picturesque. The 
largest vessel flying the Kings Point pennant is the Gresham, a 
206’ o.a. steam cutter which has a long and honorable record of 
service in the Coast Guard behind her. The Gresham usually 
cruises Long Island Sound for five- orsix-day periods, and on her 
venerable decks the long-suffering cadet begins his struggles 
with the mysteries of celestial navigation. Next comes the 
Emery Rice, a 199’ 0.a. auxiliary bark. Here, indeed, is a lady 
with a past, for her antecedents indicate that her aliases are 
legion! She is the ex-Rockport, ex-Ranger, ex-Nantucket, and 
ex-Bay State; and any cadet will give odds that it is only a matter 
of time before she will blossom out as the good old Three Cheers 
for Kings Point. Today she serves principally as a receiving ship, 
yet her numerous yards and seemingly endless miles of running 
rigging make her a floating laboratory for the cadet who would 
be really “salty.” : 

Perhaps the most interesting vessel of all is the Irene Forsyte, 
a 177’ o.a. three-masted schooner. A swarm of cadets boards her 
each day and at the end of an eight-hour cruise they know full 
well the meaning of “‘sweating-up”’ a sail, as the size of her gear 
would do justice to an 18th century ship of the line! 

The “‘babies” of the fleet are two schooners, both of Alden 
design, and both famous in Atlantic coast yachting centers. The 
Forbes, which is 62’ 0.a., was Innis O’Rourke’s Sealove; while 
the 70’ 4” 0.a. Felix Riesenberg was the former Rhine of Neil W. 
Rice. Both of these handsome craft are employed principally for 
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A corned beef and cabbage dinner or a tall cooling refreshment may 
be prepared with equal ease in the efficient galley of a Truscott Cruiser. 


Pictured is the galley for the Truscott 32. Ample refrigerator at the 
left (frozen food locker in the larger boats) .. . storage space for 
groceries and supplies below the sink and stove, dish racks within 
easy reach ... ventilating fan above the stove. Complete galley in 
glistening tile with chromium trim. 

When our war task is finished, we will offer you America’s Finest. 
A Truscott Pleasure Craft at popular prices. We will build them for 
you large and small, some in steel, some in wood. Send for the 
Truscott Sketch Book of post-war plans. This interesting and in- 
formative book is free. Address Department YA8. 


BONDS — Buyem and Keepem/ 


PRUNE 











TRUSCOTT BOAT | 


ST. JOSER 


Distributors and Dealers 


Interested in the sale of Truscott Cruisers? 


Many choice territories are available to re- 


sponsible parties. We have a post-war plan 
supported by National Advertising that will 
assure success when coupled with personal 


initiative, Write today for information. 





s 
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Built by Stephens. . . These two outstanding Stephens cruisers were among the last 


built before our plant was converted entirely to war production. But whether in trim cruisers... 


or sleek craft for Uncle Sam’s Army, Navy or Coast Guard... Stephens quality is always apparent. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS *« FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS * STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





recreational purposes. The remainder of the Academy’s fleet are 
the gunter-rigged Monomoys, previously referred to, and a 
scattering of whale boats which have twin spars and a standing 
lug rig. The importance of these “‘life boats” cannot be over 
emphasized, for intensified training in them has done much to 
assure their proper handling by the officers and men of vessels 
which have been lost by enemy action. 

Of particular interest to yachtsmen is the Academy’s lusty 
young yacht club, which goes by the nautically proper name of 
“The Windjammers.’”’ Membership is open to any cadet and at 
the present time some 100 boys are on the rolls. They have their 
own clubhouse, their own dock, and a fledgling fleet which is 
ever growing. At the present time it includes, in addition to the 
Forbes and the Felix Riesenberg, two 17’ knockabouts and one 
Class S boat. The most important subject of conversation in 
Kings Point yachting circles is their fleet of ten 14’ dinghies 
which are now under construction. Designed for the Academy 
by L. Frances Herreshoff and built by The Little Shipyard, 
these new ‘‘14s”’ will be of double chine construction and have a 
sail area of 75 sq. ft. 

These boats should provide new ammunition for the various 
Academy teams which to date have done so well in competitive 
racing with neighboring yacht clubs and other government 
academies. Such racing is done under the supervision of a faculty 
adviser, whose endless drilling of his crews has resulted in his 
team being well up in the summaries of every race it has en- 








tered. As a result, a real tradition in sail is materializing at 
Kings Point and one which carries on the spirit of those hard- 
driving, sail carrying Yankee skippers of an earlier American 
merchant marine. 


CRUISING THE HEAT WAVES 


(Continued from page 54) 


hindered her and she simply tucked up her skirts and traveled. 
No heat waves shimmered above the Roads this time as she 
skimmed homeward. The bay was a tossing, whitecapped sea, 
cool and ‘dark in the late afternoon sun. 

With an extra day remaining, it was decided to go up the 
Nansemond River for one night before returning to Norfolk. 
The nor’easter stayed with us although the tide was ebbing 
fast and Pagan tossed to a steep chop in the river. With the 
wind fresh and dead aft, we counted off the buoys in quick 
order. The first drawbridge was rapidly approaching. With 
the anchor ready if needed I lifted the tin horn and “gave.” 
For once in our lives we saw a drawbridge open quickly — so 
quickly, in fact, that the channel was clear almost before the 
third note had died away. We rounded to above the bridge 
and anchored on the edge of the channel for the night. 

An angry-looking squall hit us next day on the run back to 
Norfolk. You never know what is going to come out of one of the 
lower Chesapeake or Hampton Roads storms so Skipper Larry 
dropped the mains’]. The squall packed quite a punch and a 
terrific rain drummed against the sails but it was short lived 
and Pagan soon was nosing up to her home anchorage. 

And so what began as a decidedly tropical voyage ended on a 
cooler note. Midsummer, as you can see, is not the best time for 
Old Dominion cruising or for the Chesapeake either for that 
matter. I want to try it again some time in late spring or late 
fall when Virginia’s skies are crisp blue and breezy. I want to 
anchor up Lynnhaven Creek on some future cruise, and go 
ashore for an oyster-and-butter bake, cooked on a hot iron 
sheet in the chilly fall woods by them as really knows how. 
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The trial run that launched 


6 ay PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE was taken 
in 1932 during the trial runs of the 
Coast Guard Cutter THETIS. 


The 165-foot THETIS was one of 18 
such vessels equipped with the then 
new Sperry Electro-Mechanical Steer- 
ing System. The 12-year record of the 
THETIS and her sister ships speaks for 
itself... 


In peacetime, they served on general 
ocean patrol, Arctic and Alaskan patrol, 
and many special missions. When war 
came, these valiant little ships helped 
to form our first thin line of defense 
against the Nazi wolf-pack menace lurk- 
ing along our shores, and gallantly held 
on until reinforcements were ready. 


As a result of the performance of these 
equipments on the Coast Guard Cut- 
ters, the Navy chose the Sperry Electro- 
Mechanical Steering Systems for 


installation on 200 of the first Patrol 
Vessels which were authorized shortly 
before Pearl Harbor..Thus, when the 
emergency arose, this steering device 
also was tried and proved—ready to go 
to war. Since 1941, more than 2,000 


. installations have been made. 


Normally, “finger-tip” electric steer- 
ing is provided. If power should fail, a 
clutch in the steering stand permits the 
wheelsman to shift control immedi- 
ately to manual steering. A rudder in- 
dicator shows rudder position in both 
hand and electrical steering. One or 
more non-follow-up steering controllers 
may be located at any place on the ship. 


Electro-Mechanical Steering Sys- 
tems are in use on many craft of the 
Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine, 
and Army, and on privately operated 
tugs, ferryboats, and other craft. 


a new steering system 





The Sperry Electro-Mechanical Steering 
System is economical, rugged, and de- 
pendable. In the case of 32 installations 
where careful records were kept, mainte- 
nance costs for this equipment averaged 
only eight dollars per year. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


INC, 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS © 


ELECTRONICS ° 


AUTOMATIC 


COMPUTATION 3 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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** COPPERHEAD” 


ESIGNED by Phil Rhodes and constructed to highest specifica- 
tions for Commodore John Snite, Copperhead is typical of 
many notable fast cruisers built in our shop in pre-war days. 
© Now we build boats for Victory—fleets of them—all produced 
to the top standards of fine yacht construction. Experience, facili- 
ties and “know-how” make this a good place to build your post-war 
dream ship. We would like the opportunity to talk it over with you. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Twenty-four boats, one of the largest fleets ever to leave the 
Rochester Y.C. Basin on a cruising race (with the exception of 
Freeman Cup races), took off for Presque Ile June 30th. Mitena, 
John VanVoorhis’ Twelve-Metre, was first across the finish line 
but was second to Al Baird’s Class R BobKat in the handicap 
rating for racing boats. Tim Croucher’s “‘R” Rogue was third. 
Herb Wahl’s Dragon, somewhat of a surprise to everyone, was 
winner in the small cruising class, followed by Bob Lee’s Topper 
and Paul Tchinnis’ Vega JJJ. Best of the large cruising division 
was Larry Gleason’s Bounty Picaroon, with Ted Briggs’ cutter 
Puffin in second place and Rolfe Schofield’s yawl Desire third. 
Earl Snyder, in Djinn, was third boat of the entire fleet in and 
won hands down in the Six-Metre Class, having an hour and a 
half over his nearest competitor Stork, sailed by Walt Brown in 
the absence of Rooney Castle. 


> It is with deep regret that we note the death of Charlie Case, 
former owner and genial host of Horizon. Charlie gave his life 
for his country on the Anzio beachhead. 


> The Sodus Bay Y.C. started its racing schedule on July Ist; 


races will be held Saturdays and Sundays through Labor Day, 
with a handicap cruising race to Fairhaven on August 5th 
and 6th. 

Bob Bloomer, Jr., has sold his Robin Pronto to his crew, 
Johnny Davis. Bob has left for Cornell for specialized Army 
training. 

Charlie Halligan has joined the Navy and Terry Patton is 
seeing service in the Aleutians. 

The Schantz brothers, both in the Navy, ran into each other 





at a desolate and distant port. Waxing homesick for the U.S. 
and Sodus Bay, they felt their boat should be in the water await- 
ing them and so cabled home “ Put Anona overboard.” She is 
now at her mooring. 


> The Seneca Y.C. is well launched on its racing schedule. 
Lanse Hoskins, in Andiamo, is leading the Star fleet in the 
championship series. In the Memorial Day Series, Oliver 
Wood, in Bambi, and Cebe Lee, skippering Wah Hoo Wah, 
were tied for first place. 

Dan Quigley, sailing the Comet Buccaneer, won the Me- 
morial Day series in that class; in the Comet Championship 
Series, Marsh Root, in Biue Witch, is leading the fleet. 


> At the Newport Y.C., where they race a monthly series 
within the Championship Series, Jack End took top honors in 
the June series with Frank Coleman second and Al Jones third. 


> George Glenn, having sailed only three of the six races in the 
Championship series at the Nine Mile Point Y.C., is neverthe- 
less leading the fleet. 


> Thomas K. Wade, of the Royal Canadian Y.C., has been 
elected First Vice President of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union. 


> Chuck Angle has joined the Marines and the Dinghy Divi- 
sion is moaning ‘‘no more locker parties.’”’ The Dinghy Division 
is racing this season, all reports to the contrary. Meeting the 
starting gun are Biden Whitney, Ginny Cole, Fred Todd and 
Howard Kritgord, a newcomer to the Rochester Y.C. Lou 
Howard, long a commuter from Buffalo for the week-end 
dinghy sailing, has started a dinghy class in Buffalo. 

Phil Hoffman has chartered Bill Gleason’s Bounty for the 
season. 

Wallace Oakley has sold his power cruiser Sonny to J. C. 
Mirguet. Mingo has been sold to O. Carlson, of Detroit. 
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There are Hundreds of Marine Uses for 
EXTERIOR-TYPE DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


(Made with Completely-Waterproof Binder) 



















© War engineering experience has proved This modern ‘‘Miracle Wood’ will be 
the versatility of Exterior-type Douglas ‘ready to serve you as a proven marine 
Fir Plywood in the marine field. Bulk- construction material—in both the pleas- < 
heads for PT boats . . . deckhouses and ure boat and the work boat field. Manu- 


bulkheads for minesweepers . . . decking factured by the hot-plate synthetic resin 


and planking for Army tugs—these are method, Exterior-type Douglas Fir Ply- 
but a few of the present 


wood is made especially 
uses. 


for outdoor service. 





@ Always look for the EXT- 
DFPA ‘‘grade trade-mark’’— 
branded or stamped on every 
genuine panel of Exterior-type 
Douglas Fir Plywood. Moisture- 
resistant types are not intended 
for marine use and should not be 
so used. 


®@ Exterior-type Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood is manufactured in the fol- 
lowing grades: Good 2 Sides and 
Good 1 Side, available on special 
order; Sound 2 Sides and Sound 1 
Side, the most popular grades for 
marine use. Also available are ; 


HERE ARE THE SIZES: Exterior-type Sheathing Exterior (SH-Ext) for 


Douglas Fir Plywood is made in these 


















































utility purposes; Industrial Exter- 
standard widths, lengths and thickn . i 
8 oe eeipney TECHNICAL DATA ior, for industrial purposes; and 
item | WioTH | LENGTH | THICKNESS" © The following are available Concrete Form Exterior, for use 
: (Inches) * ‘ . ae 
Unches) | Uinches) | igs li"shesl without charge: Technical Data, where moisture conditions are ab- 
Gana 2 m 3716 0 ph) Finishing Data, Plans for Small Siena or aie 
Ponels 14 60 vo" Boats. Write for these booklets or ati ates Werte’ Ore: Sevqurery 
BO Re hae. other information concerning the large number of form re-uses are 
txt 4 3/8 A “ 
(G1S-Ext.) 20 % 7/16 {5 ply) uses of Exterior- desired. 
(SO2S-Ext)! 22 vet Type Douglas Fir 
(SO1S-Ext.) 24 1) am 
po “gaat Plywood. 
28 n/16 
30 3/4 
36 13/16 
42 7/8 {7 ply) 
48 1$/16 2 
’ Pi Exterior-type Doug- 
1W16 las Fir Plywood 
1178. °° Meets the Rigid 
sie Requirements of U 
; S. Commercial 
Sizes of Sheathing Exterior, Industrial Exterior 
ond Concrete-form Exterior sent on request. Standard 45-42. 
*Number of plies listed under thickness is minimum, 














@ Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation research technicians 
utilize this laboratory ‘hot 
press’’ to test adhesives, de- 
velop new surfaces and prove 
production methods. The press 
can apply pressure up to 1,000 
pounds per square inch at tem- 
peratures as high as 335 de- 
grees. 





Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> In spite of the reported casualties in the now historic 
Corinthian Club’s Vallejo race, over 90 boats were able to get in 
trim for the annual William Randolph Hearst-Examiner Re- 
gatta, which was sailed without casualties to sails, boats or 
crew in one of the steadiest and the pleasantest summer breezes 
of the season. Several winners repeated their performances of 
last year in the various classes, but highlighting the entire 
occasion was the victory of the St. Francis Y.C. This club, by 
taking four first places, won the William Randolph Hearst 
perpetual trophy for the first time, breaking the long tenure of 
the San Francisco, Corinthian and Aeolian Y.C. over this 
historic cup. 


> From the Aeolian Y.C. comes the report that its opening 


night party was the biggest event of its historic career, but 


the Pacific Interclub winter cruise was not as well attended 
because of the long beat against a strong flood tide to the 
trysting place. The annual visit to the Marin Yacht Club at 
San Rafael, while not as large in attendance as in former years, 


was joined by many of the larger craft. Dinner was served 
ashore. - 


> The St. Francis Y.C. reports its past commodore’s dinner 
well attended, not only by past commodores but by the 
personnel of the club. At this same club, on Thursday, June 29, 
trophies for the victors in the William Randolph Hearst Regatta 
were presented. Many yachtsmen again expressed their ap- 
preciation of the speed with which these trophies are distrib- 
uted, in this instance just 10 days after the event. Presented 
at the same time were the trophies of the St. Francis Club’s fall 
regatta, now some months overdue. These, however, were well 
worth waiting for; for with handsome redwood burl plaques, 
bearing silver boats, inscriptions, and club pennants, these 


trophies are easily the handsomest of the past season. Officiating 
at these ceremonies were Captain Gus Dorn, and Commodore 
Clifford Smith, the latter now becoming famous for his moment- 
ous suit against the San Francisco Y.C. for the improper 
management of elections. Whether this move is all serious or.all 
fun, it is worthy of note because it emphasizes the need for 
proper management of yacht club elections and other affairs, 
which are sometimes classically lax and unsupervised. 


> The Marin Y.C., which for years has been out of the Y.R.A., 
now plans tentatively to rejoin because of the large number of 
sail boats in active competition that have recently joined this 
association. 

Recent soundings, both by the Coast Guard and members of 
this club, show a mean controlling depth of 6’ at low water, not 
only through the outside channel, but directly into the club 
docks themselves. As soon as feasible; this club plans to dredge 
out the individual slips, and build up its privately-held island 
for possible habitation in the summer. 


p> Nestor Johnson has sold his Big Bear Flicka to Paul Arens. 
Dr. Alson Kilgore, whose Storey Ann was recently dismasted, 
is back in competition. . . . Stephens Bros. are still working 
on a contract of 26 boats for the Army, one of which will have 
the underwater body of their famous cruisers, but will be other- 
wise identical with the others. Comparative speed trials will be 
held soon... . At Coyote Point Y.C., dredging will begin 
within a month to clean out the harbor and channel. A new 
ramp will also be installed at this club within the next thirty 
days. 

Yachtsmen are warned of increased shoaling of water in 
Belvedere Cove and extension of the bar offshore, south of the 
Corinthian Club and north toward the ferry slips. . . . The 
Aeolian Y.C. has added to its fleet the famous R boat Ace, 
owned and sailed by Jack DeMandel; ManuWai skippered by 
Jack Bennett; Jerry Wolohan’s Lillis; and James E. Ledy’s 
Zephyr. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


p> The second week of racing at Marblehead jumped the start- 
ing fleet up to two score boats with the 30-Square-Metres in 
full battle strength. The noted veteran Charles P. Curtis, 
Harvard stroke oar of the early eighties, is back this season at 
the helm of his Ellen. A few luffing matches have provided a 
taste of the Vanderbilt rules in the ‘‘ Thirties.” Lincoln Davis, 
Jr., is leading the handsome Internationals at the tiller of 
Javelin. There was a hint of pre-war days when more than 300 
thronged.the decks of the Corinthian Y.C. to watch the boats 
cross the inside line. A handsome silver cup, the Charles E. 
Adams Perpetual Memorial Trophy, was put up for competi- 
tion in honor of the late vice commodore of the Corinthian Y.C. 
by his sons Lieut. Commander Ashley D. Adams, USNR (re- 
tired) and Morton Adams. 


> Interclub racing in Quincy Bay hit the season’s first high 
when 50 boats sailed under the burgee of the Merrymount 
Y.C. Ex-Commodore Eddie Gallagher, of the Squantum Y.C., 
is a consistent winner at the helm of Grafton Welsh’s Bomba 
of the Hustler Class. 


> The Pleon Y.C., the oldest junior yachting organization in 
North America, held its 57th annual election of officers recently. 
John H. Blodgett, Jr., national 110 Class skipper, was elected 
to succeed Commodore George D. O’Day. Robert Scully suc- 
ceeds his brother Frank, now in service, as vice commodore, and 
Bill Pinkham follows John Marvin as rear commodore. Bar- 
bara Lane Connolly and Margery Watson were reélected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 


> Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary of the Navy and 
noted America’s Cup skipper, has bought the Class R boat 
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Mary from Charles G. Moody through the office of Eldredge- 
McInnis. The exodus of Eight-Metres from Marblehead to the 
Great Lakes continued with Mrs. Nancy Leiter Clagett’s Ven- 
ture which was acquired by M.O. Cross, Sr. Other sales through 
this office include Clifford Smith’s 44’ auxiliary sloop Katahdin 
to C. S. Jacobs, who will use her on the Lakes. To replace her, 
Mr. Smith has bought Karl Crook’s auxiliary cutter Bobill ITI 
and has renamed her Katahdin II. Two Class S boats have 
changed hands recently, Sabot has been bought by C. Adrian 
Sawyer, Jr., former commodore of the Boston Y.C., from the 
Edward P. Richardson Estate; and Piquero, from William J. 
Underwood by Philip 8. Patton, who has taken her to New 
York. The Bar Harbor sloop Indian will be around Marblehead 
again this season but she has changed ownership from Paul 
Lawler to L. Mortimer Pratt, Jr. 


> A few good sized schooners have changed hands through the 
office of Eldredge-McInnis recently, namely: Flying Cloud III 
from William W. Nichols to Norman S. Cooke; Allouette has 
been sold to Dr. Ralph W. Haywood for the Arthur L. Walker 
Estate; and two named Lively Lady, one from Osborn M. Curtis, 
Jr., to James G. and Elliott W. Johnston, the other from William 
M. Dunkle to William W. Nichols. The Johnston brothers have 
renamed their boat Sarajay. Robert B. Choate, publisher of the 
Boston Herald, has acquired the Dawn ‘‘45” power cruiser from 
Carl H. Gleason. The 34’ power cruiser Coaster IV has been 
sold, from Normal R. Auger and Normal V. Crane to Henry 
H. Wendell, and the Matthews “38” Reverie IZ, from Howard 
S. and L. Kellsey Dodd, 2nd, to Ralph E. Runels. 


> Henry Baay has completed ten years of business in Marble- 
head and five years in his new yard. He has been and is still 
connected as a production manager at a Boston defense plant. 
He has been temporarily relieved to recuperate and organize 
his yacht yard. He has bought the 42’ ketch Caribou, from C. E. 
Morrison, Jr., of Lawrence, and the 39’ twin screw sport fisher- 
man Poodle Pup, from Justin W. Griess, of Hamilton. 





Now At WAR/ 


BUT 


WHEN PEACE COMES-- 


All boat builders and boat owners will want the 
finer performance of Gamble Phenol Laminated 
Stems, Keels and Frames—even CONTINUOUS 


Stems and Keels! 


They mean Stronger Boats, 


More Durable Boats and Lighter Design! 


These are proven facts. 


Gamble Phenol 


Laminated Structural Timbers are in 
the toughest service in fighting boats. 


Plan NOW for Postwar Demand 


Boat Builders and Marine Architects 
should know about this new material. 
Write for the facts today. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS 
LOUISVILLE, Ky 


“Dimension Lumber Since 1900” 


a 


Illustrations 

from photographs 

of l-pce. Laminated White Oak Stem and 
Keel, 50’, Laminated White Oak Skeg 20’ x 16 
x 4” and Laminated White Oak Frames. 
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Telling you about them, NOW, So you will remember them WHEN... ! 





ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY! 


That boat of yours—she’s a honey, all right! 
Such lines! Such accommodations! Short of 
shipwreck, nothing can change them. 


But her engine—that’s a horse of another 
color—and the real answer to joyful or pain- 
in-the-neck ownership. 


How much you paid for it doesn’t count. 
If it doesn’t drive her through the water, it’s 
just so much old metal for which the junk 
dealer will give you so many cents per pound. 


Better buy an OSCO—money isn’t every- 
thing. No one has to explain to you about 
Ford (gas) or Hercules (diesel) power, 
economy, dependability and durability, 


You can’t buy better performance. 











OSCO-MARINED Ford 
Engines from 55 hp to 
100 hp range and Con- 
version Kits for those 
who want to do their 
own converting. 
also 

OSCO-MARINED Her- 
cules Diesels from 25 
hp to 85 hp range. 


“O 
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YACHTING 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The high spot in last month’s racing calendar was the 
New York Y.C.’s centennial overnight race, sailed on July 
8th and 9th from Larchmont Breakwater to Stratford Shoal 
and return. It brought out an impressive fleet of 38 starters, 
including two Internationals and seven ‘‘S” boats. Ernest and 
Colin Ratsey’s Golliwogg was the winner on corrected time, 
with Harvey Conover’s Revonoc second and A. Clark Bedford’s 
Coquina third. W. T. Moore’s 8-Metre Sea Fox was the first 
boat over the finish line. One of the events of the race was 
provided by Arthur P. Davis, whose elapsed time in his Inter- 
national Patricia was 56 seconds better than the first boat in 
the regular division. She started five minutes after the last 
of the cruisers and finished but four minutes and four seconds 
after Sea Fox. 


> There is scant news value in the statement that local yachting 
activity is flourishing to the extent that it has become a standard 
topic of conversation amongst the rocking chair fleets of every 
club on the Sound. But, for the benefit of skippers who are 
trying to crowd in as many events as their limited week-ends 
and holidays will permit, the following digest may be helpful: 

Manhasset Bay Y.C. — Regattas will be held every Saturday, 
Sunday and holiday in the bay through September 17th. The 
Junior Y.R.A. Championship will take place on August Ist, 
2nd and 3rd. The 12th Annual Fall Race Week will run from 
September 6th through the 10th (the 10th will also be the date 
of a Y.R.A. Regatta off Execution Light, and a Saturday Special 
will precede that event). A tabulation reveals that the Club will 
hold a total of 47 regattas this season. 

Port Washington Y.C.— The Club is holding weekly races 
for yachts of the Meteor Class type. On August 21st is the Junior 
Regatta, on the 26th there will be a special race for all classes off 
Execution Light, and the 27th is the date of the Annual Regatta, 
which is a regular Y.R.A. event. 

Bayside Y.C-—Douglaston Y.S.— Future dates for their 
combined series races are August 5th and 26th and September 
16th. The Sixth Junior Annual Regatta takes place on August 
19th and 20th. An interesting point about the latter event is 
that it is “junior” only in the sense that it is organized by the 
Juniors, as there is no age limit. As many adults as juniors race, 
and it is to be remembered that there were 93 entries last year. 

Huntington Y.C.— The Club’s major event of the season 
was the Sixth Annual Huntington Race, which was sailed on 
July 30th. September 3rd is the date for the Fall Race, which 
will again be run under the new Vanderbilt rules. 

American Y.C.— August 5th to 8th are the dates of the 
Club’s annual Invitation Cruise. The itinerary, at the present 
writing, includes Northport Bay, Port Jefferson, the Thimble 
Islands and Hamburg Cove on the Connecticut River. Among 
those yachts present on the Club’s informal June cruise were 
Barbara, Chanty, Contest, White Mist, Menemsha, Marrob II, 
Lucky Star, Andora, Sonia III and Nike. The Club’s junior 
program is in full swing and, according to Dick Hill, started off 
with a “bang.” All told, the class numbers 60, ofswhom 40 are 
children of non-members and 20 those of members. 


> Top boats in the first series of Y.R.A. Championship Races 
of the International class were: Sheldrake, .841; Bumble Bee, 
.833; Susan, .786. Standings for the Memorial Trophy (Satur- 
day Series) up to and including the race of June 24th are: Bumble 
Bee, .902; Susan, .814; Aileen, .763. 


> John H. Wells announces the following sales: Bildon, a 30’ 
cruiser to Robert W. Littell, Seattle, Wash.; Wahoo, a 56’ express 
cruiser to interests in British Columbia; Zowie, a 50’ express 
cruiser; Wave Master, a 40’ Diesel cruiser to Benitez & Co., 
Mexico. The same firm has chartered Nayada, a 70’ Diesel 
houseboat, to J. M. McDonald, and Katherine N, a 70’ cruiser 
to Donald Dunham, of Washington. 


> Lt. Comdr. Winthrop P. (‘‘Porter”) Buck has received the 
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Same Here, Brother! 


You're not alone in those plans for the bright day when that new boat... that 
long dreamed of cruise will become a reality. To help you get the big job fin- 
ished we’re building and servicing fighting ships . . . to help you realize a better 


post-war world we’re planning now for new boats from new materials at costs 
lower than ever before. 


Wartime builders of Sub-chasers, Minesweep- 


. 
ers, Aircraft Rescue Boats, Picket Boats, and ae uy & ie AR a & 


Cargo Ships... peacetime builders of fine 


Sail and Power Yachts and Commercial 
Vessels. 


NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
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SHIPMATE MODEL 


MARINE GALLEY RANGE 





The SHIPMATE Line 


For over half a century, SHIPMATE has 
offered the finest in galley-range construc- 
tion with a range for every vessel and 
requirement. 


Cast-Iron Ranges 


For coal, wood, or oil-burning; heavy-duty 
construction; sizes to serve from 4 to 75 in 
single ranges—unlimited capacity by addi- 
tion of EXTENSION SHIPMATES. 


Steel-Riveted Ranges 


For coal, wood, or oil-burning; sizes to serve 
from 4 to 100 in single ranges—unlimited ca-_ 
pacity by addition of EXTENSION SHIPMATES. 
Both single and double-oven models—all de- 
signed for tough, heavy-duty service. 


Ranges for Post-War Pleasure Boats 


For post-war pleasure boats there is a com- 
plete line of gas, kerosene, and alcohol fired 
ranges, all of which meet the same high 
standard of quality that the name SHIP- 
MATE stands for. (Gas ranges now available 
under certain conditions.) 


SPECIFICATIONS SHIPMATE NO. 215 





Size of oven........ 11% x 16x 8% 
Size of firebox for wood..17% x 6% 
Size of firebox for coal...14% x 5Y% 
Overall size of range 


25% x 26% x 25 
Number of men served........00. 


iron construction, coal or wood burning 
r plate over tir 7-inch 
cover. 


The Stamford Foundry Co. 
Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 


e with one 
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Legion of Merit for exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding service as commanding officer of a 
destroyer while engaged in escorting a convoy in the Mediter- 
ranean. . . . Lieut. Bromley Stone now wears a Unit Citation 
Ribbon, as a result of the citation given the U.8.S. Jamesiown. 


p> An unofficial “back of an envelope” score sheet kept by 
your correspondent reveals, according to his figuring (which 
has always been poor), that the following boats scored the 
greatest number of “‘firsts” in their particular class or division 
between May 28th and July 9th: International Class (Bumble 
Bee); Handicap Class, Division VII (Skipper) ; Handicap Class, 
Division VI (Cricket); Handicap Class, Division V (Voyager, 
Valkyrie, Tzigane, Pecusa-tied); Handicap Class, Division 
IV (Lone Star); Handicap Class, Division III (Sea Fox); At- 
lantic Class (Minkie) ; Class S (Auley) ; Wee Scot Class (Lassie) ; 
One-Ten Class (Quitz); Victory Class (Black Jack); Comet 
Class (Blue Peter); Lightning Class (Nola); Snipe Class (Can 
Can). (Apologies are hereby tendered for any errors or omissions 
in the above!) 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> The Michigan City Race started an active racing season on 
this lake. William Goltra, in Aramis, was first. in the Cruising 
Division and Clare Udell, with Falcon II, led the Universal- 
Racing Division. 

The Michigan City Y.C., starting July 2nd and until the end 
of the season, will try out the Vanderbilt racing rules. The 
June 11th race was won by Nahma. 


p> The Virginia Trophy Series (for Eight-Metres and Class Q 
boats) was taken by the defender, Clare Udell, in Falcon IT. 


> The Chicago Y.C. Eight-Mile Buoy Race was won by 
Commodore P. H. Danly in his yawl Trident in the Cruising 
Division and by Harry Nye, Jr., in his ““R” boat Gale in the 
Universal Division. Danly also took the honors in his division 
in the Lake Macatawa-Chicago Race. Nye won the Subscription 
Trophy Series for ‘‘R” boats. 


> The Chicago-Saugatuck Race, Universal Division, was won 
by H. C. Griffin in his Ten-Metre Tar Baby, which also won 
first place in the return run from Lake Macatawa to Chicago. 
Going over, the Cruising Division first was captured by Ken 
Stanford, in the big yaw] Hostess IJ. 


p> The Sterling Morton Series for Star Boats was won by 
Emerson Raymond, of Sheridan Shores, in Dolphin. The Tum- 
laren Class Trophy, raced for on the July 4th week-end, was 
taken by Commodore Willie Ware, of the Columbia Y.C., in 
Viking. The Lawley 110 Class Trophy was won by Gus Martin, 
in Sea Puss. . 

The Stars on Lake Michigan are wearing mourning in the 
form of a black patch over the star identification. This in 
memory of George A. Corry, the Star boat “Father.” 

In the Chicago Y.C. Series A races for Classes R, S and 
Tumlaren, the following took firsts: Harry Nye, Jr., in Gale; 
E. Heineman, in Romany; and Sam Clark, in Svek. 


> During June, the Milwaukee Y.C. and the South Shore Y.C. 
held four races. Lassie, owned by W. T. Lawrie, Commodore 
of the South Shore Y.C., won two firsts; Stephia, owned by 
Eldred Stephenson, of the Milwaukee Y.C. won one first; 
Harry Bremer, of Milwaukee, in Rangoon took the other first. 


> Wells Lippincott sold his schooner Sovereign; P. K. Wrigley 
sold his cutter Copperhead; Al Peuquet sold his Eight-Metre 
Conewago; and C. M. Roswell sold his power cruiser Half-0O. 
Ralph Horween has brought his 55’ ketch Stowaway II to 
Chicago. Henry Holsman bought the Week-Ender Duchess, 
Albert Veeder the 74’ schooner Jacinta. Francis Zmitz bought 
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U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES’85-FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAT 











Landing boats equip- 
ped with Hall-Scott 
INVADERS are in ser- 
vice by the thousands 
from Attu to the South 
Seas. In every theatre 
of war they have con- 
clusively demonstrated 
their superior power 
and dependability. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 











Luitders of bine Craft 


WAR AND PEACE 


LDING CO. 


AND, SCALE. 











“The Anchoring Handbook” is a 
complete and authoritative guide- 
‘book. Twenty-eight fully illustrated 
pages, it tells how to choose an- 
chorage ... figure holding power 


Northill 


+e. weigh anchor and let go. Plus 
scores of tables, charts and other 
tips on anchoring problems and 
techniques. 








It’s yours for the asking! Get 

your FREE copy at your Ship 

Chandler or Marine Supply 
_ Dealer's today. 


Company. i... 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 





... BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
.»» POWERFUL 


INBOARDS 





A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 








popie™ 


Born under the 
Puerto Rican sun 
... distilled with 
consummate skill 
.. » Don Q brings 
you the true flavor 
of the tropics. It’s 
delicious. Try Don 
Q in cocktails or 
tall drinks. 


86 PROOF 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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for a 


HARVEY 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


We make that suggestion for your safety and 
convenience. It’s mighty comforting to be 
able to call the Coast Guard or other boats in 
case of distress and you'll enjoy your trips 
more, knowing you are able to get in touch 
with home and office. 


The HARVEY Marine Radio Telephone and 
combination. Telephone-Receiver-Direction 
Finder shown below are two of the many 
popular HARVEY units which will be avail- 
able for postwar use. 


THE MARINE 10 


|, This 10-watt radio tele- 
}, phone installation is ideal 
' for the small boat owner. 
Receiver, transmitter and 
|| power supply are self con- 
tained in an attractive cabi- 
net. Sensitive superhetero- 
dyne circuit permits 
reception in the Marine 
Band as well as Standard 
Broadcast frequencies. Over all dimensions 1834’ wide, 104” high 
and 8%” deep. 


THE MARINE 25 


A 6-channel radio telephone 
with a special noise balancer 
to keep motor and electrical 
appliance interference to a 
minimum. Six transmitting and 
receiving frequencies permit a 
wide choice of stations. Over- 
all dimensions 19” wide, 12” 
high and 934” deep. 








Write for Marine Radio Telephone folder which con- 
tains complete information on these and other HARVEY 
units for large and small: pleasure craft. You’re sure 
to find just the unit you'll want for your boat. Write 


HARVEY) 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
453 CONCORD AVENUE = CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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the 73’ schooner Lively Lady and Gordon Varny the 45’ Chris- 
Craft Arcturus. 


> The midshipmen training program carried on for the last 
two years by yachtsmen is again in full swing, with Lt. Byron 
Willis representing the Navy. Anyone in the Chicago area 
owning a yacht with power should call Lt. Willis at Abbott 
Hall if interested in taking part in this program. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club Resident School in Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation is not being held this 
summer, but will start again in the fall. This same club is 
offering to its members only a free correspondence course in 
Piloting and Dead Reckoning. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> As usual, July was a quiet month in intercollegiate sailing 
competition but with the advent of August much more activity 
is in the offing. This summer schedule is still tentative but the 
probable dates of the three major regattas are August 19-20th 
for the second annual I.C.Y.R.A. Star Class Championship; 
August 27th for the third annual Lieutenant Fowle Trophy 
Regatta; and September 2nd-3rd, or possibly September 9-10th, 
for the third annual Danmark Trophy Regatta. The Star Cham- 
pionship and the Danmark Trophy will be sailed under the 
Coast Guard Academy auspices at New London while the 
Fowle Trophy event will take place at M.I.T. on the Charles 
River Basin. 


> There is a chance this year that it will be possible to sail the 
second Star Class title series in less restricted waters than the 
Thames River above the bridges, as the Coast Guard Academy 
is considering taking its fleet of eight Stars to Niantic Bay, a 
few miles to the westward, for this series. Advance entries will 
determine whether it will be necessary to hold preliminaries. 


> Aside from the Star Championship and the Fowle and Dan- 
mark Trophy regattas for dinghies, the Association’s policy is 
to avoid scheduling further major regattas during the sum- 
mer because of conflicts with other yachting activities. How- 
ever, the Executive Committee is on record as encouraging 
scheduling minor dual and triangular events between neighbor- 
ing colleges in July, August and September and several such will 
be held by Coast Guard, M.I.T., Brown, and Stevens. 


> Prior to the finals of the McMillan Cup, two qualifying pre- 
liminaries were held at the Coast Guard Academy on June 4th 
and 11th, respectively. The first produced some fine competi- 
tion between six teams as Harvard, M.I.T. and Yale qualified 
in a series held in the International 14-footers carrying para- 
chute spinnakers. George O’Day, representing Harvard, won 
three races and tallied a total of 3734 points in six races. Charles 
Bloomer, M.I.T., was second at 3614; Ash Andon, of Yale, 
scored 2914; Bob Sampson, of Stevens, 23; Ben Leventhal, of 
Brown, 19; and Jack Hammel, of Williams, 17. 


> The second preliminary was all Coast Guard as Philip 
Hildebrandt and Bob Roy sailed the Cadets to three straight 
wins for 1234 points against Cornell’s nine and Dartmouth’s 
four. The inability of Navy, for the first time in several years, 
to compete for the McMillan Cup, and the late withdrawals of 
Northeastern and New Hampshire made this preliminary 
somewhat disappointing. In the end, Cornell, although quali- 
fying for the finals, did not send a crew to Marblehead. 


> The final dinghy regatta of the spring season was a dual meet 
at the Coast Guard Academy, Sunday,-June 4th, in which 
Coast Guard’s skippers, Phil Hildebrandt, Robert Roy, Alfred 
Tatman, and Whit Goddu, rolled up a total of 85 to 50 by Worces- 
ter Tech, whose star skipper, Bob Foster, scored 24 of his 
team’s points. Roy led the Cadets with 30. 
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TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


George 4 e ES clénr 
‘SAILBOATS 


sip capac: Plan now for those happy days ahead. Select sie aasbsieepipcen of iad 
SETINEY the Dunphy boat that will best fit your need Boat Building Company, Inc. 
Write for catalog. 






IS NOW 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 350 Broad St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


A PREDICTION... 





(GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
of Marine Repairs for 


PALMER SCOTT & CO., INe. 


Thus we are betier fitted than ever before 


While we are now engaged in “all out” war fo serve you, now and in the fi uture. 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 


.-..more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 
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Keep Buying W AR BONDS 





ACO lnc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















iti 8, 
DEFENSE COMES FIRST 





A-E-CO 
NAVIGATIONAL - EQUIPMENT supports this demand 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. with all its facilities 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. to supply 


A-E-CO 











Marine Deck Auxiliaries 


Partners with the Marine 


. : , for our 
industry in peace and war! 
Navy and Merchant Marine 
* BILGE PUMPS MARINE 
COUPLINGS 
ll tae oe csi REDUCTION AND 
* CHAIN AND GEAR REVERSE GEARS 
TRANSFER DRIVES MARINE AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SUPERCHARGERS et. 
* FUEL PUMPS & STAINLESS STEEL Philadelphia, Pa. 


* CHAIN HOISTS * TIMING CHAINS 


BORG-WARNER 
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WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


flashes to a release handle, instantly sending a gale of 


to smother the blaze. Rewilliar 


If you’re enjoying Kidde protection on 


) shows it’s Kidde Extinguishing System. you" -private boat, make it last «ill 


V-Day! Kidde representatives or local 
boat yards will help you. Kidde port- 
able and built-in systems are also 
known by. the trade name “LUX.” 





> Another former Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. yachtsman, Lieu- 
tenant Herbert “Puck” Melville Dowsett, Jr., USNR, who 
sailed for Harvard in several events in 1937 and 1938, has been 
decorated with the Air Medal and the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal for his achievements in rescuing the crews of Navy and 
Army planes during the Marshall Island operations. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITY 
By Bugeye Bill 


> With only a two weeks’ layover, Potomac River S.A. skippers 

opened their summer series last month in Washington following 
a full spring series which attracted 42 starters. On Independence 
Day, the association staged its first moonlight race under ideal 
conditions. Winners for the evening were Commodore Len 
Penso, sailing Hight Ball, in the Chesapeake 20s Class, Ensign 
Ted Cochrane, sailing Scuttlebutt, in the Comet Class, Ensign 
Bob Browning, sailing Can-Can, in the Penguin Class; Newton 
Canter, in Morue II, in the Lightning Class; and Sergt. Bill 
Feight, sailing Foxy, in the Handicap Class. 

Spring series winners were Hight Ball, sailed by Owen Oakley, 
Chesapeake 20s; Robert E. Lee, Clarke Daniel, Comets; Cirrus, 
Bill Welch, Lightnings; Pluto, Joe Krafft, Penguins, and 
Noyentu, Col. Bill Conrow, Handicap Class. For the second 
year, skippers raced under the percentage scoring system with 
eight out of twelve races needed to qualify. 


> The Potomac B.C. in Washington celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary last month. It is the Capital’s oldest aquatic organiza- 
tion and many of its members have attained national and inter- 
national prominence in rowing. . . . While the Chesapeake 
Bay Y.C. has cancelled its annual Poker Bowl race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford this year, the Tred Avon Y.C. has decided to 
take up the ball and will sponsor a race from Annapolis to 
Oxford on August 12th. . . . Two sailors who competed 33 
years ago in Capital’s first Washington-to-Annapolis race 


sailed in the club’s event last month. They were Lyman Hewins 


and Dan Fowler. They sailed aboard Commodore Jack Stone’s 
Sonata. 


> Chesapeake Bay loosed its bag of tricks and gave a fleet of 
ten yachts competing last month in the Capital Y.C. Potomac 
River to Annapolis Race everything from a six-hour calm to a 
30-mile squall before the fleet came across the finish line in the 
82-mile event — the longest on the Chesapeake in two seasons. 

Outstanding performances were turned in by the little sloop 
Zenobia II, a Chesapeake One-Design sailed by Bill Heintz and 
a crew of small-boat sailors, and the New York Y.C. “32” 
owned and sailed by W. C. Schroeder. Both were entered from 
the West River S.C. Zenobia won the Class C and best corrected 
time prizes, while Gallivant won Class B and first to finish 
trophies. Gallivant’s elapsed time was 25 hours and 29 minutes. 
Highland Light, Naval Academy, won Class A. 

The start was off the mouth of the Yeocomico River on the 
south shore of the Potomac River with the first leg out to Point 
Lookout bell buoy. The fleet reached the Bay before sundown 
when a light northerly suddenly — and conveniently — died to 
make way for a southerly. It blew through the night and sent the 
boats northward at a smart rate, until Sunday’s bedeviling calm. 

The summaries follow: 


Class A 
Highland Light, Comdr. Clarke Withers, Naval Academy, cor- 
rected time: 25:09:17. Vamarie, Capt. R. E. Jasperson, Naval 
Academy, corrected time: 25:33:00. . 

Class B 
Gallivant, W. C. Schroeder, West River 8.C., corrected time: 
23:28:10 Alsumar, F. P. Greenman, Annapolis Y.C., corrected 
time: 23:33:02. 

Class C 


Zenobia II, W. W. Heintz, West River 8.C., corrected time: 
22:07:21. 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> Members of the Southern Y.C.’s new one-design class are 
pondering over more than a dozen preliminary sketches sub- 
mitted by leading yacht designers in an endeavor to select the 
type of racing boat they will build after the war. The class has 
been permanently organized, and only paid-up members are to 
be allowed a vote on the final selection. Dr. J. B. Gooch and 
H. A. Whittemore, J. M. Kinabrew, Jr., Lange Allen, Brooke 
H. Duncan, I. William Ricciuti, Harry Graham and James 
Gibbons, J. A. Janin, David Drown and Everett Maloney and 
the Fromherz brothers are the present members. 

The committee wrote to 33 yacht designers in all parts of the 
United States that it had in mind a boat approximately 33’ 
over all, with either a fixed keel having a maximum draft of 
five feet or a combination keel and centerboard with a maximum 
draft of four feet. Inasmuch as the boats were to be used mostly 
on Lake Pontchartrain, where the average wind velocity does 
not exceed six knots but where short squalls with winds reach- 
ing 20 to 25 knots are frequent, they suggested a boat be 
designed to carry plenty of sail. They said that the old Massa- 
chusetts Bay 21’ water line cabin sloop class, which had a maxi- 
mum sail area of 600 square feet, were the smartest and fastest 
yachts to sail these waters. 

A roomy cockpit to accommodate large day sailing parties 
and a full headroom cabin with two transom berths at least 
seven feet long, an ice box and space for two-burner alcohol 
stove were also specified. 

Of the 33 yacht desigriers written to, 16 sent drawings. 

At the present writing nine individuals and syndicates have 
joined and Chairman John B. Gooch expects several more to 
come in. Yachtsmen at several other Gulf Coast points are in- 
terested in the new class. 


> The Gulf One-Design Class of the Southern Y.C. appears to 
be rationing victories this season, judging from early results. In 
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four races, there were as many winners; first, Tom Brennan’s 
East Wind in the 95th annual opening regatta; then Dr. John 
B. Gooch’s Windflower, in the all-important Agnes Cup race; 
next, Robert R. Haase’s Chinook and, lastly, Edwin G. Pinac’s 
Windigo. 

Such keen competition, with different winners, is something 
new in this class. In past years, one boat or another has always 
stood out above the rest of the fleet, Trade Wind, Chinook and 
Windflower winning the majority of races. 


> The Gulf One-Design Sloops, Stars and Cutter Class have 
been sailing regularly in Southern Y.C. races during the first 
month of the 1944 season. The Stars have not been mustering 
as many starters as was the case a year ago. Apparently, the 
man power shortage has caught up with them. James Gibbons, 
who has chartered Lucky for the season, finished first twice and 
second once in his three starts for the best early showing in this 
class. Lieutenants Harry Graham and Earl Blouin, back home 
after seeing activn on two different war fronts, have been sailing 
various craft in the races. 


> There is increased interest in Lightning Class sloops in New 
Orleans, and indications are that there will be a large fleet of 
them participating in post-war racing. J. Eblen Rau and H. W. 
Roberts are presently engaged in building these boats. 


> The Southern Y.C. race committee, again headed by J. 
Gilbert Scheib, is presiding over races this year in grand style 
on Carl Nussbaum’s power yacht Coocootoo. They never enjoyed 
such luxury and splendor in the old days of the club patrol 
boat, the rollingest vessel ever built. 


> The Pass Christian Y.C. has sold its four Fish Class sloops 
to the U. 8. Naval Air Station of Pensacola, which already has 


the largest fleet of these boats on the entire Gulf Coast, about 
two dozen of them. 








‘CROUSE-HINDS | 





12-inch Searchlight with all the 
LATEST high-efficiency features 


1. Pilot house control. Easy to rotate and elevate. Ball bearing turret. 


2. More than 360-degree horizontal rotation on all types. Slip rings and 
brushes can be furnished for continuous rotation if desired. 


3. Automatic locking brake. Release of brake control lever automatically 
locks searchlight. It STAYS PUT in any desired position. No notches 
or clamps on adjustment. One-hand operation. This is an exclusive 
Crouse-Hinds feature. 


4. Accurate parabolic searchlight reflector — either silvered glass or 
unbreakable formed plate aluminum (another exclusive Crouse-Hinds 
development) with *Alzak finish. 


5. All stray light eliminated by spherical auxiliary reflector, circular 


louvres or both. No spill light to reflect back from a blanket of fog and 
reduce visibility. 


6. Sturdy weatherproof housing. Heavy gauge sheet metal. 


7. Other features such as signalling shutter; high pedestal or deck 
mounting can be furnished. Also.complete non-magnetic searchlights 
on special order. 


*Alzak is the registered trade mark of the Aluminum Company of America. 


Write for additional information to 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, N. ¥.. U.S.A. 


Oftices: Birmingham - - Boston —Chicago— Cincinnati —Cleveland —Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City 
Los Angeles — Milwaukee —Minneapolis—New. York—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—San Francisco—Seattle—St. Louis— Washington 
Resident Product Engineers: Albany — Atlanta—Charlotte— New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 





Type DCX-12 Pilot House 
Control Searchlight 
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Encircted, harried, battered, the 
enemy buckles under the im- 
pelling drive and power of the 
U. S. Navy. Columbian Pro- 
pellers carry on with the fleet, 
proving their worth in finest 


performance. 


COLUMBIAN 


BRONZE CORPORATION 


Freeport, Long Island, New York 
* 











YACHTING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
| By Ray Krantz 


> Commodore Allen B. Engle, of the Seattle Y.C., early in July 
not only enjoyed the distinction of wearing his club’s ‘‘skipper’s”’ 
cap, but the honor of winning the annual Protection Island 
sailing race on June 24th in the club’s tri-island sailing series, 
in his able little Neoga. Billy Hedley wound up in second place 
with his Coolidge-designed schooner Sindbad, while C. B. War- 
ren took third in his Loletta. 


> Yacht launchings arenewsin wartime. Theonly oneslaunched 
now are those which were practically completed in peacetime. 
Among such is Tattle Tale, an interesting new 38’ cruiser with 
a conservative clipper-type bow and modern cruiser profile 
launched July 17th. She was designed by Edwin Monk and built 
by Jim Chambers at the Edison Vocational Schools yard on 
Lake Union. Power will be a Chrysler Crown with 2:1 reduction 
to give a cruising speed of about 9 knots. 


> At the Chambers boat yard also, is A. C. Wright’s Monk- 
designed 36’ cutter-rigged motor-sailer, for completion after 
hull and cabin were built at Jensen Motor Boat Corp. The 
craft, carrying 4,600 pounds of iron ballast in the keel, and 
452 square feet of canvas in jib and main, features the usual 
boomkin aft for a permanent backstay. A 95 hp. Chris-Craft 
engine will provide a cruising speed of about 8 knots. 

At the same plant, James Woods’ new 44’ Monk-designed 
motor-sailer, sans power plant at present, is being converted 
into a trolling boat. She was put together by the Chute yard on 
Duwamish River originally. 


> H. D. McDonald, who with his brother W. B. McDonald, 
of Olympia, has owned various pleasure craft, now comes up 
with a most interesting new power cruiser, Sandalo, hailing from 
Canoe Cove, Vancouver Island. He bought the boat from Gwyn 
Rodd, R.C.A.F., Halifax. The 41’ cruiser has a B.C. troller type 
stern, a 140 hp. Continental motor, a 9-knot cruising speed, and 
wholesome lines. 

W. B., incidentally, made it unanimous by buying the 47’ 
Canadian cruiser Marbob, with 165 hp. Lycoming, and taking a 
cruise in northern waters. 


> Seattle yachtsmen on July 6th were interested in the beach- 
ing of the small Russian motor ship Sowizpushnina, on the 
Shilshole Bay flats outside the Tregoning Boat Co. plant, where 
workmen were engaged in making minor repairs. This incident, 
strange as it may seem, brought back thoughts of the days of the 
early explorers when they had to careen or beach their craft 
on suitable shores in lieu of present day dry docking methods. 


> Lester and Franck Boat Co., long a factor in yacht build- 
ing in the Seattle field, will add a new dry dock of the vertical 
lift, serew type, in the near future, to accommodate vessels up 





Bryant’s Motor Boat Marina, Seatile, Wash., is the first 
of a series of nine similar Puget Sound service stations 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4,N. Y, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
. Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
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That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Pro- 
tection offered by Rumford. 
Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD 
BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color fai 


Chemical Products Corp. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 
























Manufacturers of fine searchlights for fifty years. Search- 
lights for every type and size boat. Arc searchlights, 
incandescent searchlights, and floodlights of every 
style and size. 


Write for free catalog 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
261 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Twelve 
Foot 


One 
Design 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Frostbite’’ dinghies used at 
the U. S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy were built by us. 





The unsolicited testimonial 
= under “The Dinghy Float” 
- (July issue) is worthy of your 
most careful consideration. 
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The CASEY ‘50’ 


A Post War Ocean Racer 


This model will be available in either 
yawl or cutter rig, and owners will have 
their choice of either of two accom- 
dation arrang ts. The Casey 
"50" is a development of the fa- 
mous Casey 45’ hull, one of the 
best known of which is the able 


The dimensions of the 
Casey "50" are: 

L.O.A,. 49’ 11” 
LW... 37" 07 
Beam 12’ 6” 
Draft 7’ 4” 
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LAZY LASS II (now the NIM- B 
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Huntington race, June 4th 
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This is one of the Casey boats that we will be building for you as soon 
as war conditions permit. She has been designed with the Bermuda 
Race in mind, and will be a worthy addition to the Casey fleet of yachts 
which are prized for their speed, comfort, and sound construction. 

When you're planning for your new auxiliary, be sure to write for our circu- 


lars describing our complete line. "CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES.” 








WARREN, RHODE :SLAND 











BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


CASEY 








R-r-rare enjoyment 
for r-r-rare occasions 









Teacher’s Scotch, of course. 
For men have been saying 
right along... 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky \LY 
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SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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THINK OF THIS 
PICTURE... 


when ordering 
rivets! 


It shows Buffalo Bolt Company's capa- 
bility of producing rivets of practically 
any conceivable size or shape to meet 
your war time problems—or to help in 
your postwar designing. 
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NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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to 100’ long, 23’ beam, and 160 tons capacity. This yard also is 
doing some work on a 29’ hull fer J. M. Gauntlett, Seattle. 


> Cat’s-paws: L. H. Conrad, one of the founders of the Queen 
City Y.C., has sold his cruiser Glorybe to W. T. Sherman, en- 
gineer of the Tacoma fire boat, who insists on working and play- 
ing on boats. . . . Ernie Simmerer, now with the U. S. Army 
Engineers as a naval architect at San Francisco, has sailed his 
42’ schooner Kitone to Frisco. . . . War boatbuilding, while 
not exactly keeping all yards busy, has taken an up-turn with 
the commencing of construction of 128’ tuna fishing vessels at 
the Sagstad, Ballard Marine, and Seattle Shipbuilding and Dry- 
docking Corp. yards. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Tampa Shipbuilding Co. has launched the first two of 
the new APLs (personnel barges). The yard has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E”’ for “outstanding production of war 
materials.” The Tampa yard of McCloskey & Co. has been 
given a Maritime Commission contract for 18 steel cargo ships. 
It is completing a contract for 24 self propelled concrete cargo 
ships. The St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co. has launched its 
46th Liberty ship, the 8.8. Hendrik Willem van Loon, and has 
been awarded the Maritime Commission’s second, third and 
fourth gold stars for the continued production of Liberty ships. 
J. C. Sheen, who has been serving as superintendent of the 
Coconut Grove yard of the Miami Shipbuilding Corp., has 
been made manager of the Beach Boat Slips at Miami Beach. 
William Jurgens is yard superintendent at the Boat Slips and 
Clifford Walker has been placed in charge at Ceconut Grove. 


> Following the transfer of sub-chasers to other Allied Nations 
under lend-lease, one of the 110-footers was turned over to the 
French in June at San Juan, Puerto Rico, with high ranking 
naval officials of both countries taking part in the ceremony. 
Since March, 1942, officers and crews of most of the chasers 
have been trained at the Submarine Chaser Training Center 
which has just been named the Miami Naval Training Station. 
Back here for advanced instruction is William D. Stevens, who 
used to sail his 45’ ketch Mary Otis across the Atlantic. Charles 
La Cour, New Orleans sailor, is back here for DE training as is 
Kelso Davis, who raced on the Sound. Edward Ayers, who 
finished several courses ago, is a lieutenant in the Coast Guard 
and reported to be attached to one of the new frigates. Roger 
Robinson is again at sea and Henry Fownes, who raced his 
yawl Escapade to Bermuda, Nassau and Havana, is now 
serving aboard a battleship. 


> At Nassau, Dudley Sands won the Royal Nassau Sailing 
Club’s summer series for the Pinder Trophy in his Petty Larceny. 
At the Tampa Y. & C.C., Clewis Howell is having the best of 
the informal racing in the Snipe fleet. The girls are coming right 
to the fore in the racing at Jacksonville. Bolling Fortson’s Star 
Vega, with her brother Malcolm as crew, has been steadily 
among the leaders in the open class. In the Comets, Betty 
Wood McNabb, who recently moved to Jacksonville from 
Panama City, keeps pushing the former winners, Henry Robson 
and K. L. Hutchinson. In the summer series, Robson’s Foam I 
has a slight lead over Hutchinson’s Gremlin. 


> The 38’ yawl Myth ITI, which used to take part in races on 
Long Island Sound, has been bought by A. T. W. Dowding, 
of the Virgin Islands. He took her over in Nassau and cruised 
to Miami, stopping at the Berry Islands on the way. . 

William Keppler, of West Palm Beach, has a new 36’ auxiliary 
which he had built in the Bahamas. . . . Gene T. Dyer, of 
Palm Beach, has sold his 49’ ketch Stardust to J. J. Mascuch, 
of Newark, N. J., who will keep her at Brielle. Captain Riley 
McClain, dockmaster for the Palm Beach Y.C., is taking her 
north. . . . Dr. Worth Schomberg, of Coral Gables, has sold 
his 26’ yawl Chrysis to Lt. W. P. Cunningham, Jr., of the 
Richmond Naval Air Station. . . . C. A. Hansen has sold his 
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35’ Casey ketch Maimiti to J. T. Fannin, of Fort Lauder- 
dale. . . . Windham Mayo has bought the 30’ Elco cruiser 
Katy K from Major J. Wesley Pape, of Fort Lauderdale. . . . 
While Henry Summerfield is in the Army, his wife is running 
his storage yard on the New River. Among the boats there for 
the summer are Winfield Nearing’s 36’ motor cruiser Salt Air, 
from Hollywood; Barnett Smith’s 63’ houseboat Whileaway, 
and the 39’ Mar-Jo-Dar, owned by Henry Kendall, of Marsh- 


field Hills, Pennsylvania. Summerfield bought this basin from | 


C. D. Breckenridge four years ago when the latter was called 
back to the Army. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> We’re getting to be quite a schooner port ’round here; last 
year we had two, Dahl and Wolley’s Stormalong and Burton 
Raymond’s Water Witch, and this year, so far, three more have 
blown in. First, Norman E. Cook bought Flying Cloud III and 
is waiting for it to get a little easier to get in and out of the bay 
at Newport before he brings her home, and now George Armi- 
tage, who owned the Star Jbex when Star racing was active 
here, has bought the Benham, one of John Alden’s that was built 
by Hodgdon at East Boothbay in 1927, and has her at the 
Rhode Island Y.C. moorings. Benham was at Toledo and Armi- 
tage says that in bringing her home, he had 17 days in which he 
got 17 sunburns, one on top of the other. Then Herb Barlow, 
who used to own the yawl Tamar II, bought the Onward III, 
another Alden boat, built by Goudy and Stevens at East Booth- 
bay in 1924. Onward was in the Coast Guard service, and when 
turned back, was bought by Dion at Salem. Barlow had her 
stripped of her war paint and reconditioned and refinished at 
Salem and, as soon as he got her, went on a two weeks’ cruise 
along the Maine Coast. Young Herb, Jr., and one of his chums 
in the Naval R.O.T.C. at Brown, went along to get some sailing 
before Uncle Sam called them back. 


> The latest in timers showed up at the Edgewood Y.C. the 
first night the Peppy Pappies went racing in their offsprings’ 
Beetle catboats. You see, we have considerably more than 100 
of the little 12 foot kiddicraft and about half of them race reg- 
ularly either at Edgewood, Barrington or Touisset -and it’s a 
tough job to get something for them to time the starting inter- 
vals by. It isn’t considered good policy to carry a good watch in 
a Beetle race, and those old standbys, the $1 ones, just can’t be 
bought now. So Leon Nickerson, who kind of fathers the Beetle 
crews and sails his boy’s Beetle when the. Peppy Pappies get 
salty, showed up with one of those sand-glasses that housewives 
use to make sure that a three minute egg isn’t something else. 
Leon said it was 100 per cent accurate and the next day there 
was a rush at the egg timer counter at the “five and dime.” 


> The pre-season idea of the ““S”’ boat owners has worked out 
pretty well. Beginning Memorial Day, they’ve sailed every Sun- 
day but one and when they started the last race, July 1, Russ 
Boss’s Argumant and Alden Walls’ Nina were tied for the lead 
on points. It was a real race and the pair were well ahead of the 
others at the outer mark. Then Boss, leading, turned it in the 
wrong direction and dropped out. Walls won the series with 27 
of a possible 30 points, and Boss was second with the 21 points 
_ he had scored in five races. Besides the “S” boats, Indians, 
Beetles, auxiliary cruisers and small handicap boats have sailed 
in the informal races. 


> Short ends — The Pawtuxet Marine Corp. has sold the 65’ 
cruiser Sunshine, designed and built by Herman Lund at Erie, 
Pa., in 1926, to Dr. George W. H. Dunk, of Miami. She was 
originally a triple screw boat, but when W. J. Rooks bought 
her ten years after, he took one engine out and left her a twin 
screw cruiser. When she was owned by W. Clarke 8S. Mays, she 
was turned over to the Coast Guard. When she was turned back, 
Mays sold her to the Pawtuxet Marine Corp. She is another one 
that will be stripped of the Coast Guard gray and recondi- 
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RIGGING 





% Both Army and Navy use HAZARD 
‘Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

[AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC@=™= 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 








TRADE-WIND 
MARINE BLOWERS 
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SPARK PROOF and SHIELDED 


Safety and efficiency come first in Trade-Wind Marine 

Blowers! All are built to U. S. Navy requirements and are 
of unusually rugged construction. Housings ate die formed of drawn steel. Blower wheels 
are furnished of either drawn steel or of non-ferrous brass or aluminum (mdking them spark 
proof). Motors are shielded against transmitting radio interference. Standardized sizes 
for prompt delivery range from 50 to 3,000 C.F.M. with 6, 12, 24, 32 or 110 volt motors. 
Engineering data available to industry personnel. (All sales subject to priority regulations) 
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THE PEYTON COMPANY, NEWPORT, CALIFORNIA IS 


Serving BOATING America 





IN WARTIME ........... 


BUILDING SUB-CHASERS, PICKET 
BOATS AND ARMY TUGS 
FOR QUR FIGHTING FORCES 


IN PEACETIME .......... 


Building pleasure craft (up to 130 feet), servicing 
and repairing similar craft; and, building commer- 
cial fleets, clippers, seiners, etc. Until we can again 
be of service to you in this field, keep buying those 
war bonds regularly. 


We welcome all who are interested in post-war 
boats, both for pleasure and commercial uses. 
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tioned before she starts down the coast. . . . Norman Mes- 
singer has sold his Gar Wood runabout Alrodic to Frank Culla, 
of Cranston. ... The Barrington Tired Fathers are going 
strong, sailing two and sometimes three races every Sunday 
morning, but the Edgewood Peppy Pappies did not begin 
serious racing until after the Glorious Fourth. . . . Bob Brin- 
dle has bought a 28’ over all auxiliary sloop with the uncivilized 
name of Loki Loki for his daughter Jeanne, and an Indian for 
himself that he threatens to build a well into at the after end of 
the centerboard box so he can drop an outboard down through 
it and break the boat’s record of always finishing last, or nearly 
so... . And the Beetle catboat that has been Sardine for 
“nigh onto 20 years” has been sold to Bud Borden, of the Coles 
River Y.C., painted yellow and labelled Buttercup. . . . Also, 
I don’t think it was nice of C. Sherman Hoyt to tell the world 
that the Brown studes of his day went on summer cruises and 
bought beer by the barrel, but a lot of staid, dignified business 
and professional Providenceites got a lot of kick out of it. 
“You remember the time?” 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> One of the more active Comet fleets on Long Island Sound 
during these war years is the Bayside Y.C. group which contin- 
ues to carry on despite the fact that many of its sailors are in 
the service. They have been racing ten Comets every Sunday 
and there are hopes the number will be increased before season’s 
end. 

Phil Marriner, last year’s fleet champion, is again out in front 
to date. In Blue Bird, he had won all five starts at last report. 
In a special July 3rd event, Marriner placed third, Bob Moore 
in Swami winning first. The Comet, incidentally, is the favorite 
boat of the Bayside Y.C. juniors. In last year’s 5th annual junior 
regatta, 26 Comets started. 


> The junior regatta this year is scheduled for August 19th and 
20th. Bud Rogers, the Echo Bay Y.C. skipper who has been 
doing a good job of Comet racing on the Sound, is expected to 
race that week-end. 


> Comets at Toledo, Ohio, were off to a late start again this 
year, although things began moving over Independence Day, 
when ten boats came out for a special regatta. Winner was 
O. E. M. Keller in Rhythm. Keller is regional vice president for 
the Central States. Following this event, Comet races were 
planned every Saturday and Sunday afternoon through the 
summer. Toledo’s Maumee River fleet is looking forward to 
competition with the new fleet at Sandusky. 


> Comets were one of four classes competing in the annual 
Riverton Y.C. regatta last month on the Delaware. Winner was 
Elmer Heinel, with Dr. Charles Voorhees second and Ingo 
Stephan, one of last year’s standout skippers on the Delaware, 
placing third. 


> The Greater Wildwood Y.C. opened its season over the 
Fourth with Comets figuring prominently. Kay Martin, from 
Philadelphia, sailing Blondie, placed first. Joseph Maguski’s 
We Dood It and Dick McGrath’s Kasseac were second and third. 


> The same week-end the Commodore’s Cup series for Comets 
opened at the Stone Harbor Y.C. Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright, 
in Rip Snorter, led the fleet home over a six-mile course. Gilbert 
Clarke’s Swallow was second, and Dr. Harold 8. Evans’ Nicky, 
third. 


> The Potomac River Comet fleet enjoyed one-of its most 
successful spring series in years with a total of 15 boats out over 
a period of two months. In Division A (class for the more ex- 
perienced skippers), Clarke Daniel, perennial champion, 
emerged the winner in Robert E. Lee. Close behind him on total 
points was Frank Howard in Hi-C’s. Ted Cochrane’s Scuttlebutt, 
an old-timer among Washington Comets, was third. She was 
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U. S. NAVY 24° PLANE-PERSONNEL BOAT 
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ee” ——— Severs Qs 


TOMORROW -FINER, MORE BEAUTIFUL CLINK- 
ER BUILT INBOARD AND OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS. 


LYMAN BOAT WORK 
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1550 FIRST STREET 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 









Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number. of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


























YACHTSMEN! 


Here’s what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 


Capacity........ 42 K.W. 
Length—Only...45" 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only ...34” 
Weight Complete 
—Only........ 











MODEL CD, 
4Y2 K.W. 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT 


1195 Ibs. 


Get your order on our preferred list 
NOW —for post-war delivery. 


Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 K.W. 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 





1706 South 68th Street 
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ALLIED NAVIES 


all use 


CopEROyD 


the fluid copper sheathing 


U. S. NAVY U. $. ARMY 














for anti-fouling bottom coating on P.T.'s, 
RESCUE BOATS and other high speed craft. 
Insist on COPEROYD for your boat also. 


—_-@-— 
METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
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234 W. 44th St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
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wre D*M PRODUCT 
AYERS 


BELLS Tiller Rope Pulleys 
Bell Pulls Telegraph Pulleys 
_ — SEARCHLIGHTS 
wie ae STEERERS 
CLEATS & CHOCKS Chain Drive Steerers 
CONTROLS Rack-&-Pinion Steerers 


Steering Wheels 


TELEGRAPHS (Mechan.) 
Eng. Order Telegraphs 
Chains, Compensators 
‘Pulleys, Stuffing Tubes 
Turnbuckles, 


NAVIGATION LIGHTS 
Anchor Lights 
Blinker Lights & Keys 
Fresna! Lenses 
Masthead Lights 
Not-Under-Command 


ACCOMMODATION 
LAMPS 
Bulkhead Lamps 
Gimbal Bracket Lamps 
Hand Lanterns 


Dome Lights Range Lights Wire Bearers, etc. 
AIRPORTS eas am (Marine) = YOICE-TUBE EQUIP. 

Fi ight ide Lights 

Hace shy: A Stern Lights bib meer t 

Port Light Towing Lights team isvies 

sel che Whistle Pulls 





PULLEYS 
Bell Chain Pulleys 


Write for Full information and Mechanical Data 





Dept. 3, Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 


e Dept. C, 304 W. 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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VO/PER-VICTORY 





Built in America 
by 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, inc 





. ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 









Handling the 
“BIG BUOYS” 


Little heard of, but vitally important, the Navy Buoy Boat 
almost daily plods i its buoy-tending way! 


Its task is marking safe pathways for our ships through our mined coastal 
— arbor waters. The buoys — and sometimes they scale a ton — point the 
for our seamen — but hopelessly confuse the enemy. 
ften the exploits of the Buoy Boat take it to distant places. After fighting 
moves on and new territory is conquered, it can be found placing its signposts 
in the sea — marking mine-free waters. 

For its job, s nen is not essential. Instead, the Boo Boat must be sturdy and 
powerful. Handling hea eavy, cumbersome buoys in all kinds of =e demands 
< he 100% woene Moanes power a ewe number of e boats — 
ave the stamina necessary for this grueling, day-after- 

KEEP BUYING 


day service. 
U.S. WAR BONDS 





Universal Motor Co. 
mia Ae | 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin New York 7, N. v PS . 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 











YACHTING 


sailed by Lt. Comdr. Bob Whittredge for most of the series, 
although Ted, along with his father (Rear Admiral E. L. Coch- 
rane of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships), came out two Sundays. 

Steve Newmark, a newcomer from the West Coast, led the B 
Division Comets with Melinda. Mrs. Newmark sailed as crew. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Marshall placed second in _ and Capt. 
Jim Googe was third in Gullah. 


> Winner of the Comet series over the Fourth, when the Green 
Pond Y.C. was officially opened in New Jersey, was Harold 
Martin, twice winner of the national High Point trophy. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> August promises to be a busy month for South Shore yachts- 
men with the racing season reaching its peak in the annual 
regatta of the I.L.Y.A. at Put-in-Bay, August 6th to 9th, fol- 


| lowed immediately by the South Shore regatta at Vermilion, 


August. 12th to 13th. 

There will be races to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, Cleveland and 
Toledo, timed so that the racing boats should reach the Bay 
some time Sunday morning and give the crews a chance to 
rest up for the racing which starts Monday morning. There will 
be no power boat races owing to shortage of gasoline. 


> Bagatelle, Lt. Comdr. W. Lawrence James, Cleveland Y.C., 
won the Roberts Memorial Trophy Race, Rocky River to 
Kelleys Island and return, June 24th to 25th. Nine auxiliaries 
started. Bagatelle was first to round the island. About 2:00 a.m. 
Sunday morning, she picked up a fresh breeze and carried it 
right through to the finish, while the other boats were almost 
becalmed for several hours. Bagatelle won by more than three 
hours. Elf was second and Florence D, third at the finish. On 
corrected time, Florence D took second and Elf, third. 


> The 44th annual race for the Gardiner Trophy was won by 
Puffin, Class R, Alex Winton, Jr., on July 2nd. The race, open 
to all classes, was sailed over a distance of about 14 miles. The 
Class R boats finished first, second, third and fourth. 

In the auxiliary class race over the same course, Russ Jack’s 
Elf finished first but, on corrected time, the winner was Wind- 
lassie, Harold Seltsam, with Jerry Doyle’s Playboy second; 
Bob Fowler’s Lucky Star third; Florence D fourth, and Elf fifth. 


> One of the most interesting inter-fieet races of the season at 
the Mentor Harbor Y.C. took place July 2nd with the Snipe 
sailors beating the Interlakers. The race was sailed in Interlake 
sloops, drawn by lot. Bob Wilson, Howard Morris, Jr., and 
Wilbur Prescott, of the Snipe fleet, finished first, third and 
fourth. Larry Easley, of the Interlake fleet, took second. 


> The annual Erie to Port Dover International Race of the 
Erie Y.C., July 1st, was declared no race as the boats did not 
finish in the time limit of 15 hours. 


> The Westlake Y.C. of Rocky River, O., youngest of yacht 
clubs in the Cleveland area, started a series of sailing races 
early in July, the first in the club’s history. Dr. Milton Cohen, 
of Cleveland, won the first race in his Winslow-designed keel 
sloop. 


> Commodore Al Bubel, of the Edgewater Y.C., has announced 
August 27th as the date of the club’s annual regatta. The pro- 
gram calls for sailing races for Stars, Comets, Lightnings, Na- 
tional One Designs and Universals to be held in the morning, 
and power boat races in the afternoon. 


> Herbert F. Bailey, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has sold his 
auxiliary sloop Lady Luck to Robert Gould and Ralph Carey of 
the Cleveland Y.C. ...H. G. Chandler, of the Cleveland 
Y.C., has sold the 56’ ketch Adeltha to Whitten Lingeman, of 
Berea, O. . . . Ralph Anderson has sold his 14’ International 
dinghy to R. D. Cowen, owner of the auxiliary Sea Bird. . . 
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“ON THE BOTTOM” 


For underwater inspection, repairs, 
Sponge Diving, Abalone Fishing and 
Photography, equip your boat with a 


THOMPSON 


* SHALLOW-WATER DIVING HELMET and 
* DIVING AIR COMPRESSOR liand or Power Driven 


Units Available 


Serves all purposes to 60 foot depths. Simpler, safer and easier for non-professional 
use than leaded diving suits and metal helmets. No upsets, any position, horizontal 
or vertical, may be assumed. 


THE THOMPSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
224 North Division Building Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Lagonda 
WManupacturers & Designers 
33 WEST 60th STREET 





















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES 


MARINE SASH 


Write for Cur Yew (atalog 
and. Post-War Designs 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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THIS IS 


the 100 ee 


AND 8 PAGES OF HALFTONES 
SHOW OVER 3900 KNOTS 


| ae practical knot—what it looks like, 
who uses it, where it comes from, and how to tie 
it—is included in this-book. There are sailor’s 
knots by the hundred, and knots from ninety 
other occupations as well, listed, classified, 
described and illustrated. It’s the definitive 
book of knots, by a famous marine artist .. . a 
book to use as well as read, that gives you both 
the practical know-how and the fascinating 
love of knots and knotting the world over. 


THE ASHLEY Book or KNOTS 


By CLIFFORD W. ASHLEY 
At your bookseller’s * $7.50 * DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Buy “Keep 
More ‘Em 
Bonds Sailing” 





The DYER DHOW which Dee-Dee presented to you 
({pictorially) in January is now serving with the 
Army and Navy on the seven seas. 

The amazing new construction of the DYER 
DHOW is protected by U. S. Patent. For the duration 
we are releasing this to the services without 


royalty. After victory it will become available to you. 





ate 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN 








af 














DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER ° “M5 esnot? 


Simplifies ch nd twi ion. No 
reference to compats rose or chest necessary. 7 -OO 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC., Sole Distributor 
624 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














We've been showing you, in this series, several items 
of W-C Marine Equipment which are star performers 
on the warcraft of the United Nations. Like W-C Com- 
passes, Steerers, Air Ports, Blowers, Drain Fittings and 
Navigation Lights, the W-C Navy Bilge Pump pictured 
is another star in our service flag! Wartime produc- 
tion of these and many other W-C products is adding 
to our skill for your benefit, as you will see when 
Victory enables us to help you re-fit your boat for the 
pleasures and pastimes of peace. 


BUY BONDS! 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment Since 1847 
10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Located in the center of yachting activity, 45 minutes from New York 


Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers © Safest, 
Most Modern Equipment ® Enlarged Undercover 
and Outside Storage Facilities Now Available 


COMPLETE SHIPYARD SERVICE 
HAULING @ 3 MARINE RAILWAYS e REPAIRS 


Wo. Epcar Joun 


BOAT BUILDERS ond ENCINEERS 
MILTON POINT RYE 


ASSOCIATES.: 


NEW YORK 








It takes more than a cyclone to worry a 
man whose boat is Paragon equipped. 


With the lightning-quick getaway made 


possible by these reverse and reduction 
gears, a touch of the lever achieves new 
and sunnier horizons. That’s why Paragon 
is standard equipment on light naval 
combat craft as well as America’s most 
popular pleasure boats. 


this boat 





PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 








YACHTING 


Eddie Bissell, of the Lakeside Y.C., has bought the 38’ Mat- 
thews cruiser Sirad, formerly owned by William Davis, of Toledo. 


> Vitesse, owned by C. J. Willing, of the Detroit Y.C., won 
the Merrill B. Mills Trophy race of the Toledo Y.C. June 24th- 
25th, in a tough battle with Wilford Gmeiner’s Apache, of the 
same club. Vitesse won also the Commodore Russell Cup for 
best corrected time in the racing-cruising class. 


> First to finish and winner of the Dwight Kelsey Memorial 
Bowl was Blitzen, of the Detroit Y.C. Dolphin, of the Toledo 
Y.C., fourth, was the first Toledo boat to finish. Russ Moore’s 
Lasalle, T.Y.C. won the Governor Harmon Cup and Solenta, 
owned by Dr. Carlisle Wilson, T.Y.C., won the Toledo Times 
Cup. Wind Song, Week-Ender, of the Toledo Y.C., took the 
Edward Ford Cup for best time in the cruising class. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Youngstown Y.C. racing season got under way June 
10th, with the Tycoona Cup race to Port Dalhousie and return. 
Xanadu, owned and skippered by Wm. A. Canon, was the 
winner. Light northwest winds provided a beat to Port Dal- 
housie and very light west winds gave a trying run home. 
Nine boats competed and the leaders, on the basis of corrected 
time reported by G. N. White, race secretary, follow: Xanadu, 
17 points, Wm. A. Canon; Cayuga, 14, Charles J. (Chuck) 
Spaulding; Bangalore, 13, Elmer J. (Bud) Doyle; Blue Moon, 
13, John Williamson. 

Approximately one hundred Sea Scouts visited the. Y.Y.C. 
on June 25th. Entertainment for the Scouts included an in- 
structional cruise around the club course in several yachts 
provided by club members. This is an annual event. 

The Seneca Shoals-Waverly Shoals race of the B.C.C. 
sailed July 4th saw the same three boats competing. Maleo was 
again the winner. 

On July 4th at the B.C.C., one of the largest fleets in years 
entered the free-for-all race around the club course. Twenty-one 
boats including Lightnings, Knockabouts, and International 
14-footers sailed a six-mile course in a good southwest breeze. 
Thermis Twice was the first boat across the finish line by a good 
margin and maintained first place in the corrected standings. 
Thunderbolt and Nan captured second and third positions. 


p> A fleet of International 14-foot dinghies has been formed 
at the B.C.C. and a special dock has been constructed to 
facilitate hauling out. The present roster is made up of Whistle, 
No. 17, Lewis E. Howard; Debutante, No. 15, John E. Cope- 
land; and Chipsea, No. 7, Stewart W. Gibson. In their first 
race, on July 2nd, Whistle scored an impressive first. 


p> A full schedule of racing for the month of June has been 
completed at the Buffalo C.C. Lightnings participated in two 
series, one held on Saturdays and the other on Sundays. 
Interest was excellent and the racing keen and close. Thermis 
Twice, 1943 National Champion, took both series. The top 
scorers were: 


Sat. Sun. 
Thermis Twice.... 22 23 Karl Smither-R. L. Crane 
Thunderbolt....... 21 18 R.J. Woods-John M. Stern 
Rampage......... 17 . 16 Robert W. Graf 
PN a as Sov es 7 18 Sheldon (Tad) Thompson III 
Ce eS 15 15 Adam F. Eby-Park S. Hedley 


The Knockabout class of the B.C.C. also competed in a series 
of races. Barbara, Thomas Meyers and Arthur Ward, nosed 
out Nan, Harry E. Care, for first honors. 

The larger boats of the B.C.C. competed in the Dunkirk- 
Maitland race on July Ist. Light winds by shifting managed to 


| make a continuous beat of the triangular course. Whitecap, 


Charles T. Wilson, Jr., won over Maleo, A. M. (Pete) Stetler, 


| Rockette, P. J. Hunt, and Sealark, Ernest H. Holzworth. 
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* Where speed and perform- 


ance are required we are ges | 
called on by both Army an 
Navy for construction plus 
production. Following Victory 
our algae g of design, pro- 
duction and prices will amaze 
the boating world. 


PINE CASTLE BOAT &€ CONSTRUCTION CO. 


PINE CASTLE, TITUSVILLE 


FLORIHNA 











AUTOMATIC Electric BILGE PUMP 










Delivers approximately 300 gallons of water 
per hour. Spark proof motor, very compact, all 
bronze except motor. Float switch absolutely 
spark proof, height overall 14 inches, approved 
by underwriters. 


Automatic Non-Automatic 
GO MOMS ie cek $19.75 6 Volts....... $13.75 
Vie WORE oe cas 22.80 12 Volts....... 16.50 
SP Vee cess 23.50 32 Volts....... 17.50 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRESTIGE 


HE interna- 

tional reputa- 
tion and prestige 
of Merriman 
Blocks, Fittings 
and Rigging as 
the finest for all types and sizes of sailing craft, is as old as 
American Yachting. 


POSTWAR MERRIMAN EQUIPMENT, new in styl- 
ing and materials — outstanding for its appearance and 
quality — will bring to your new or present boat the un- 
mistakable air of a thoroughbred .. . pride in her per- 
formance under way — the prestige of a Bristol-fashion 
craft at your mooring — convenience and efficiency in 
sail handling — lifetime service. 


Think of — and specify 
MERRIMAN when the 
That time 
not far off now. 








” MERRIMAN BROS. 


oN C. 


time comes. 
is 
BOSTON 
MASS. 



























No Matter What Type Boat itis... 


Helps Build it Better 
Let Stay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 


Manhattan Marine and Electric Co., Ine. NSTREET 
116-Y Chambers Street New York 
War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many. 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Puce. 
City Island Oe ate geek wants Rew Bork 











SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED FROM PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
CRUDE OIL SOLELY FOR SERVICE AFLOAT. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 


OL CITY, PA., U.S.A; 
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YACHTSMEN! 


We are now able to take 
care of a limited amount 
of your needs in addition 
to our Government work. 





BUILDING - REPAIRING - STORAGE 
OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 


OXFORD, MD. 











A 


NTICIPATION 








We are designing now 
for post-war building 


ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 








ENGINEERS NAVAL ARCHITECTS BROKERS 


10 West End Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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YACHTING 


> The Buffalo Y.C. Port Maitland and return overnight race, 
scheduled for June 24th and 25th, was blown out by the severe 
storm which did so much damage in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. The winds were high on Lake Erie but, fortunately, 
damage to boats was negligible. This race has now been re- 
scheduled for July 20th but the course has been changed to 
Seneca Shoals-Abino Bay and return. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Blitzen was having trouble with the New York ‘32’s” in 
her first races in this area. : 

The Murray Knapp-Ernie Grates’ cutter made her bow to 
fresh water in the Toledo Y.C. 70-mile Mills Trophy Race 
around the western end of Lake Erie. But she didn’t finish far 
enough ahead of Clete Welling’s Vitesse, which won the race by 
a little more than eight minutes on corrected time. Vitesse had 
a tangle with Toot Gmeiner’s Apache all ’round the course but 
edged her sister ship out by 37 seconds. This moved Blitz down 
to third. 

The racing class honors went to Russell Moore’s R boat 
LaSalle, boat-for-boat against a heterogeneous collection of 
“Sixes,” “Eights,” L’s, C’s and what have you. 


> The next week, up on Lake St. Clair, Blitzen ghosted around 
the course in the Grosse Pointe Y.C. regatta and cleaned up 
everything in sight including Jimmy Grove’s Manitou. Vitesse 
finished third after winning four straight races. 

The G.P.Y.C. regatta brought out a splendid fleet of 97 
boats, about as classy a collection of sailing yachts as ever 
make a panoramic spread of canvas around Lake St. Clair. 

For instance, twelve boats turned out in the racing-cruising 
division, which was topped by Blitzen. Five Eight-Metres 
raced, six ‘‘Sixes,” five 22-Square Metres and there was good 
showing all down the line. 


> Gordie Saunders is still sailing his old Six-Metre Noreg, 
which he sold to W. E. Duncan last winter. To date, the cagy 
Boat Club skipper hasn’t been licked in four times out... . 
Dick Miller’s Fleet Star has been cleaning up in the Star Class; 
in the light going in the Detroit B.C. regatta, she finished up 
with the ‘‘Sixes” and “‘Eights.” - 


> Bilgewash: Ernie Grates sold his Eight-Metre Shamrock, 
last year’s champion, to Eddie Wunsch and Bob Kerr and her 
new owners celebrated by winning their first race (in the 
G.P.Y.C. regatta) by better than a half hour. . . . Weather 
was light. Milt Cross’ Venture took second in his coming out 
party, and Thisbe finished fourth behind Perce Darnell and 
Clyde Palmer’s Pintail. . . ..It was Tom Petzold’s first set- 
back with Thisbe in five times out. . . . Charley Beck, Bay- 
view’s big man, brought Conewago to town.by truck after 
buying her from Al Pequet of Chicago. . . . Freddie Ford sold 
his Eight-Metre Awashonks, which he hadn’t commissioned 
since he brought her from the East, to Darnell. . . . This 
means that nine Eight-Metres will probably be at the starting 
line in the Interlake series at Put-In-Bay. . . . Bud Doyle, of 
the Youngstown Y.C., who sailed his “Eight” Bangalore to 
Mackinac, is keeping her over for the I.L.Y.A. series. . . 
Jimmy Grant, light canvas man from ’way back, joined the 
owners’ ranks when he bought Sprig, Doyle’s Six-Metre at 
Youngstown. . . . Seven “Sixes,” Totem, Solenta, Challenge, 
Question, Noreg, DoDo and Sprig will be at the Interlake re- 
gatta. . . . Mingo, 49’ schooner, is the latest addition to the 
fleet. . . . She was brought to the Detroit Y.C. from Rochester 
by Red Carlson just in time to go to Mackinac. . . . Carl 
Gaither’s nylon spinnaker is doing wonders for his 22-Square- 
Metre, Icicle. . . . Al Grundy has had his own way with 
Joal VII for years sailing these skinny-hulled ships but he 
watched Icicle go by him to win in the last three races when 
Gaither carried that shiny chunk of nylon. 
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MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


p> Late yachting news from western Maine includes an an- 
nouncement of the formation of a new yacht club in Portland. 
This youngest of Down East yachting organizations is the 
Cascobay Y.C., whose officers are: commodore, Frederick E. 
Dyro; vice commodore, Stanley E. Payson; rear commodore, 
Edward C. Maxfield; treasurer, George M. Dunham; secretary, 
Claude H. Griffith. Jack F. Frost, 2nd, is fleet captain while 
Charles E. Kramig is club committee chairman. 

One of the chief aims of the Cascobay Y.C., according to 
Commodore Dyro, is ‘to offer to the returning veteran of this 
war far greater facilities to enjoy the sport than are or have 
been offered in Portland.” That in itself is a worthy goal since 
yachting seems to be enjoyed most fully, and its benefits most 
widely spread, in places where facilities for the sport are most 
complete. Our best wishes for success are heartily extended 
to this new organization. ‘ 


> Our Camden correspondent has informed us that the 61’ 
Alden-designed schooner Crishaza, owned by Miss Louise N. 
Grace, is in commission this year for the first time since 1939. 


> Four Atlantics and five Sound Juniors have been placed in 
commission up to now by the Webber’s Cove Boat Yard at 
East Blue Hill. These boats are part of the Kollegewidgwok 
Y.C. fleet. Webber’s Cove has just finished reconditioning 
Xanadu, an interesting 40’ Friendship type sloop recently 
bought by Frank Rutan, Jr., of Blue Hill, from a Lynn, Mass., 
yachtsman. Xanadu was built by Morse, of Thomaston, twenty 
years ago. 


> Nearly one-fifth of the Northeast Harbor Fleet’s members 
are now serving in the armed forces. This information is set 
forth in the Fleet’s latest year book which lists the names of 
257 members, 50 of whom are noted as being in service. Al- 
together, 121 yachts are registered in the Fleet; 37 power 
cruisers; six yawls or ketches; nine schooners; two ‘‘S”’ boats; 
15 Internationals; four ‘‘Thirty-Squares’’; 30 “‘A’’ boats; four 
“B”’ boats; four M.D.I.’s; ten Bulls Eyes. Last year there 
were more new members joining the Fleet than there were 
resignations. 


» Cary Bok, vice president of the Camden Shipbuilding & 
Marine Railways Co., has bought the 56’ ketch Seven Bells 
from Carleton S. and Thomas F. Cooke. Austin Lamont, of 
North Haven, is having his 47’ cutter Nancy Lloyd placed in 
commission. The power cruiser Chiquita has been sold by A. T. 
Hustler, of Belfast, to Roger Hale, of Providence, R. I. Camden 
Ship has launched its 27th vessel built for war use. 





W. H. de Fontaine 


Remember the days when you thought nothing of taking four weeks 

off for a cruise to Maine, and you could replenish your gas tanks as 

often as was necessary, and you had steak dinners ashore, and. . . 
(they will come again!) 
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ONE OF THE FIRST IN THE INDUSTRY 
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AMONG THOSE STILL BUILDING 100% 
FOR THE WAR EFFORT...... 


Burger in conjunction with building boats for both 
the Army and the Navy have and are accepting 
contracts for private craft... .. . Delivery based 
on present and future government orders. 

Remember Burger as diversified shipbuilders of 
commercial or pleasure boats in wood or welded 
steel. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
by MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN : 
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CLOGS —for Aircraft lene Decks 
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SEA BOOTS —for Submarine ton 


FLYING BOOTS—for Army 
and Navy Fliers 
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} DECK SHOES—for Amphibious 


Forces 
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Sperry Top-Sider Soles, designed by a 
famous. Yachtsman, give sure-footed 
— on wet-heeling decks. Soles 

ve 3700 free-flexing rubber tentacles 
that combine to produce a positive, 
Squeegee-suction action. Sperry Top- 
Siders are scarce today, but like other 
good things, they will be back after 
the war. 





SPERRY TOP-SIDER 





FOOTWEAR 


13 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 














OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 


Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 


Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 
Marine Railway Construction and Repair 


Ice Free Harbor COMPLETE SERVICE 


BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 




















Your boat deserves what the Navy demands—protec- 
tion against rot, and Cuprinol is being used extensively 
on Navy boats. Paint alone won't stop rot. But use 
Cuprinol as a priming coat by brush, spray or dipping, 
and when Cuprinol goes in, rot stays out. Cuprinol 
treatment resists the teredo or ship worm, too. It does 
not irritate the skin nor burn the clothes. Ask for 
Cuprinol by name at Marine Supply Stores and pro- 
tect all wooden parts of your boat. 








CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 
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DELAWARE RIVER TIDES 


By Dickson Ash 


> The Captain of the Port of Philadelphia issued a notice 
granting a general license to all boats under 100’ to move freely 
in non-restricted local waters. This general license is issued in 
lieu of the individual movement license heretofore required. 
On the upper river, above the Pennsylvania R. R. bridge, 
pleasure craft may operate throughout the 24-hour period. 
This means a renewal of moonlight sailing and cruising. 


> Of interest to all yachtsmen is the new Pennsylvania Y.C. 
at Cornwells-on-Delaware. This new club officially opened this 
spring with Commodore Laytin Dorey in command. The 
Pennsylvania Y.C. has a fine clubhouse with spacious grounds 
and commodious docks. 


p> At the June meeting of the Riverside Y.C., Commodore 
Sam A. Linstrom, reported that, due to the war restrictions, 
for the first time in the club’s history the annual cruise to the 
Chesapeake has been indefinitely deferred. 


> Commodore E. Prinz, of the Quaker City Y.C., reports that 
the clubhouse has been rebuilt and remodeled after the dis- 
astrous fire last year. In building after the fire, the docks and 
boat yard were enlarged in anticipation of postwar years and 
the accommodation of more boats. 


> The Delaware River Y.C. opened May 28th with the fleet 
passing in review. Commodore Harold Walker is active in the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, of which the Delaware Y.C. is head- 
quarters for Flotilla 14. The activities keep the grounds and 
docks a nautical beehive. The 48’ cruiser Gardenia is being 


| used for training “boots.’’ On July 2nd, the club held its annual 
| eruise to Florence Island. Plans are under way for members to 


take soldiers and sailors from nearby hospitals for day cruises. 


> The Riverton Y.C., the oldest club on the river, has a trophy 
donated by Robert Knight as a memorial to his son Robert, Jr., 
who was captured at Bataan and later died in a Jap prison camp. 
The Robert Knight, Jr., Memorial Trophy will be awarded to 
the outstanding skipper of the season at the Riverton Club. 

Commodore George Kimbal is having a fairly active season. 
The tune-up series for Stars was won by Bob Lippincott in his 
Blue Star and second place went to Stan Lippincott in his new 
boat Scout IJ.Third place went to the 1943 Champion, Tom Coe. 


> Delaware River yachtsmen are much interested in a new- 
comer to our waters. U.S.S. Keystone State is to have a berth at 
Morrisville on the Delaware. Keystone State is the training ship 
of the Pennsylvania Maritime Academy and was the former 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter Seneca. She replaces the old auxiliary 
barkentine Annapolis. The Maritime Academy is to have per- 
manent barracks and a fine shore base, ‘with excellent berthing 
facilities, at Morrisville. ms 
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PETERSON BOAT WorkKS 


STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 





We are building 100 per cent for Victory, when our waters 
will be safe for the greatest sport in all the world— Yachting 


Designers and Builders Frep J. Peterson, Gen. Mar. 
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BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH 
Solid Cast Bronze ° Watertight °*  Sparkproof 


¢ Automatically prevents starting 
engine before exhaust blower is 
turned on. Constructed so that 
switch lever can be operated only 
in proper sequence, Off—Blower 
—Blower and _ Ignition—lgnition 
only. For flush mounting on. in- 
strument panel or bulkhead. 


SUTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
112-114 West Wilson Avenue ¢ Norfolk, Virginia 


MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Restrictions Removed 


Long Life— Powerful 
Smooth and Slippery 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MODEL BIS 
each $6.00 












































*OCULENS SUNGLASSES... Meet 
U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 
tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays! 
Filter out sunglare without squinting, 
blurring or masking your vision—and 
without changing color values. Smartly - 
styled for sports, beach, and street 
wear. Get a pair today. 


Oculens. GG 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 





COMPANY 
new vorse 








TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES for 
* STEAMSHIPS 
_YEARS_ DRYDOCKS 


AND 


SHIPYARDS 


what are your 
Marine N/eeds 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
and GONG EQUIPMENT 
GALVANIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 


LOCKS—LATCHES 
DOORS and HATCHES 


TIEROUT 


118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY 


Siaia 
1853 
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SEAMSEAL 


SEAM 
FILLER 


Sor those who 
want the best 


LW. Ferdinand £ Co..Inc. 


Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts 





Back the Attacks 
with War Bonds 


ts’ ARMY AIRCRAFT 
RESCUE BOAT 


VIMALERT - 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
ROOSEVELT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Forty Years’ Marine Engineering Experience 
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ELECTRICITY 


FOR ANY JOB—ANYWHERE 





For a dependable source of electricity on projects remote from 
commercial power, Onan Electric Plants are proven leaders in the 
field. More than half of the armed Forces’ total requirements for 
power plants are built by Onan. 

Gasoline driven... Single-unit, compact design... Sturdy 
construction ... Sound engineering ... Suitable for mobile, sta- 
tienary or emergency service. 

Over 65 models, ranging in sizes from 350 to 35,000 watts. 
50 to 800 cycles, 115 to 660 volts, A.C.—6 to 4000 volts, D.C. 
—Also dual A.C.—D.C. output types. 

Descriptive literature 

sent promptly on 
request. 

D. W. Onan & Sons, 
2201 Royalston 
Ave., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. , 






















tmited quantity only... 
A limited quantity only 


RUBBER BOATS 


NEW—NOT USED 


x 


Reconditioned, after 
rejection for military 
use for minor 
reasons. 


Make fine tenders 
and pleasure boats. 


Light, compact, 
reasonable. 


GOODYEAR 


Rubber Sundries 
INC. 





79 Daggett Street New Haven, Connecticut 
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A triple launching celebrates a memorable occasion at the Terminal 
Island plant of the Harbor Boat Building Co. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


TRIPLE LAUNCHING CELEBRATES FIFTH ‘‘E’’ AWARD 


> A triple launching took place recently at the Terminal 
Island plant of the Harbor Boat Building Co. on the occasion 
of the presentation of its fifth ‘‘E” award. This was the first 
time on the West Coast that three fighting ships have been 
put overboard at one time. It also marked a new ‘“‘first”’ for 
the Harbor Boat Co.; among the others being the first double 
launching on the West Coast, the first launching in the area 
of a YMS type mine sweeper, the first double launching -of 
PTs in the Pacific Coast area, and the first launching of British 
PTs under Lend Lease. 


GRAY ANNOUNCES TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


> The Gray Marine Motor Company announces a new edi- 
tion of the Students’ Manual, a 275-page illustrated book on 
Gray Marine Diesels covering installation, operation, mainte- 
nance, overhauling and trouble shooting. Other Gray publica- 
tions include a similar illustrated manual based on a typical 
Gray Marine gasoline engine, and two engine handbooks — 
gasoline and Diesel. 


IN THE NEWS 


> The McCulloch Engineering Co., Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., has recently had its name changed to B-W Super- 
chargers, Inc. . . . The Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., 
San Francisco, has recently issued its 1944 Marine Diesel 
Engine Catalogue No. 173. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The fourth award for excellence in war production has been 
awarded to The H. M. Harper Co. . . . The Gibbs Gas Engine 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has received its fourth Army-Navy 
“F.” . . . The Michigan Wheel Co. was recently advised by 
Admiral C. C. Bloch of the renewal of its Army-Navy “E.” 
. . » Federal-Mogul Marine Division, Greenville, Mich., . has 
also won the award. ; 
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* A 63-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat 
built by Fellows and Stewart 
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STOUT OAK MAKES A FINE BOAT 
FRAMES FOR.THE SHIPS OF TOMORROW are set up at 


the Greenport Basin and Construction Company with every 
assurance that the finest pleasure and Sasimapelet craft on the 
east coast will quickl take form. At Greenport everything is 
in your favor for the building of an outstanding postwar boat, 


as well as for overhaul, storage and fitting out of your present 
craft. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FACILITIES 


Modern, completely equipped, under cover shops for the 
tk CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, FABRICATION AND PREFABRICATION 
OF WOOD OR STEEL BOATS UP TO 150 FEET 
*& SIX MARINE RAILWAYS 
*& ADEQUATE MANPOWER PLUS EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Inquiries invited NOW on present construction 
of essential vessels and proposed postwar boats. 





THE VITAL CONNECTION BETWEEN POWER AND PROPULSION 
JOES REVERSE & REDUCTION GEAR, expanded view, 
used on minesweepers, subchasers, YMS boats, YT tugs, 
etc. Joes Gears serving on over 50 types of warcraft 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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YACHTING 


DESIGN FOR PLEASURE:—Among the post-war features of this 


seaworthy 90-foot yacht are all-welded construction, fire- 


proof materials throughout, a combination lounge and dining 


room 42 feet by 19, twin-screw propulsion with two 200-h.p. 


Diesel engines, speed of 15 to 18 m.p.h., low operating cost, 


weather and noise-proof insulation, air-conditioning, spacious house-boat 


accommodations, ship-to-shore telephone, television and short wave radio. 





Ingalls Architect, George G. Sharp 


Drawing by Jack Heaney, N. A- 


WHEN POST-WAR DREAMS COME TRUE 


Sleek, poised and beautiful — every line an acute accent to luxury — she will 


come in against a backdrop of cool blue sky and white cloud tufts matching play- 


ful whitecaps. This all-steel all-welded yacht 
and similar pleasure craft will be available 
after the war for those who can afford the 
finest, built especially to meet individual tastes. 

Until victory comes, Ingalls will continue 
to concentrate all efforts to constructing ships 
for war — from 18,000-ton combat transports 
to 176-foot cargo vessels. Look to Ingalls now 


and after the war for improved design and 








INGALLS 
Ships 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Two Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 


Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Washington, New Orleans. 








methods in building the finest all-welded craft afloat. We will welcome the oppor- 


tunity to submit designs and estimates fitting your own individual requirements. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 











Ten outlets 
in one compact 
portable unit 


Ten-ampere steps in current rating available 
over range of unit. 

Liquid-cooled resistors—the only design of 
its kind for use in constant potential welding. 

10 to 200, 300 or 400 amperes— 60 or 70 con- 
stant potential voltage—for use with multiple- 
operator weld sets. 
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WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS 
. «+ JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUN. 2:30 EWT., NBC. 

“TOP OF THE EVENING” 
MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 












THE NEW WESTINGHOUSE 


ran) 


TYPE G MULTIPLE-OUTLET 
WELDING PANEL 


Now, with the new Westinghouse liquid-cooled MULTI- 
WELD PANEL, as many as ten welders can operate from a single, 
compact power source. Twenty different current steps are avail- 
able at each of the ten outlets. Transmission losses due to long 
leads are reduced and considerable lead cable is saved. 

This new multiple-outlet welding panel is the only unit of 
its kind using liquid cooling for resistors. This design produces 
a smoother arc, without the current surges common to air- 
cooled units. It also permits smaller size, so that the panel can 
be easily moved—passed through doorways and hatches and 
brought right to the job—with consequent saving in cable, 
current and operating time. 

Get the facts about how this new unit can increase efficiency 
in your multi-welding operations—write for Booklet B-3352. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept.7-N. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


WELDERS AND ELECTRODES 









Sterling horsepower 
tows the Clippers 


Stand on the Triborough Bridge and you can read- 
ily appreciate the versatile jobs that are being per- 
formed by Sterling engines today. Out in Flush- 
ing Bay, one of the mighty Pan American clippers 
is being towed to her mooring. The launch is the 
Panair II A, powered by a Sterling Petrel engine. 


Below you, smoothly speeds a U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter on her way to guard the sea lanes. Sterling 
engines will drive this sturdy dependable craft 
through all kinds of seas and storms. 


Always ready, too, is still another Sterling Viking 
engine. In case of emergency, it will run the gen- 
erator which supplies the power to lift the very 
span of the bridge on.which you are standing. 
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Due to the urgency of war, we are building en. 
gines for the Allied Navies, Armies, and U. §, 
Coast Guard, which, in design and construction, 
are a generation ahead of their time. Engines that 
develop greater horsepower per pound of weight 
than ever before—that are more economical to § 
operate—that give long months of dependable con. 
tinuous service before even needing an overhaul, 


These same Sterling engines are now available for 
marine and industrial use. Write us about your 
power needs, present and future. Our engineering 
skill and years of experience are at your immedi- 
ate disposal to help you select the most efficient 
war-time engine for present and post-war needs, 













IN CASE OF POWER FAILURE, New York City 
Triborough Bridge is opened by electric current from 
a generator driven by a Sterling engine. 


“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


STERLING\ ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


~% 
Chicago, Ill., 855 Board of Trade Building 





New York City, 900 Chryster Building 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Buildin 





